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DISPLACED URBANIZATION: 
SOUTH AFRICA’S RURAL SLUMS* 


COLIN MURRAY 


_ THE PASS LAWS were formally repealed in July 1986. They have been 
” regarded for decades as a lynch-pin of the system of apartheid, since 
they comprised the discriminatory legislative framework, the cumbersome 


` bureaucratic apparatus and the vicious daily harassment through which 
- access for black South Africans to jobs and housing in the ‘white’ urban areas 


was rigidly circumscribed. Their abolition was accordingly welcomed in 


. many quarters as a significant step along the road to reform. 


The pass laws were replaced, however, by a strategy of ‘orderly urban- 


: ization’, elaborated in the President’s Council report of September 1985 and 
-a White Paper of April 1986. There is still much confusion about what this 


implies in practice, for a number of reasons. First, influx control now 
depends primarily on access to jobs and housing. It is administered in 
terms of legislation nominally passed for other purposes, such as the Slums 
Act and the Prevention of Illegal Squatting Act. It is to be regulated by 
the ‘local state’ and the ‘market’ rather than by the central state. One 
consequence is that influx control is differently administered in different 


_ regions of the country. Housing shortages are more or less acute. People 


experience variable combinations of direct and indirect pressures to live in 
designated residential zones at greater or lesser distances from the main 


: urban centres. Second, what is meant by the ‘local state’ in this context 
-remains obscure. The White Paper of April 1986 explicitly connected 


the management of ‘orderly urbanization’ with a proposed third tier of 


_ government, that of the Regional Services Councils. But their political 


ea 


constitution and strategic responsibilities have never been clearly defined. 
Indeed, this whole reformist initiative has run into the ground, it appears, 
since the declaration of the present Emergency in June 1986. Third, while 
the freedom of movement of black South Africans is constrained in practice 
by their lack of access to employment and accommodation, people already 
identified as citizens of the four ‘independent’ Bantustans (Transkei, 


Colin Murray teaches in the Institute of Public Administration and Management, University of 
Liverpool. Heis engaged in a study of the Thaba ’Nchu district, Orange Free State, and made 
field and archival visits to South Africa in 1980, 1981, 1983 and 1986. 


*I am grateful to William Cobbett for helpful comments on an earlier draft of this article. 
Various versions were presented at the ASAUK meeting in Canterbury in September 1986, at 
seminars in London and Oxford and in a public lecture in Cambridge, October and November 
1986. This version was completed on 31 March 1987 and takes no account of events 
subsequent to that date. 
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Bophuthatswana, Venda and Ciskei, TBVC) remain aliens and are therefore 
formally precluded from a right of access to jobs and housing in ‘white’ 
South Africa. South African citizenship is to be restored only by a 
complex formula of administrative concession to TBVC citizens who were 
‘permanent residents’ of ‘white’ South Africa in July 1986—an estimated 
1-75 million out of a total of approximately 9 million TBVC citizens. The 
political boundaries between these Bantustans and ‘South Africa’ (in the 
reduced sense used by Pretoria to exclude the TBVC states) are therefore 
extremely important formal barriers to the freedom of movement of many 
millions of people who consider themselves to be South African.! 

This article suggests that the key to understanding the confusion lies in an ` 
analysis of the phenomenon of ‘displaced urbanization’. The phrase refers 
to the concentration of black South Africans, over the last ten to fifteen years 
in particular, in huge rural slums which are politically in the Bantustans and 
economically on the peripheries of the established metropolitan labour 
markets. Two such cases are examined here. One is the huge slum of 
Onverwacht/Botshabelo in the heart of the eastern Orange Free State (see 
Map 1). The other is a string of slums comprising the newest Bantustan, 
KwaNdebele, in the central Transvaal to the north-east of Pretoria (see 
Map 2). 

Onverwacht/Botshabelo was bare veld in 1979.2, Now it accommodates 
perhaps half a million people. It is the largest relocation ‘slum in the 
country, or the second largest black township (after Soweto). Its popu- 
lation is predominantly Southern Sotho, since most people who have been 
moved there since 1979 have come from the northern, central and eastern 
districts of the Orange Free State. But Onverwacht/Botshabelo is physi- 
cally adjacent to the Thaba ’Nchu district of Bophuthatswana, part of the 
‘independent’ Tswana Bantustan; and it is a long way from Qwaqwa, the 
‘non-independent’ Southern Sotho Bantustan on the boundary of Natal, 
the Orange Free State and Lesotho. The original establishment of 
Onverwacht as a site for Southern Sotho refugees from Thaba ’Nchu, within 
commuting range of Bloemfontein but at a great distance from Qwaqwa, the 
other pole of physical concentration of the Southern Sotho population, 
obviously contradicts the ethno-national/territorial logic of the Bantustan 


l. For valuable critical analysis of ‘orderly urbanization’, see D. Hindson, ‘Urbanization and 
Influx Control’ and ‘Creating New Controls’, Work in Progress, Nos. 40 (January 1986) & 41 
(April 1986); and the Special Edition on Influx Control Policy, South African Labour Bulletin 
11, 8 (September/October 1986), especially V. Watson, ‘South African urbanisation policy: 
past and present’, pp. 77-90, and W. Cobbett, ‘ “Orderly urbanisation”: continuity and change 
in influx control’, pp. 106-121. For a summary review of experience since July 1986, see 
Weekly Mail, 20 March 1987. 

2. In1979 and for some years afterwards it was known as Onverwacht to its inhabitants, after 
one of the farms in a block compulsorily purchased from white owners by the government. Its 
official name of Botshabelo is intended to reflect its initial function as a place of refuge 
(botshabelo) for ‘illegal squatters’ in the Thaba ’Nchu district of Bophuthatswana. The official 
name has only recently been generally adopted by the people who live there. Accordingly, I 
use both names in the text. 
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strategy. Such contradictions, reflecting some of the injustices, the failures 
-and the absurdities of the original strategy, were acknowledged in President 
Botha’s formulation of an alternative strategy of regional development in 
1982.3, Nine Development Regions have been identified. They are 
supposed to transcend the political and economic boundaries of grand 
apartheid under which South Africa was divided into ten Bantustans on the 
one hand and ‘white’ urban and rural areas on the other. Onverwacht/ 
Botshabelo is the core of Development Region C which embraces both the 
provincial capital of Bloemfontein, with its own black townships in ‘white’ 
South Africa, and also the Thaba ’Nchu district of Bophuthatswana. The 
burgeoning slum was explicitly adopted as a prime site of experiment for the 
pragmatic modernizers within the state, committed to technocratic reform 
of apartheid ‘from above’.+ Accordingly, one of the critics of ‘regional 
development’ has recently analysed Onverwacht/Botshabelo as a test case 
for the strategy of ‘orderly urbanization’.® 

By contrast with the relative political passivity of Botshabelo, 
KwaNdebele has been a seething cauldron of violent confrontation. There 
are two main reasons for looking at KwaNdebele in some detail. First, it 
represents an extreme case of displaced urbanization. Second, it was a 
prime site of popular struggle throughout 1986 against the implementation 
of Bantustan ‘independence’. It illustrates the complexity of factional 
conflicts which are transposed to the Bantustans from the sites of direct 
confrontation between the people and the state in the black townships of 
‘white’ South Africa. Although they are politically transposed in this way, 
I would argue that the outcomes of such conflicts are of fundamental and by 
no means peripheral importance to the outcome of the larger struggle in the 
country as a whole. 


Displaced urbanization and regional development 


There are three important elements of the phenomenon of displaced 
urbanization. They are, first, the relative concentration of population in 
the Bantustans over the last three decades; second, the diversion of state 
expenditure on housing to the Bantustans, albeit on a grotesquely inade- 
quate scale, with a corresponding deliberate freeze on black housing in the 


3. For a critique of regional development, see W. Cobbett, D. Glaser, D. Hindson & 
M. Swilling, ‘South Africa’s Regional Political Economy: a critical analysis of reform strategy 
in the 1980s’, South African Review III, South African Research Service (Ravan Press, 
Johannesburg, 1986), pp. 137-168. 

4. See, particularly, a series of articles by P. van Zeyl, Manager, Research and Corporate 
Planning, South African Development Trust Corporation (STK): ‘An Evolving Development 
Axis’, Growth (Autumn. 1985); ‘IDPs on the Development Axis’, Growth (Winter 1985); 
‘Botshabelo: increasing emphasis on regional co-operation set to bolster development impetus 
further’, Growth (Summer 1986). 

5. W. Cobbett, ‘A Test Case for “Planned Urbanization” ’, Work in Progress, No. 42 (May 
1986), pp. 25-30. 
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‘white’ urban areas; and, third, the widespread commuterization of the black 
labour force. The simplest evidence of the first trend is Charles Simkins’ 
estimates of the distribution of the black population of South Africa at 
decennial intervals between 1960 and 1980. He calculated that, while 39-1 
per cent (of a total black population of 11-5 million) were living in the black 
reserves or Bantustans in 1960, 52-7 per cent (of a total black population of 
21 million) were in the Bantustans in 1980. While there was an absolute 
increase in the numbers of Africans living in both urban and rural areas of 
‘white’ South Africa over the period, there was a slight relative decline in 
urban areas from 29-6 per cent in 1960 to 26-7 per cent in 1980, and a very 
substantial relative decline in rural areas from 31-3 per cent in 1960 to 20-6 
per centin 1980.° This redistribution of the black population reflects over- 
whelming state pressure against the tide of black urbanization that would 
otherwise have occurred in ‘white’ South Africa, consistently with deepen- 
ing poverty in the black rural areas, with rapidly rising black structural 
unemployment in white capitalist agriculture, and with rates of urbanization 
prevalent elsewhere in the Third World. 

What has happened, in summary, is massive ‘urbanization’ in the 
Bantustans, in terms of the sheer density of population now concentrated 
there. One recent estimate is that 56 per cent of the population of the 
Bantustans are now ‘urbanized’.? Several million people have been 
relocated from white farms, from “black spots’, from small town locations 
and from the metropolitan areas.® In addition, some densely populated 
zones have been formally incorporated into the Bantustans by the re- 
drawing of boundaries on the map. Some of the concentration has taken 
place in ‘proclaimed’ (officially planned) towns in the Bantustans, whose 
population was 33,500 in 1960, 595,000 in 1970 and 1-5 million by 1981.° 
But most of the concentration has taken place in huge rural slums which are 
‘urban’ in respect of their population densities but ‘rural’ in respect of the 
absence of proper urban infrastructure or services. 

Most housing in the rural slums is self built. For many years central and 
local government authorities have used the acute shortage of black housing 
as an administrative arm of influx control. The ‘orderly urbanization’ 
strategy which has replaced the pass laws has merely made this more explicit. 
In many townships new building has been frozen as a deliberate tactic to 
enforce ‘voluntary’ removal to new towns or closer settlements in the 


6. Figures adapted from C. Simkins, Four Essays on the Past, Present and Possibie Future of the 
Distribution of the Black Population of South Africa (Southern Africa Labour and Development 
Research Unit, Cape Town, 1983), pp. 53-57. . 

7. J. Graaf, cited in Cobbett, ‘ “Orderly Urbanisation” ’, p. 121. 

8. For details and analysis, see L, Platzky and C. Walker for the Surplus People Project, The 
Surplus People (Ravan Press, Johannesburg, 1985). 

9. F. de Clerq, ‘Some Recent Trends in Bophuthatswana; commuters and restructuring 
in education’, South African Review II, South African Research Service (Ravan Press, 
Johannesburg, 1984), p. 272. 
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Bantustans. Estimates and projections of housing shortage differ widely, 
of course, depending on premises and methods of calculation. One official 
source in 1984 estimated that the backlog of housing for Africans in ‘white’ 
areas was a staggering 420,000 units, contradicting the then Minister of 
Co-operation and Development’s claim of less than half that number. 
Only 11,902 houses were built for Africans in 1984.1° Irrespective of 
formal repeal of the pass laws, it is clear that, despite small increases in the 
rate of construction in recent years, the continuing acute shortage of housing 
affords an administrative barrier to black urbanization in ‘white’ South 
Africa which state officials at various levels have repeatedly exploited.!! 
Associated with the trend of rapid ‘urbanization’ in the Bantustans is an 
increase in the numbers of frontier commuters, defined as people who live in 
a Bantustan and commute daily or weekly to work in a ‘white’ area. Official 
figures record 615,000 in 1978 and 773,000 commuters in 1982; while the 
total number of migrants from the Bantustans officially recorded in 1982 was 
1:395 million.!? Thus there are still substantially more migrants than 
commuters but, taking into account unofficial estimates from different areas 
and booming bus transport in the early 1980s on certain key routes, it is 
evident that commuters represent an increasing proportion of the black 
labour forceasawhole. A particularly stark indication of this development 
was recorded by Joe Lelyveld in his excellent book Move Your Shadow. 
The number of daily buses running between the desolate slums of 
KwaNdebele and the Pretoria region, operated by the major private bus 
company Putco but heavily subsidized by central government, was 2 in 1979, 
66 in 1980, 105 in 1981, 148 in 1982, 220 in 1983 and 263 in 1984. Lelyveld 
commented: ‘In a period in which South Africa is alleged to be changing 
and phasing out apartheid, the expansion of Putco into... the homeland 
provides as accurate a measure as can be found of the real thrust of change’.?3 
The significance of this trend is that the black labour force is no longer 
simply divided (as in the Riekert philosophy of 1979) into‘relatively privi- 
leged urban ‘insiders’ with Section 10 (1)(a)(b)(c) rights to live and work in 
‘white’ South Africa on the one hand, and disadvantaged ‘outsiders’ from 
the Bantustans and from foreign labour reserves who have no such rights and 
must seek work in the ‘white’ areas as temporary migrants on the other hand. 


10. South African Institute of Race Relations (SAIRR), Survey of Race Relations in South 
Africa 1984 (Johannesburg, 1985), p. 374; L. Platzky on behalf of the National Committee 
Against Removals, ‘Reprieves and Repression: Relocation in South Africa’, South African 
Review ITI, p. 396, fn. 5. 

11. Fora review of state housing policy, see P. Hendler, A. Mabin and S. Parnell, ‘Rethinking 
Housing Questions in South Africa’, South African Review III, pp. 195-207. 

12. SATRR, Survey 1984 (1985), pp. 258, 259. 

13. J. Lelyveld, Move Your Shadow: South Africa black and white (Michael Joseph, London, 
1986), p. 122. The desperate half-life of KwaNdebele’s commuters on the Putco buses is 
movingly described by the journalist Joe Lelyveld, pp. 127-131 above, and by the photographer 
David Goldblatt in O. Badsha & F. Wilson (eds.), South Africa: the cordoned heart (Gallery 
Press, Cape Town, 1986). 
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Rather, frontier commuters from the slums of KwaNdebele, for example, or 
from those of the Moretele-Odi block of Bophuthatswana to the north-west 
of Pretoria, are effectively integrated into the metropolitan labour market, in 
terms of their access to and dependence on wage incomes in the industrial 
region of Pretoria-Rosslyn-Brits. But housing is not available for them in 
those industrial centres, and they and their families must find a place to live 
in the fragments of this or that Bantustan which are not wholly beyond the 
reach of the Putco buses. 

Corresponding, then, to the state’s refusal to accommodate blacks resi- 
dentially within ‘white’ South Africa is a strategy of industrial decentraliz- 
ation intended to disperse productive activities to the metropolitan fringes, 
away from the established industrial cores.1+ This strategy depends on 
generous wage and transport subsidies and tax incentives. Thus, in the 
eastern Free State, for example, Bloemfontein was identified in 1982 as an 
Industrial Development Point (IDP) along with Botshabelo outside Thaba 
*Nchu and Selosesha inside Thaba *Nchu. Now rising on the veld beside 
the Bloemfontein-Thaba ’Nchu main road, and one third of the way along 
it, is a site called Bloemdustria which is intended to develop in relative 
proximity both to Bloemfontein and to the vast pool of potential labour 
concentrated at Botshabelo. Writing recently of Botshabelo and Ekangala, 
another IDP in the central Transvaal which is supposed to be incorporated 
into KwaNdebele, William Cobbett has pointed out that they show ‘how far 
labour provision has moved from the simple traditional division between 
urban workers and long-distance migrants. Peripheral labour pools form 
part of extended urban labour markets, by complementing controlled resi- 
dential exclusion with labour market inclusion’.4° This is what ‘orderly 
urbanization’ is all about: partial labour market inclusion and controlled 
residential exclusion. On the one hand, the rapidly ‘urbanized’ inhabitants 
of the rural slums have been integrated, to a degree, into metropolitan labour 
markets. On the other hand, they are Kept at arm’s length, as it were, from 
the major ‘white’ industrial and residential areas. 

The constitutional corollary to these ‘regional development’ initiatives is 
that frameworks have to be devised to administer the distribution of local 
services. Accordingly, elaborate and ingenious proposals have been put 
forward for Regional Services Councils (RSCs), on which all communities 
will be represented in proportion to their consumption of services provided. 
Since white municipalities have a much greater capacity to consume services 
than black townships, it may be inferred that the RSCs are intended to 
manage the putative incorporation of the rural slums into a loosely federal 
political framework without making any concession to the demand of black 


14. For analysis of industrial decentralization as one element of the strategy of regional 
development, see Cobbett and others, ‘South Africa’s Reform Strategy’. 
15. Cobbett, ‘A Test Case’, p. 27. 
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South Africans for a unitary democratic state. This ‘solution’ is spon- 
sored by reformists within the state who acknowledge, apparently, that the 
Bantustans will eventually be re-incorporated but who are anxious to retain 
the substance of white power. The implementation of RSCs has been sub- 
stantially delayed, however, for the obvious reason that, in the wake of the 
demise of the black local authorities, they are fatally deficient in political 
credibility. They also conflict with, and are opposed by, the established 
administrative authorities of the Bantustans. 

Thus struggles in the rural slums of South Africa today relate above all to 
the terms and to the degree of their economic ‘integration’ into the principal 
metropolitan labour markets, and of their political ‘integration’ as black 
South Africans within a single state. There is much uncertainty over the 
outcomes of such struggles, partly because of confusion and contradiction 
within the state and partly because of the scale and momentum of popular 
resistance. Onverwacht/Botshabelo is analyzed here as a case study of 
confusion and contradiction within the state. KwaNdebele is analyzed as a 
case study of protracted and partially successful popular struggle against the 
imposition of Bantustan ‘independence’. 

In seeking to identify strategic lessons for the future in the experience of 
the inhabitants of the rural slums, it is vital to be clear about the criteria of 
‘urbanization’ which are deployed in the argument. In the past the term 
has been used to refer to the scale of the movement that has taken place into 
the ‘prescribed’ (urban) areas of ‘white’ South Africa, as a result of conflict 
between two opposing forces: the overwhelming pressure of poverty in the 
rural areas, on the one hand, and the remorseless effort of the state to push 
people back to the black reserves, on the other hand. The terms of the 
debate have shifted now, in response to the tidal wave of urbanization dis- 
placed to the Bantustans. The term ‘urbanized’ is used now in the sense of 
daily access to or effective integration into or functional dependence on the 
urban labour market. But integration into and dependence on are very 
much matters of degree. A criterion of functional dependence on the urban 
labour market may be sensibly applied to incorporate the ‘urbanized’ popu- 
lation of the Bantustans in an analysis of contemporary trends in the political 
economy ofapartheid. Butit should not be used to imply either, on the one 
hand, that recognizably rural households beyond commuting range of the 
metropolitan areas are not primarily dependent on an urban wage for their 
livelihoods, through migrant household members; or, on the other hand, 
that people who live in the slums no longer aspire, ultimately, to recover a 
past livelihood on the land. 


Onverwacht| Botshabelo 


Onverwacht began as a ‘place of refuge’ for nearly 40,000 ‘illegal squat- 
ters’ living at Kromdraai within Thaba ’Nchu who were repeatedly harassed 
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Map 1. Onverwacht/Botshabelo 


by Bophuthatswana police after ‘independence’ in 1977.16 They were all 
removed to Onverwacht in the second half of 1979 and Kromdraai was 
razed to the ground. Onverwacht was also planned as a site for the 
relocation of ‘surplus’ population from Mangaung, the black residential area 
of Bloemfontein; and for the concentration of people removed from small 
town locations and white farms all over the Free State. The population 
has massively expanded from a figure of 64,000 by the end of 1979 to an 
unofficial estimate of 500,000 in 1985. By the end of 1984 the labour 
force domiciled in Botshabelo included some 23,000 daily commuters to 
Bloemfontein and 30,000 migrants to the Free State goldfields.17__ Initially 
the residents of Onverwacht complained bitterly of repeated harassment 
under the pass laws. Not only was it extremely difficult to find a job; it was 


16. The history of forced relocation in the Orange Free State is reviewed in detail in Volume 3 
of Forced Removals in South Africa (The Surplus People Project, Cape Town, 1983). Seealso 
C. Murray, ‘Struggle from the margins: rural slums in the Orange Free State’, in F. Cooper 
(ed.), Struggle for the City: migrant labor, capital and the state in urban Africa (Sage, 1983). 

17. Cobbett, ‘A Test Case’, p. 26. 
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also extremely difficult to get a work-seeker’s permit—the soekwerk stamp— 
so that anyone who took the initiative of looking for work in Bloemfontein 
was immediately ‘endorsed out’ back to Onverwacht. This situation was 
later eased somewhat by an act of administrative discretion. From 1982 
commuters from Onverwacht to Bloemfontein were given Section 10(1)(d) 
rights to compete on equal terms with urban ‘insiders’ who had Section 
10(1)(a)(b)(c) rights. +8 

This is the basis of Cobbett’s diagnosis of the ‘integration’ of Botshabelo 
within the regional labour market. But there must be two crucial qualifi- 
cations, in my view, of this diagnosis. First, while it is true that the number 
of daily commuter buses between Onverwacht/Botshabelo and Bloemfontein 
has steadily increased, partly in response to the administrative concession 
above, it must also be true that the number of commuters relative to the total 
population of the slum has declined. Unemployment has escalated much 
faster, in other words, thanemployment. Second, we must remember that 
the rural slums not only have a future but also a past. The overwhelming 
statistical fact about Onverwacht/Botshabelo and many other rural slums 
which have sprung up in the last ten to fifteen years is that they represent 
concentrations of ex-farm workers and their families, who have been 
decisively dis-integrated, so to speak, from the agricultural labour market. 
They carry with them, in their desperate search for urban employment, the 
enduring disadvantages of very little education, relative illiteracy and the 
non-transferability of limited skills. 

Another obvious statistical feature of households in Botshabelo as in other 
rural slums is the extent to which family life is managed by women. The 
circumstances of one family may be briefly described.1° In October 1979 it 
was evicted with seventeen other families at 24 hours’ notice from a white 
farm south of Tweespruit and dumped in Onverwacht without food, money 
or means of livelihood. In July 1986 the husband-father, a former tractor- 
driver, was effectively retired, having been unable to find any regular job. 
Two adult daughters with young children in the household were them- 
selves domestic servants, respectively in Johannesburg and Bloemfontein. 
Another daughter remained at home where the only possibility of employ- 
ment was in the local chicken farm where wages were appallingly low. 
Their mother, on whose broad shoulders rested the immediate responsi- 
bility for feeding and clothing this large household, entered the informal 
sector with vigour and desperation but initially with very low returns from 
longhoursinvested. She bought sheep on credit from the local butcher and 
then hawked the meat around Onverwacht. She graduated, in due course, 


18. Cobbett, ‘A Test Case’, p. 27. 

19. A detailed case study of this household is presented in C. Murray, “The political economy 
of forced relocation: a study of two households through time’, in P. Spray & J. Suckling (eds.), 
After Apartheid—renewing the South African economy (James Currey, 1987). 
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to the most lucrative part of that sector: the concentrated weekend booze. 
But it is arisky business, and often violent and sordid as well. 

This household encapsulates the structural disadvantages in the labour 
market experienced by ex-farm families and specifically by women. They 
have three options only: domestic service under conditions of extreme 
exploitation by white employers beyond the reach of daily commuting; 
residual employment at very low wages in a Bantustan or ‘border’ industry 
established to take advantage of an unlimited local supply of cheap labour; 
or an informal sector at home subject to strong competition and official 
harassment. A question mark should be placed, then, against the meaning 
of ‘integration’ in practice; and analysis of state strategy at the macro-level 
must be complemented by empirical study of the extent and the manner of 
that ‘integration’ in the experience of individual households. 

It is this labour force which is described by the technocrats of state 
reformism, in their blandly enthusiastic advocacy of regional co-operation 
and regional development, as ‘highly motivated and responsible’.?° 
‘Highly motivated’ in effect means extremely poor and desperate for any 
kind of employment; ‘responsible’ in effect means unorganized. Regional 
co-operation is recognized, however, as a ‘delicate bloom’. This is 
also a coded phrase and acknowledges the fact that conflict between 
different agencies pervades the implementation of regional development. 
Bloemfontein IDP and Bloemdustria are administered by the Bloemfontein 
City Council and, prospectively, bythe RSC. Botshabelo is on land owned 
by the South African Development Trust (SADT), the state agency respon- 
sible for purchasing land for black occupation under the terms of the Trust 
and Land Act 1936, and is administered by the Department of Development 
Aid, the rump of the old Department of Co-operation and Development. 
Selosesha IDP falls under the Bophuthatswana National Development 
Corporation (BNDC) and the Bophuthatswana government. 

Such bureaucratic proliferation greatly compounds the difficulties of 
planning and implementing regional development initiatives. On 9 July 
1986 it was announced that Botshabelo would become part of Qwaqwa, 
which represented a setback for the reformist technocrats since their strategy 
is based in part on the erosion of the political boundaries of the Bantustans. 
Despite official denials and strong opposition from within Botshabelo, its 
incorporation into Qwaqwa was judged in March 1987 to be ‘imminent’. 
The logic of this can only be to push Qwaqwa into ‘independence’ alongside 
the TBVC states.21_ Meanwhile the political boundary between Thaba 
*Nchu and ‘South Africa’ was reinforced by the official refusal of 


20. Van Zeyl, ‘IDPs on the Development Axis’. For a damning indictment of employment 
practices at the Botshabelo IDP, see W. Cobbett, ‘Industrialization and exploitation—the case 
of Botshabelo’, South African Labour Bulletin 12,3 (April 1987). 

21. Weekly Mail, 6 February 1987, 20 March 1987. 
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Bophuthatswana to allow dual citizenship. On 12 July 1986 big men from 
Mafikeng, the capital of Bophuthatswana, held a public meeting in Thaba 
*Nchu and threatened the people that, if they applied for the new (allegedly 
uniform) South African identity documents which are replacing the hated 
dompas but which remain a condition of employment in ‘South Africa’, 
they would forfeit all rights in Bophuthatswana, including citizenship and 
residence permits. If this is a serious threat, several hundred thousand 
commuters from Moretele-Odi to the Pretoria region and from Thaba 
’Nchu to Bloemfontein face the appalling dilemma of whether to give up a 
job in ‘white’ south Africa or a place to live in Bophuthatswana. The 
people were confused and angry. ‘Negotiations’ are taking place, allegedly, 
to resolve this problem. 

It is a story of confusion and contradiction at both economic and political 
levels. Regional development, the new reformism, is supposed to tran- 
scend the boundaries of Bantustans. But the prospective incorporation of 
Botshabelo into Qwaqwa and President Mangope’s aggressive insistence 
on the exclusive integrity of citizenship of Bophuthatswana represent a 
‘hardening’, not a ‘softening’, of the boundaries. 


KwaNdebele 
KwaNdebele is a belated afterthought in the grand design of ‘separate 
development’.?? Until the mid-1970s there was no provision in land or 


administrative authority for the Ndebele people, scattered throughout the 
Transvaal on white farms and in different sections of Bophuthatswana and 
Lebowa. Representations from various Ndebele tribal chiefs led to the 
establishment of two regional authorities in 1974 and 1977. These 
arrangements incorporated three Ndebele groups living in the Moretele 1 
district of Bophuthatswana, but excluded North Ndebele groups living in 
Lebowa, despite some agitation in the late 1970s from followers of one chief 
to secede from Lebowa and join the incipient South Ndebele Bantustan. 
The (South) Ndebele territorial authority was constituted late in 1977. It 
became a legislative assembly in October 1979, consisting of 46 nominated 
members. Self-governing status was granted in 1981. The Chief 


22. The account of KwaNdebele presented below is drawn from the following sources: the 
annual Survey of the South African Institute of Race Relations, Johannesburg (SAIRR); 
Volume 5 of Forced Removals in South Africa; N. Haysom, Apartheia’s Private Army: the rise 
of right-wing vigilantes in South Africa (Catholic Institute for International Relations, 
London, 1986), pp. 61-79; occasional Newsletters of the Transvaal Rural Action Committee, 
Johannesburg (TRAC); I. Obery for TRAC, ‘Unusual Alliance Blocks KwaNdebele 
Independence’, Work in Progress, No. 44 (September—October 1986), pp. 3-11; two papers 
presented at the conference of The Review of African Political Economy at the University of 
Liverpool, 26-28 September 1986: J. Yawitch for TRAC, ‘The Anti-Independence Struggle in 
KwaNdebele’, and TRAC, ‘Resistance to Forced Removals in the Transvaal 1983-1986’; 
TRAC, KwaNdebele—the Struggle against ‘Independence’ (Johannesburg, 1987); and various 
press reports (Weekly Mail, Guardian, etc.) of 1986. Iam indebted to all these sources. I 
have no experience of fieldwork in KwaNdebele. 
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Minister Simon Skosana (a former lorry driver with a Standard 4 pass) 
announced in 1982 that KwaNdebele would opt for ‘independence’ as 
soon as it had its own capital, industrial infrastructure and more land. 
Meanwhile it was reported that all the territory’s liquor licences were held by 
government ministers and most new businesses were owned by them or by 
senior officials. Loans from the Corporation for Economic Development 
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were apparently monopolized in the same way. Minister of the Interior 
Piet Ntuli, for example, who became the ‘strongman’ of the KwaNdebele 
government and the vigilante organization Mbokhoto, had a supermarket at 
the capital Siyabuswa and a similar complex of shops and liquor outlets at 
Vlaklaagte, another of the new slums.?3 i 

In view of the paucity and inconsistency of the reports available, it is very 
difficult to reconstruct the process by which the land area identified as 
KwaNdebele has been expanded and partially consolidated at various stages 
over the last ten years. In 1976 KwaNdebele apparently consisted of about 
75,000 hectares of land,?* made up of ‘black spots’ scattered between 
Moretele 2 district of Bophuthatswana and Moutse 1, 2 and 3 districts of 
Lebowa, and a block of Trust farms to the south-west (see Map 2). These 
Trust farms now contain a series of sprawling slums which straddle the 
road between Cullinan and Groblersdal. New consolidation plans were 
announced in February 1983, which would increase KwaNdebele’s size 
from 98,000 to 341,000 hectares. They embraced a large block of white 
farms in the Moloto region north of Cullinan and Bronkhorstspruit, part of 
the Ekandustria growth point and the Ekangala residential area, the Moutse 
districts (which had been excised from Lebowa in 1980), and 11 farms on 
the southern edge of Lebowa. Incorporation of the latter two areas was 
strongly resisted by the Moutse people themselves and by the Lebowa 
authorities; and the issue of Moutse in particular reached stalemate. Some 
white farmers protested that they would receive inadequate compensation 
and that the value of border farms would drop. Others anticipated that 
compulsory purchase would save them from drought-induced bankruptcy.”5 

It may seem that KwaNdebele’s constitutional progress from bits and 
pieces of tribal authority in the mid-1970s to prospective ‘independence’ by 
the end of 1986 was an unseemly scramble. It may seem that its projected 
appropriation of fragments of Bophuthatswana and Lebowa was a blatant 
contradiction of the ideological rationale of ‘separate development’ and a 
cynical inducement to KwaNdebele’s businessmen-thugs-politicians to take 
‘independence’, Buta full sense of the absurdity and the sinister reality of 
KwaNdebele as an extreme case of displaced urbanization emerges only by 
asking the question: where have its inhabitants come from? 

An estimated 90 per cent are recent immigrants, relocated since the late 
1970s in a dozen slums stretching from Tweefontein and Gemsbokfontein in 
the south-west to Siyabuswa in the north-east. Probably not more than 
half of them are ethnically Ndebele. Even official estimates acknowledged 


23. . This section is drawn mainly from the annual SAIRR Surveys. Seealso Forced Removals 
in South Africa, Vol. 5, pp. 47-59. 

24. T. Malan and P. S. Hattingh, Black Homelands in South Africa (Africa Institute of South 
Africa, Pretoria, 1976), p. 28. 

25. SAIRR, Survey 1983 (1984), pp. 324-326. 
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an increase of population from 51,000 in 1975 to 166,000 in 1980. In 
March 1983 a joint statement from Pretoria and the Chief Minister’s office 
said that more than 111,000 people had settled in KwaNdebele over the 
previous 12 to 18 months. In 1982 a survey carried out by the Human 
Sciences Research Council found that 55-4 per cent of the immigrants had 
come from white farms in the Delmas, Witbank and Middelburg districts to 
the south; 29 per cent had come from Bophuthatswana; and 8-5 per cent had 
come from ‘white’ urban areas.? There were also removals from ‘black 
spots’ elsewhere in the region. No-one knows how many people live in 
KwaNdebele today. Unofficial estimates range up to halfa million. Most 
of these people moved ‘voluntarily’ to KwaNdebele, in the sense that they 
were not forcibly relocated in government trucks, apparently because the 
KwaNdebele slums afford the nearest legal home base from which the 
industrial region of Pretoria-Rosslyn-Brits is accessible and where families 
can live together albeit under very difficult and exhausting conditions. The 
fragment of Bantustan that is physically closest to this industrial region 
is in fact the Moretele-Odi block of Bophuthatswana, but many of the 
refugees in KwaNdebele have been directly or indirectly expelled from 
there, as non-T swana without legal rights, by a policy of aggressive Tswana 
nationalism in respect of the allocation of jobs, housing and services. 

It was the formal incorporation of Moutse into KwaNdebele on 31 
December 1985 that provoked a determined campaign of popular resistance 
throughout the first seven months of 1986. The Moutse districts have a 
population of roughly 120,000 predominantly Pedi (North Sotho), and their 
excision from Lebowa and incorporation into KwaNdebele flew in the face 
of official rhetoric about rationalizing ‘ethno-national’ identities. More 
importantly, however, KwaNdebele’s well-publicized plans to take ‘inde- 
pendence’ fuelled opposition from the Moutse people themselves, because 
‘independence’ would mean the loss of South African citizenship. 
Resistance to incorporation was thus not merely a question of anxiety over 
the oppression of non-Ndebele people within KwaNdebele. It was a 
question of refusal to endorse the loss of residual rights as black South 
Africans which follows the imposition of citizenship of an ‘independent’ 
Bantustan.?7 

On 1 January 1986 three attacks were launched by vigilantes armed with 
pangas and axes on several villages in Moutse 3. More than 380 men were 
abducted to Siyabuswa in KwaNdebele, where they were stripped and 
repeatedly sjambokked on the floor of the community hall which was awash 
with soapy water. Skosanaand Ntuli were identified as directly involved in 
this. The vigilantes were members of an organization called Mbokhoto, 


26. Forced Removals in South Africa, Vol. 5, pp. 54, 205; SAIRR, Survey 1983 (1984), 
pp. 344-345, 
27. TRAC Newsletter No. 10, Moutse (April 1986). 
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officially sponsored by the KwaNdebele government. Moutse people 
were thereafter repeatedly terrorized by South African police units, 
including KwaNdebele police, and by the Mbokhoto. At least forty 
people were killed, hundreds injured, many detained and assaulted. Some 
forced removals took place of both Sotho and Ndebele from Moutse to 
KwaNdebele.”® Violence flared again in May 1986, sparked off by the 
death of a man from the Kwaggafontein slum. He had gone to the 
Mbokhoto headquarters to complain about the abduction of a number of 
schoolchildren including his daughter. His badly beaten body was later 
dumped outsidehishome. A riot followed his funeral. On 12 May a mass 
meeting was held to demand that ‘independence’ (scheduled for 11 
December 1986) be scrapped and the Mbokhoto disbanded. On 14 May 
large numbers of people gathered to hear the KwaNdebele government 
response to these demands. The 30,000 crowd was repeatedly teargassed 
by helicopter and the meeting broke up in confusion. This brought popu- 
lar resistance to a head and cabinet ministers already protected behind a 
barbed wire stockade were forced to seek refuge elsewhere.?? 

These incidents also fuelled a power struggle between the commoners 
Skosana and Ntuli, heading the KwaNdebele government, and the most 
important ‘traditional’ political faction, loyal to the head of the Ndzundza 
royal house Chief David Mabhogo. One of his sons, Prince Cornelius 
Mahlangu, was Minister of Health in the KwaNdebele government until 
December 1986. Another, Prince James Mahlangu, was head of the 
Ndzundza tribal authority which controls 23 appointed seats out of 72 seats 
in the legislative assembly. He declared his sympathy with the popular 
protest and subsequently co-ordinated legal action against Ntuli. This 
reflects the ambivalent political position of the Ndzundza royal house 
and the extent to which the excesses of Mbokhoto had promoted an 
unusual tactical alliance—between traditionally conservative leadership 
within the Bantustan and youth and community representatives opposed to 
‘independence’. This alliance also loosely embraced some white farmers 
in the region who resent the incorporation of their land into the Bantustan 
proposed in the 1983 consolidation plans.*° 

Following the imposition of a general state of emergency on 12 June 
1986, even more stringent security measures were imposed in KwaNdebele, 
banning reporting and forbidding non-residents from entering the territory. 
The entire public service went on indefinite strike on 15 July in protest 
against ‘independence’ and the arbitrary violence of Mbokhoto. The 
schools were boycotted from the nominal return date of 14 July. Nine 
28. eee Newsletter No. 10, Moutse (April 1986); Haysom, Apartheid’s Private Army, 
35. Weekly Mail, 16 May 1986. 


30. For details see Yawitch, ‘The Anti-Independence Struggle’, and Obery, ‘Unusual 
Alliance’. 
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youths who had fled to the Vlaklaagte slum in KwaNdebele from Mamelodi 
outside Pretoria, where their homes had been petrol-bombed, were 
massacred by men posing as ANC representatives who were probably 
Mbokhoto vigilantes.34_ Meanwhile, the ‘Comrades’ carried out revenge 
attacks and burned and looted shops and other businesses owned by mem- 
bers of Mbokhoto. Some of the ‘necklaces’ were inevitably indiscriminate, 
and violence was also attributed to a hybrid category of ‘Comtsotsis’ 
(Comrade+ Tsotsi), ordinary criminals posing as political activists. 
According to a local priest, about 160 people were killed between mid-May 
and late July: he estimated one third had been killed by the police and army, a 
third by the Mbokhoto and a third by the ‘Comrades?’.?? On 30 July Piet 
Ntuli, prime businessman-thug-politician, was killed by a car bomb. 
News of his death induced a spontaneous public celebration.?? Chief 
Minister Skosana was left isolated and vulnerable. The Mbokhoto was 
immediately disbanded and on 12 August the legislative assembly called off 
‘independence’.>* 

In retrospect, it is clear that specific opposition to the incorporation of 
Moutse turned into generalized opposition to ‘independence’ throughout 
KwaNdebele as a result of the daily experience of harassment in the slums. 
It is still unclear whether the rejection of KwaNdebele ‘independence’ rep- 
resents, on the one hand, a significant breakthrough in political mobilization 
within the rural slums, or on the other hand a temporary setback only for the 
protagonists of the Bantustan strategy. The unfamiliar tactical alliance 
between conservative ‘tribal’ leaders committed to the politics of separate 
development and radical youth committed to a unitary democratic state 
is obviously marked by strain and tension. By mid-October 1986, the 
KwaNdebele government had embarked on another ‘spree of arrests’, and 
Pretoria had failed to break the political impasse between the ageing 
patriarch of the Ndzundza royal house and Chief Minister Skosana. The 
prospect of reviving the question of ‘independence’ appeared to be vitiated 
by the death of Skosana himself in November. But he was succeeded by a 
‘hardliner’, George Mahlangu, not by the popular opposition leader Prince 
James Mahlangu. The threat of ‘independence’ was renewed in March 
1987 through the repeated detention of members of the legislative assembly 
who had opposed it, and through a ‘unanimous’ vote in favour in May.35 .. 

Meanwhile, political tensions in KwaNdebele have been concentrated on 
the issue of the incorporation of the Moutse districts into KwaNdebele 
and the incorporation of a block of land adjoining Moutse 1—the farms 


31. . Weekly Mail, 18 July 1986. 

32. Weekly Mail, 25 July 1986; Guardian, 28 July 1986. 

33. Observer, 3 August 1986. 

34. Guardian, 4 August 1986, 13 August 1986; Weekly Mail, 8 August 1986, 15 August 1986. 
35. Weekly Mail, 9 October 1986, 17 October 1986, 21 November 1986, 28 November 1986, 
E March 1987, 7 May 1987; Guardian, 7 May 1987. 
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Bloedfontein and Geweerfontein—into Bophuthatswana. A major legal 
challenge to the excision of Moutse from Lebowa and its incorporation into 
KwaNdebele was heard at the end of November 1986. The court rejected 
the arguments of the Moutse communities, but the decision remains subject 
toappeal. The arguments relate to the loss of representation in the Lebowa 
legislative assembly; the loss of North Sotho as an official language; the loss 
of the franchise for women (KwaNdebele does not allow women to vote); and 
the imposition on the majority North Sotho population of Moutse of an 
ethnic minority status within KwaNdebele which contradicts the official 
ideology of the Bantustan strategy.°° 

Another focus of bitter conflict is the implications of the passage of recent 
legislation which allows the central state to extend the borders of the ‘inde- 
pendent’ Bantustans and thus arbitrarily to incorporate whole communities 
within them. Several communities in the western and central Transvaal— 
Leeuwfontein, Braklaagte, Machakaneng—are being incorporated into 
Bophuthatswana despite vigorous protest.*7_ They are ‘black spots’ in 
‘white’ South Africa with a long history of refusal to be relocated. A 
community of about 15,000 people within KwaNdebele, who occupy the 
farms Bloedfontein and Geweerfontein (see Map 2) is also to be incorporated 
into Bophuthatswana. They are predominantly of North Sotho origin and 
strongly oppose the prospect of direct subordination to the Bophuthatswana 
state, which has repeatedly harassed and intimidated non-Tswana ethnic 
minorities within Bophuthatswana. While the land was to be incorporated, 
the residents were to be moved to the area of the Rust de Winter dam (see 
Map 2). The government appears to have rescinded its threat to remove 
the people, but still insists that their land will go to Bophuthatswana. The 
people concerned are determined neither to move from the land which they 
have occupied for over sixty years, nor to accept administration by 
Bophuthatswana.’ 

All of these communities face the loss of their South African citizenship on 
their incorporation into Bophuthatswana. None of them will necessarily 
by physically removed as a result. This underlines the insidious quality of 
the new ‘solution’. Instead of removing the people to the Bantustan, bring 
the Bantustan to the people. Eliminate more black South Africans by a 
stroke of the pen. Not only, then, have some boundaries been ‘hardened’ 
to deprive TBVC citizens of rights in ‘South Africa’. The ‘hardened’ 
boundaries are also being extended to generate more aliens and thence to 
deprive more people of such rights. 


36. Weekly Mail, 28 November 1986, 5 December 1986. 
37. Weekly Mail, 12 September 1986; Guardian, 27 October 1986. 
38. TRAC Newsletter No. 12, Bloedfontein and Geweerfontein (February 1987). 
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Conclusion 


These two case studies may be used to illustrate an observation and a 
question of general importance. The observation is that any assessment of 
the significance of ‘orderly urbanization’ and related aspects of ‘reform’ of 
the apartheid staté must be based mainly on their impact on the lives of the 
inhabitants of the rural slums. On the one hand, these people depend for 
their livelihood on access to the metropolitan labour markets. On the other 
hand, they are most vulnerable to the strategies of exclusion devised by the 
state relating to the shortage of housing, the competition for jobs and the loss 
of citizenship. 

The question arises out of the observation. How do struggles of the 
kind that took place in KwaNdebele throughout 1986 relate to the broader 
struggle for a unitary democratic state in South Africa? To the outsider, 
life in KwaNdebele is characterized by two images of struggle. One image 
is the grinding exhaustion of the daily passage on the Putco buses between a 
string of distant slums in the central Transvaal and places of work in or 
beyond Pretoria. The other image is of popular resistance spreading like a 
fire in the veld. On the face of it, the two images are difficult to reconcile. 
The only way to reconcile them, and indeed to answer the question above, is 
through a detailed study of community politics whoch would illuminate the 
interaction over time of complex strands of experience: those of violent 
social dislocation, escalating structural unemployment and tightening 
subordination to repressive Bantustan administrations. The history of 
organization of women and of the youth must be of prime importance in such 
analysis. 

Another significant variable in such analysis must be the physical and 
political distance between the black townships in ‘white’ South Africa and 
the rural slums ofthe Bantustans. For the most part, lines of confrontation 
in Soweto and the townships of the Rand, of the Western Cape and around 
Port Elizabeth appear relatively clear-cut. These areas are routinely 
terrorized by South African and black municipal police, by the army and by 
assorted vigilantes; and they are irrevocably politicized against the apartheid 
state. They are not subject in any direct sense to the intermediate distor- 
tions of Bantustan politics. By contrast, non-Tswana commuters from 
the sprawling slums of the Winterveld in the Moretele-Odi block of 
Bophuthatswana to the north-west of Pretoria have experienced brutal 
harassment by the Bophuthatswana authorities for many years. Likewise, 
ugly and protracted conflict on the edges of KwaZulu around Durban, 
between Chief Buthelezi’s Inkatha movement on the one hand and unions 
and other organizations affiliated to the United Democratic Front on the 
other hand, reflects the fact that black townships in ‘white’ South Africa and 
rural slums in the Bantustans are here physically contiguous with one 
another and in close proximity to the metropolitan region of Durban- 
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Pinetown-Pietermaritzburg. ‘There is a major struggle in this region for 
control of future political directions. The situation in rural slums which 
are incorporated within Bantustans and physically isolated from the metro- 
politan areas is different again. Inevitably they are insulated, to some 
degree, from the volatile currents of immediate confrontation with the 
centralstate. They are characterized, rather, by contradictory insecurities, 
strange alliances and ambivalent commitments. 

An example of what I mean by contradictory insecurities is the appalling 
dilemma of people in parts of Bophuthatswana who, having established their 
homes within the Bantustan as refugees from municipal harassment in 
‘white’ South Africa, now face the prospect of losing their jobs because they 
are treated as foreigners in the country of their birth. Alternatively, they 
face losing the right to live in Bophuthatswana. An example of a strange 
alliance is the highly tenuous coalition thrown up in KwaNdebele which 
embraces white farmers threatened with expropriation of their land, youth 
and community leaders closely in touch with the politics of resistance at a 
national level, and local forces of populist and traditionalist opposition 
within the Bantustan. How far was the successful surge of revolt in 
KwaNdebele in 1986 an expression merely of immediate and widespread 
popular revulsion against the vigilante organization Mbokhoto? How far 
was it an expression of a more fundamental antagonism to a form of politi- 
cal ‘independence’ which would inevitably intensify people’s material 
insecurities? An example of ambivalent commitments, or of the ‘ambigui- 
ties of dependence’ in Shula Marks’ telling phrase,*® may be found in the 
same set of particular circumstances. To what extent is the populist oppo- 
sition leader Prince James Mahlangu facing ‘inwards’, so to speak, with his 
eye on ‘independence’ for KwaNdebele under his leadership as opposed to 
that of Skosana or George Mahlangu? At what point will he alienate sec- 
tions of his local constituency which are committed to the destruction of the 
political framework within which he worked until recently? 

Such questions illustrate the relatively ‘open’ character of what are often 
intensely parochial conflicts in the rural slums. It is vital that they be 
effectively integrated with the larger political struggle against the apartheid 
state. 


39. S. Marks, The Ambiguities of Dependence in South Africa: class, nationalism and the state in 
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AFRICA, THE IMF AND THE WORLD 
BANK 


MicHAEL Hopp 


THIS ARTICLE STARTS with a brief review of the control of the IMF and the 
World Bank, their operations and the nature of their involvement in Africa. 
It then considers the evolution of IMF and World Bank policy prescriptions 
in the context of Africa. Finally it offers explanations for the recent adop- 
tion of these policies by many African countries when it has been argued that 
these policies run counter to minority vested interests having control of 
political power. 


The IMF and Africa 

The International Monetary Fund was established in 1944 with a wide- 
ranging set of responsibilities. Briefly, these involved establishing 
monetary co-operation between nations, expanding the growth of world 
output and trade, maintaining exchange stability, encouraging multilateral 
payments, and using its influence and resources to correct balance of 
payments disequilibria. 

The operating structure of the IMF is such that member countries are 
allocated quotas, the size of which are reviewed every five years. Members 
deposit currency to the amount of these quotas with the IMF, 25 per cent 
being in reserve assets, the remainder in domestic currency. Quotas are 
measured in special units, Special Drawing Rights (SDRs), with, at present, 
an, SDR worth slightly more than $US1. Quotas totalled $US 91 billion in 
1984, with total International Reserves at $127 billion, and world imports 
running close to $US 500 billion.? 

Countries are able to borrow 25 per cent of their quotas on particularly 
easy terms; the conditions for higher levels of borrowing are progressively 
tougher. The IMF has several other funds available for lending for specific 
purposes, such as the Buffer Stock Financing facility which is used to lend to 
countries setting up stabilizing stocks of commodities which experience 
large supply and price variations. 

The control of the IMF is determined by its voting rights. Each member 
is allocated 250 votes, plus one vote for every 100,000 of SDRs in its quota. 
The quotas and votes of the 18 Industrial, 43 African and 80 other LDCs 
members of the IMF in 1984 is given in Table 1. 


Michael Hodd lectures in economics at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. 
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TABLE | 
IMF Quatas & Votes 
Quotas % of 
Country Grouping SDR (m) Votes votes 
Industrial (18 countries) 62,240 626,900 67-5 
Africa (43 countries) 3,734 48,090 5:2 
Other LDCs (80 countries) 23,267 252,670 27:3 


Source: IMF Annual Report 1984. 


Up until 1979, IMF loans were made subject to borrowing countries 
adopting policies that would bring the balance of payments back into 
equilibrium. For a developing country, equilibrium was interpreted as a 
condition whereby the value of imports of goods and services, including 
interest and dividend payments, is balanced by the value of exports, receipts 
of official loans and grants less repayments, and net private investment by 
foreigners. 

The IMF lends money for short periods, usually a year or eighteen 
months and interprets its responsibilities on banking principles, that is the 
need to ensure that the loan principle and interest are repayed. This has led 
the IMF to insist on a mix of policies which it judges will improve the 
balance of payments, making foreign exchange available for repayment of 
the loan and interest. Invariably the Fund has pressed for reductions in 
government spending and limits on the creation of credit, together with 
devaluation. 

From 1979 on, the Fund began to insist on policies with much broader 
objectives, policies that, in its opinion, would make better use of the land, 
manpower and capital resources at the borrowing country’s disposal. The 
measures now included the ending of the monopoly position or privatization 
of parastatal marketing and manufacturing enterprises; redirection of credit 
from the public to the private sectors; the ending of price controls and 
subsidies; the raising of real interest rates closer to international commercial 
levels; the removal of exchange and import controls; and the lowering of 
tariffs. ‘These measures have the unambiguous effect of re-directing the 
economy toward the allocation of resources by market forces. 

By 1982, 19 countries in Africa had taken IMF loans involving con- 
ditionality. In 1986, Sierre Leone and Tanzania, who had fiercely resisted 
taking loans with conditions attached, finally agreed terms with the IMF. 
The major African countries currently resisting IMF-imposed policies are 
Nigeria and Sudan. Sudan is currently reported as moving closer to agree- 
ment with the IMF,” while Nigeria has adopted many of the policies that 
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would be demanded by the IMF, with the exceptions of devaluation and 
trade liberalization. j 


The World Bank and Africa 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD or 
the World Bank) was founded in 1944 with a brief to make long term loans to 
assist development via the accumulation of capital in the poorer countries of 
the world. Membership of the World Bank, and the ability to borrow from 
it, are conditional upon membership ofthe IMF. The Bank is owned by its 
shareholders, and was set up with a subscribed capital of $37 billion, of 
which one tenth ($3-7 billion) is paidin. In 1980, ina move to maintain the 
Bank’s lending ability, the subscribed capital was doubled to $75 billion, 
with, again, one tenth being paid-in. 

The Bank operates by borrowing, mostly from the US, Japan, West 
Germany, Switzerland and the OPEC countries, and lending these funds. 
Funds are borrowed at particularly favourable rates as the Bank is 
empowered to call on the un-paid-in capital to repay loans in the event of 
default. There is thus negligible risk in lending to the Bank. In addition, 
the Bank is able to lend the paid-in capital, on which it pays no interest. 

Thus, for example in 1981, the Bank was able to borrow funds at 9-1 per 
cent, but with the use of the zero interest paid-in capital, the net cost of funds 
to the Bank was only 6:1 percent. The Bank lends at 0:5 per cent above the 
cost of its borrowed funds. In 1981 this meant that the Bank lent at 9-6 per 
cent, a margin of 3-5 per cent over the cost of the funds. The Bank pays no 
dividends to its share-holders. 

In 1956, the Bank set up a subsidiary organization, the International 
Finance Corporation (IFC), which makes loans at close to commercial rates 
to private sector enterprises. In 1960, the Bank set up a second subsidiary 
organization, the International Development Association (IDA), to dis- 
burse loans to the poorest group of developing countries at highly con- 
cessionary rates. These loans are made from grants contributed by 
member governments. IDA disbursements are made at zero interest, with 
a 0:75 per cent charge to cover the Bank’s administrative costs. TDA loans 
have a 10 year grace period, and a 50 year maturity. Net flows of funds to 
Africa from the World Bank comprised $US 614 m of IBRD loans (1984), 
$US 107m of IFC investments (1985), and $US 761m of IDA loans 
(1984).3 

In the main, voting within the IBRD depends on shareholdings, within 
IFC on ownership of the capital stock, and within IDA on contributions. 
As with the IMF, a small number of votes are allocated to each country 
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TABLE 2 
IBRD, IFC & IDA Votes 

IBRD IFC IDA 
% of % of % of 
Country Grouping votes votes votes 
Industrial (18 countries) 67-1 65-6 65-4 
Africa (43 countries) 4:7 45 7-6 
Other LDCs (80 countries) 28:2 29-9 27:0 


Sources: World Bank, Annual Report 
IFC, Annual Report. 


irrespective of contributions or ownership. In IDA, some regional group- 
ings of countries, comprising both LDCs and industrialized countries, elect 
directors who exercise votes on behalfofthe group. Effective control of the 
three bodies is as indicated in Table 2. 

In the years up to 1963, the Bank concentrated on lending for 
infrastructure—mostly transport, electricity and water projects—with some 
lending to schemes that enabled larger farmers to adopt modern methods 
involving fertilizers, pesticides and mechanization. Between 1963 to 1968 
the Bank extended its activities to education and state-owned industries. 
During the 1970s, the Bank began to lend to schemes that aided small 
farmers and provided basic services to rural areas, supported urban housing 
and services schemes, and made loans to finance oil and gas exploration. 

In 1979, the World Bank initiated a programme of Structural Adjustment 
Loans (SALs). These loans are for longer periods (about 5 years) than 
IMF loans, and are designed to tide countries over until their balance of 
payments positions can be strengthened by changes in the structures of their 
economies. Loans are only made to countries that have come to an agree- 
ment with the IMF. Conditions involve broadly similar policies and have 
in addition stressed adjusting domestic energy and agricultural prices to 
world levels, removal of subsidies to industry, the introduction of pro- 
grammes to improve marketing and management institutions, and reforms 
of parastatal organizations. 

From 1982, the World Bank has made Sector Adjustment loans to facili- 
tate structural changes within a particular areas of the economy. From 
1985, the World Bank has instituted loans under a Special Facility for Sub- 
Saharan Africa. Sector Adjustment and the Special Facility loans have 
involved similar conditionality to SALs. Nineteen African countries— 
Burundi, Equatorial Guinea, Ghana, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Ivory Coast, 
Kenya, Madagascar, Malawi, Mauritius, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo, Uganda, Zaire and Zambia—have accepted conditional 
World Bank lending in the 1980s. 
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Evolution of IMF and World Bank Policies 


The IMF balance of payments adjustment policies stem from standard 
economic analysis of the major influences on the components of a country’s 
international payments. Private investment flows and aid receipts are not 
considered susceptible to policy-induced changes in the short-period. 
Adjustment can be affected by a reduction in economic activity, that is, a fall 
in the level of domestic output which will reduce the demand for imported 
raw materials and investment goods, and which, by reducing incomes, will 
reduce demand for consumer good imports. Reductions in government 
spending, allied to increases in taxation, with reduction in the availability of 
credit to investing bodies and consumers are prescribed to achieve the 
reduction in activity. These measures are judged to have a fairly rapid 
impact in reducing imports. 

Devaluation is urged to increase exports and to encourage domestic pro- 
duction of goods to replaceimports. Imports are made more expensive and 
this encourages switching to domestically produced alternatives. In the 
African context of countries producing, in the main, small proportions of 
total world supplies of their export commodities, exports are considered to 
increase by higher domestic prices encouraging greater production. The 
devaluation effects are considered to take longer to affect imports (there may 
be limited domestic alternatives to imported fuels, machinery spares and raw 
materials for manufacturing); Africa’s exports of minerals require lengthy 
investment programmes and most agricultural exports require several years 
before plantings yield crops. An important component of IMF thinking 
has been that devaluation alone will not improve the balance of payments; it 
must be accompanied by a reduction in the money supply, which in Africa 
invariably requires a reduction in the public sector budget deficit. 

Although a mix of devaluation and expenditure reduction is theoretically 
able to correct the imbalance in international payments while maintaining 
full employment of resources, in the African economies short-term adjust- 
ment has tended to rely heavily on reducing expenditure, with consequent 
adverse effects on employment and incomes. 

World Bank lending and aid to Africa starts from the premise that 
economic growth and the raising of living standards depends on accumulat- 
ing capital, both in physical plant and equipment, and by increasing the 
education and skills of the labour force. In many cases, the introduction of 
new and better methods of production requires the appropriate equipment 
incorporating the new techniques and an appropriately skilled labour force. 
In the 1970s it was thought that the distribution of income could be made 
more egalitarian by concentration aid on rural projects and schemes aimed at 
benefiting the urban poor. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, the consensus of development economists was 
that market forces were not effective in meeting the development needs of 
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poor countries. Their were dissenting voices such as Bauer and Yamey* 
and Johnson,’ but they did not find themselves with influential roles in 
formulating policy. For a quarter of a century poor countries constructed 
tariff barriers behind which industrial projects, often government financed 
or subsidized, produced manufactured goods that were previously 
imported. Exchange rates were fixed and, with the onset of domestic 
inflation due in part to increased public expenditure giving rise to budget 
deficits, there were balance of payments difficulties leading to overvalued 
currencies which were maintained at fixed levels by batteries of trade and 
exchange controls. Attempts to control prices led to goods disappearing 
from shops and the emergence of black markets. Parastatal marketing 
boards purchased agricultural export crops at controlled prices, invariably at 
well below the world price. Substantial public sector programmes in edu- 
cation, health, infrastructure and industrialization were initiated. Foreign 
capital was subjected in some cases to nationalization and almost invariably 
to restrictions which discouraged further investment. 

In the 1970s concern that development did not benefit the poorer sections 
of the community, led to aid being re-directed and governments being urged 
to change their budget allocations toward projects designed to help rural 
communities and poor urban groups. But a more fundamental change in 
thinking was provoked by the performances of the newly industrializing 
countries, South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong Kong. A major 
impetus was provided by the work of Little, Scitovsky and Scott,® who 
argued persuasively for the benefits to be gained from taking advantage of 
the opportunities offered by world markets. In the African context, the 
World Bank’s Accelerated Development in Sub-Saharan Africa,’ published 
in 1981 and mostly now referred to as the Berg Report after the name of 
its principle author, tactfully acknowledged that external conditions and 
legacies of the Colonial period had contributed to poor economic perform- 
ance, but laid a substantial part of the explanation on the adverse effects of 
government intervention inthe economy. These views were reinforced by 
other World Bank opinion, notably in the World Development Report of 
1983.8 


The Assessment of IMF & World Bank Policies 
The IMF approach to balance of payments problems has been heavily 
criticized in that the over-riding concern with correcting deficits has led to 
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insistence upon expenditure reduction which has been costly in terms of 
output lost and unemployment created. In addition, the policies have been 
criticized in terms of their effectiveness in meeting the narrow objectives set 
by the IMF. Under half those accepting IMF loans achieve their balance 
of payments and inflation objectives, and only one-fifth achieve their growth 
targets.” 

The effectiveness of aid has been attacked by critics from both the left and 
right of the political spectrum. The left sees it as reinforcing inequality and 
an agency for continuing the increases in wealth of the Industrial countries at 
the expense of LDCs.1° The right argues that much aid is wasted, that it 
often only succeeds in increasing consumption expenditure rather than 
investment, and that it undermines the ability of LDCs to solve their own 
problems.’ The empirical evidence for Africa is not conclusive. Studies 
show no systematic relationship between the amount of aid received and the 
rateofgrowth.'? The lack of general empirical support is acknowledged by 
the World Bank.!? Nevertheless, the World Bank goes on to conclude that 
most aid has been productive and helpful to development on the basis of case 
studies of seven countries, three of which, Kenya, Mali and Malawi, are 
African. 

I have myself discussed in detail the general theoretical arguments and 
the empirical evidence for Africa bearing on the effectiveness of market- 
orientated policies.‘ There are arguments to support both intervention 
and reliance on market forces depending on the nature of the market struc- 
tures observed. Thus the theoretical arguments are not decisive in the 
absence of firm empirical evidence. 

The overall impression of the empirical evidence is as follows. There is 
strong empirical support for the effects of price incentives on the production 
of export crops and for the benefits to be gained from taking advantage 
of export opportunities. There is equally strong evidence for the more 
efficient use of resources in private manufacturing, agriculture, mining and 
marketing enterprises as compared with state-owned operations. There is 
some evidence that countries with price structures that more closely repre- 
sent scarcities, in particular those that have less overvalued currencies, have 
exhibited better economic performance over the past two decades. There 
is no strong evidence that the reform programmes will make the distribution 
of income more egalitarian or help those sections of the population in most 
poverty. 
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Major concern centres on two issues. First is deciding what is the most 
desirable timing and sequencing of reform measures, particularly for 
economies that have departed substantially from price structures that reflect 
scarcities. ‘There are fears that political stability will be strained by the 
substantial adjustments required and that certain sequences of reforms will 
make economic performance worse. Second, in the light of the initial 
improvements, but subsequent recessions experienced in South America,/5 
the question arises whether initial upturns in growth, balance of payments 
and inflation indicators experienced in some reforming African countries 
can be sustained. 

Overall, on the basis of the evidence, there is reason to be cautious as to 
whether the whole package of IMF and Word Bank reforms will provide 
politically feasible and sustainable improvement in economic efficiency, 
growth and price stability, or make the distribution of income more 
egalitarian. 


Impetus for policy change in Africa 

It is clear from the voting structures of the IMF and World Bank that 
these institutions are in the control of the industrialized countries. This 
gives these countries the ability to make access to funds contingent upon 
such policies as they see fit to impose. However, the funds provided by the 
two institutions are modest in terms of the contributions they make to the’ 
balance of payments positions of borrowing countries. Table 3 shows how 
the Current Account (goods & services) deficits of African countries have 
been financed. Table 4 relates these flows to the percentages of total 
imports they finance. 

It can be argued that the leverage of the IMF and World Bank is greater 
than the sums provided by the two bodies, as other official funds and 
private loans might not be forthcoming in the absence of IMF agreement. 
However, it has been quite possible for countries at variance with the IMF 
and the World Bank to continue to obtain loans from Industrial countries 
and, indeed, some lenders have made positive efforts to fill gaps left by 
lenders supporting IMF and World Bank policies. Tanzania is the most 
notable example; despite an economic strategy resolutely at odds with IMF 
and World Bank thinking (a heavily overvalued currency, substantial 
parastal marketing and manufacturing, administered prices diverging sub- 
stantially from world prices), Tanzania was second only to Sudan among 
African countries in the total amount of concessionary finance received over 
the period 1973-83 and sixth among African countries in aid received per 
head of population.‘© What is more, Tanzania’s receipts of concessional 
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TABLE3 
African Current Account Deficit Finance, SUSm 
Finance Source 1970 % 1978 % 1983 % 
Private invest’t 309 30-7 3,349 34-9 3,165 28-2 
World Bank loans 106 10-5 608 6:3 1,142 10-2 
Other Off] loans 356 35-4 1,905 19-9 2,893 25-8 
IMF loans —45 —40 155 16 1,319 11-7 
Private loans 189 19-3 3,568 37-2 2,714 24-2 
Total Deficits 1,005 100-0 9,585 100-0 11,234 100-0 





Source: OECD, Geographical Distribution of Financial Flows to Developing Countries (Paris, 


annually). 
TABLE 4 
African Sources of Deficit Finance in Relation to Imports 
Ratio 1970 1978 1983 
IMF/Imports % —0-5 0:4 25 
World Bank/Imports % 1:1 15 2:9 
All finance/Imp’ts % 10:5 23-2 24:8 
Total Imports $USm 9,527 41,233 45,345 





Source: OECD Geographical Distribution of Financial Flows to 
Developing Countries (Paris, annually). 


loans increased significantly during the period when her interventionist 
policies in the economy were being intensified.!7 

Bates has argued that the economic structures and strategies of African 
countries, prior to market-orientated policy reform, have biased income 
distribution in favour of the minority of the population with effective politi- 
cal power.'® Employed urban workers and governing elites are seen as the, 
groups benefiting at the expense of the nearly 80 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of Africa south of the Sahara living in rural areas and predominantly 
engaged in agriculture. Bates concentrates on the operations of parastatal 
export crop marketing boards with monopoly powers, which in general in 
Africa have offered substantially lower prices to rural producers than have 
been realized from the sale of the crops on world markets. By contrast, 
cereal marketing boards have often subsidized prices of foodstuffs consumed 
by urban dwellers. Overvalued currencies have reinforced the bias in the 
distribution of real income, lowering the domestic price of export crops and 
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reducing domestic prices of imports, with the latter presumed to mostly 
benefit urban groups. Work by de Melo & Robinson supports the view that 
government intervention (they consider import controls) rather than market 
solutions (devaluation) shifts income distribution in favour of the wealthier 
groups in society.!? 

If vested political interest is opposed to market solutions and if the finan- 
cial leverage of the IMF and World Bank acting alone is not decisive in 
imposing policy change, why then have so many African countries begun 
substantial restructuring of their economies on market economy lines? This 
is an intriguing question, particularly when the evidence is by no means 
conclusive regarding the efficiency benefits and the nature of distributional 
changes resulting from market solutions. 

Various factors are possible by way of explanation. First, the nature of 
the vested interests of the ruling elites may have changed over the two 
decades that have elapsed since most African countries achieved their 
independence. Continuous bias in the distribution of income has enabled 
these groups to build up substantial private asset holdings. It may be that 
they have more to gain now from a more rapid expansion of GDP than from 
the continuation of the biased flows of the past. 

Second, it is possible that the ruling elites have largely satisfied their desire 
for personal aquisition and are now looking to improve the circumstances 
of the wider community. This would be analagous to many captains of 
industry in the 19th century in Europe and North America who turned to 
increasing philanthropy in the latter parts of their lives. 

Third, the World Bank and IMF are powerful purveyors of ideas as well as 
finance. The IMF is in continual contact with the Governors of Africa’s 
Central Banks. It organizes workshops for Central Bank employees on 
stabilization policies, and it publishes an academic journal, IMF Staff 
Papers, which has disseminated important theoretical and empirical work 
which has tended to support IMF policy prescriptions. 

More successful, however, in influencing attitudes has been the World 
Bank. Itsupports a powerful team of research economists of high technical 
ability, comprising the largest group of professional economists anywhere in 
the world working on development problems. These economists are 
highly paid and are recruited world-wide. In 1985, the World Bank con- 
ducted 11 Senior Policy Seminars, 19 Trainers’ Seminars and 46 Direct 
Training Sessions for senior employees of the governments of LDCs.?° 
The Bank has begun to publish a particularly popular and expensively pre- 
pared annual review of development problems, the World Development 
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Report, as well as publications in similar style on particular problems, such 
as the Berg Report. The documents are designed to be readily assimilated 
by those concerned with development problems, without a strong back- 
ground in economic theory or statistical methods. These publications, it 
might be argued, are selective in the case-study evidence they present and 
occasionally gloss over technical objections that might be levelled at the 
methods used to obtain results.”! 

These ideas have been important in changing attitudes in both the 
Industrial Countries and Africa. In Europe and North America, donors 
and commercial lenders have increasingly been persuaded that aid will be 
unproductive and lending riskier in the absence of market-orientated policy 
reforms by African recipient countries. This has led to more bilateral 
donors and commercial lenders making aid, loans and rescheduling of debts 
conditional upon agreement with the IMF and World Bank. 

Increasing numbers of advisers in Finance and Planning Ministries in 
Africa have been educated in American or European Universities, where 
neo-classical economic theory is the almost universal starting-point for 
analysis of the operation of markets and assessment of the efficiency of 
economic systems. To a considerable extent this has involved a better 
appreciation of the properties of competitive market systems, particularly 
the nature of opportunity costs, the gains from trade, the international 
mobility of capital, and the welfare implications of policy interventions. 
Many of the arguments used in Africa to dismiss reliance on market forces, 
primary product exports and foreign investment have not considered the full 
implications of the alternatives involved. The general equilibrium nature 
of neo-classical analysis, where a change in one market has effects on all other 
markets, has not proved easy for non-economic specialists to grasp. But to 
professional economists, the optimal properties of the competitive market 
system have proved, over the decades, to be an extremely seductive set of 
ideas. 

The timing of adoption of policy changes has been the result of a mutually 
reinforcing coincidence of factors. First, academic research work evalu- 
ating twenty years of interventionist experience and rehabilitating market 
forces gained momentum in the 1970s and has been expressed through 
channels more readily accessible to policy makers inthe 1980s. Particularly 
influential has been the analysis of the effects of pricing policy on export crop 
production and the evaluation of parastatal performance. 

Second, it has taken two decades since the early 1960s for ruling elites to 
consolidate their asset holdings such that they might now be prepared to 
consider development policies whose benefits might be spread more widely. 

Finally, whereas at Independence there were but a handful of graduates to 
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staff Planning and Finance Ministries and Central Banks in Africa, the 
expansion of higher education and wide access to postgraduate study over- 
seas has led to these institutions being increasingly able to engage technically 
proficient indigenous staff. Steady promotion through the ranks has now 
seen these recruits begin to occupy senior positions with considerable ability 
to influence policy. Advice offered by expatriate experts from industrial- 
ized countries has often been viewed sceptically in that it might be designed 
to further the interests of those countries at the expense of LDCs. Ruling 
elites are more receptive to advice given by their own indigenous experts. 

Keynes was of the opinion that the power of vested interests was vastly 
exaggerated compared with the gradual encroachment of ideas. For 
present day African countries, the prevailing orthodoxy may have originated 
with the defunct economists and academic scribblers who developed neo- 
classical theory. But the more immediate influence is likely to be an African 
technocrat in continual close contact with the research departments of the 
IMF and the World Bank. 


DEBT IN SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA: THE 
LOCAL POLITICS OF STABILISATION 


Jerr HAYNES, TREVOR W. PARFITT AND STEPHEN RILEY 


Introduction 


THERE CAN be little doubt that the debt crisis has become the central issue in 
North-South relations during the lastten years. Ithas stimulated a volumin- 
ous literature which has tended to focus on the plight of large Latin American 
debtors (such as Brazil, Agentina and Mexico) and the possible effects on the 
international economy if one or more of them were to default. However, in 
recent years there has been a growing international awareness that Sub- 
Saharan Africa is also suffering from increasingly severe debt problems. 

There are varying estimates of the level of African indebtedness. The 
World Bank’s estimate of Africa’s gross external liabilities in 1984 was 
US $78-4 billion.! However, Green and Griffith-Jones point out that 
World Bank figures do not take into account certain elements of short- 
term and non-official debt. They have estimated that, if these items 
and trade arrears are included, total debt for 1984 amounted to some 
$125 billion? The Organisation of African Unity (OAU) put this 
total even higher at $158 billion by the end of 1984 and predicted a 
rise to more than $170 billion by the end of 1985. The OAU Declaration 
on the Economic Situation in Africa noted: 


Although the external indebtedness of our countries might seem 
small in volume when compared with the corresponding figures 
of other Third World regions, it represented 36 per cent of the 
Gross Domestic Product of our region in 1984, and the debt 
service ratio is expected to be much higher than 27 per cent of exports 
in 1985.9 


These commitments have caused considerable balance of payments diffi- 
culties and represent an almost insupportable drain on Africa’s meagre 
foreign exchange resources. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that African governments have increasingly sought assistance from public 
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institutions such as the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World 
Bank. Indeed, one of the most notable results of the African debt crisis has 
been the increasing influence it has given the IMF over economic policy 
formulation by governments throughout the continent. Most African 
states have been obliged to request IMF assistance at one time or another 
and have consequently found themselves bound by the Fund’s economic 
conditionality. This usually takes the form of a stabilisation programme 
comprising deflationary measures, devaluation, public sector retrenchment 
and adoption of a more liberal attitude to foreign investment. These 
programmes are unpopular because they tend to lower the standard of living 
for various influential sectors of the population (notably the urban groups), 
whose discontentment can lead to political instability. The phenomenon 
of the ‘IMF coup’ is by no means unknown in Africa, with Liberia and 
Sudan being two of the more obvious examples. 

However, in order to attain an understanding of the full impact of the 
debt crisis in Africa, we must appreciate that its effects have varied 
across the continent. African states differ in many ways: in their 
administrative capacity, the character of political leadership, structure of 
production, and level and composition of external indebtedness at the very 
least. The effects of debts in each country will be mediated through these 
variable factors. An OECD survey has pointed out that ‘developing- 
country debt problems are not all the same’.* This article seeks to contri- 
bute to an understanding of the crisis by examining the domestic effects of 
international debt in three differing countries: Ghana, Sierra Leone and 
Zaire. Whilst all are designated low income countries according to 
OECD criteria, Zaire is potentially wealthy due to its extensive mineral 
resources. Both Zaire and Sierra Leone have adopted what might be 
termed neo~colonial development strategies, whilst Ghana is ruled by a 
quasi-military regime with radical populist pretentions. Zaire and 
Sierra Leone are also notorious for their administrative inefficiency 
and corruption, whereas the Rawlings regime in Ghana has taken stringent 
measures to combat corruption in the past. Furthermore, Sierra Leone 
has been politically stable in recent years whilst Zaire and Ghana have 
been prone to periodic unrest and coup attempts. In analysing the various 
ways that debt has manifested itself in these differing environments, 
we shall focus on the following questions: How did each country get into 
debt? How indebted are they, on what terms and to whom? Whatare the 
political consequences of their indebtedness both at the international 
and local levels? What have been the consequences of external IMF 
intervention? 


4. External Debt of Developing Countries: 1983 Survey, (Paris: OECD, 1984), p. 14. 
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Zairean Debt: can the sick man of Africa cure himself?” 


It has become almost de rigeur for analyses of the Zairean political economy 
to focus on the contrast between the country’s potential wealth and its actual 
status as one of the twenty poorest states in the world. Despite having 
plentiful stocks of mineral resources such as copper, cobalt, uranium and 
diamonds, Zaire’s GNP stood at a pitifully low $170 per capita in 1983 and 
its external debt is one of the largest in Africa at $4-5 billion at the end of 
1985. Moreover, a considerable proportion of this debt had been borrowed 
from private banks on non-concessional terms. About two-thirds is owed 
to Paris Club official creditors, whilst some $350 million is owed to London 
Club commercial creditors. Debt service represents a major obligation, 
having risen from 10 per cent of the national budget in 1982 to 44 per cent in 
1985 while the percentage for 1986 has been estimated at 40 per cent by 
Kengo wa Dondo, the Zairean Prime Minister.’ 

The explanation for Zairean poverty and indebtedness lies with various 
factors. Amongst them are the decline in the copper price, closure of the 
Benguela railway due to the fighting in Angola since 1975, the Shaba Wars, 
rising oil prices and investment in unproductive prestige projects such as the 
Inga-Shaba powerline. However, a central factor is the massive corruption 
asseciated with President Mobutu’s patrimonial and personalised rule, 
which has been variously defined as caesarist and absolutist. These terms 
denote a form of rule through which Mobutu dominates Zairean politics by 
means of a complex network of patron-client relationships. ‘The patronage 
power underlying this system is provided by the control Mobutu and his 
clients have over state funds and, more specifically, their ability to 
misappropriate such funds on a large scale. 
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There are numerous examples of gross corruption. Perhaps the major 
source of illicit funds was Sozacom, the parastatal responsible for marketing 
copper and cobalt. The Zairean elite used Sozacom’s right of access to 
foreign exchange to make money on the black market. It is estimated that 
about $1 billion was misappropriated in this way. Such activities did great 
damage to the Zairean economy. One group of 13 MPs wrote to Mobutu in 
December 1980 noting that, if even a quarter of the elite’s illicit earnings 
were returned from their foreign bank accounts, it would be sufficient to pay 
off Zaire’s debts. Mobutu did not appreciate the advice and all 13 were 
arrested.’ 

Indeed, Mobutu’s response to internal and external demands for change 
has consistently been, until very recently, one of intransigence. Amnesty 
International has assembled evidence to the effect that Mobutu has no 
qualms in using repression to keep the lid on internal pressures. Subtler 
tactics, however, had to be mobilised against external pressures from Zaire’s 
creditors. Such pressures began to mount in 1975 when Zaire stopped 
paying any principal or interest on its commercial bank debt in the wake of 
the oil price hike and the collapse of the copper price. The IMF intervened 
in 1976 when it agreed the first of a succession of stabilisation programmes 
with Mobutu. These consisted of the usual IMF conditionality including 
devaluation, public sector retrenchment and guarantees to maintain debt 
repayments. A pattern emerged whereby Mobutu’s government would 
agree successive programmes, draw the first tranche and then fail to meet 
‘the conditionality leading to the programme’s suspension. Even when the 
Fund sent its own man, German banker Erwin Blumenthal, to take over the 
nation’s finances and restrict the elite’s access to foreign exchange, he found 
that he was unable to restrict the excesses of Mobutu and his lieutenants. 
Within a year of his arrival in 1978, Blumenthal had left Zaire in disgust, 
declaiming that Mobutu’s regime was utterly corrupt and had no intention 
of paying its debts. Mobutu evidently employed a deliberate tactic of 
making agreements to gain immediate funding and then breaking them so 
that he would not have to implement any reforms that the Fund demanded.?° 
It was this that helped to give Zaire its reputation as the sick man of 
Africa. 

Despite this, the IMF agreed yet another stabilisation programme with 
the Mobutu regime in 1981 which yet again fell through when Zaire failed to 
fulfil its conditionality. It might be asked why Zaire was favoured with five 
debt reschedulings by the Paris Club and successive IMF programmes. 
Young and Turner have pointed out that in 1980 there was a slight improve- 
ment in Zaire’s external payment situation possibly due to Mobutu’s 
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continual absence through foreign visits.1! However, Mobutu has also 
skillfully manipulated US desires to have a strategically placed anti- 
communist ally in Central Africa. Thus, he supported the FNLA against 
the Marxist MPLA in the Angolan conflict; he has recognised Israel; and in 
1982 he earned the plaudits of President Reagan for sending 2,700 troops to 
Chad. Such political actions apparently earned Zaire an unusual degree of 
leniency in the economic sphere. !? 

However, since 1982 Zaire appears to have gone a long way towards 
putting its house into good economic order. December 1983 saw the 
agreement of a 15-month standby loan worth SDR 228m ($227:54m). 
Apparently Mobutu had to work hard to convince the Fund that it would be 
worthwhile to give him the loan. This involved executing some of the 
reforms that the IMF had previously demanded to no avail. Thus, 1983 
saw cuts in government spending, a tightening of budgetary controls, the 
beginning of price liberalisation, devaluation of the zaire by 77-5 per cent 
and, significantly, the abolition of the notoriously corrupt Sozacom. 
These actions, together with the way in which Mobutu has scrupulously 
observed subsequent stabilisation programmes, have wrought a complete 
change in Zaire’s relationship with the IMF and its Western creditors. 
The one-time sick man of Africa is now regarded as the Fund’s model 
pupil. 

Indeed, it can be argued that Zaire’s new economic probity has borne 
some fruit. The flotation of the zaire has nearly wiped out the black market 
since the differential between official and black market rates has fallen to 
between five to ten per cent (previously the official exchange rate had placed 
the zaire at five times its black market value). This has in turn reduced the 
incentive to smuggle, which raised exports by 20 per cent in dollar terms in 
1984, with diamond output rising 55 percent. The de-controlling of agri- 
cultural producer prices led to price rises ranging from 100 to 200 per cent, 
which stimulated increased production in some parts of the country of some 
food and export crops, notably coffee.‘* Inflation fell from 101 per cent in 
1983 to 17-7 per cent in 1984 and GDP rose by 2-4 per cent in the same 
period. 14 

Zaire’s creditors have rewarded this good behaviour with further aid and 
reschedulings. With the conclusion of the December 1983 IMF standby 
loan, further agreements were signed covering April 1985 to April 1986 
(worth SDR 162m) and the 22 months beginning in April 1986 (worth SDR 
214m). The Paris Club has also awarded successive reschedulings, the first 
covering $305m of debt falling due during 1985 and the first quarter of 
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1986 and the second covering $100m falling due between April 1986 and 
March 1987. IDA has offered the Zairean private sector $80m in foreign 
exchange, whilst the World Bank has promised $60m from its special facility 
for Sub-Saharan Africa.! Unfortunately, all is not as well as these indi- 
cators would seem to suggest. Although inflation fell between 1983-84 it 
rose again in 1985 from 17:7 per cent to 39 per cent, due to the depreciation of 
the zaire itself caused by the chronic shortage of foreign exchange. Indeed, 
various analysts have noted that large devaluations tend to be inflationary. 
It must also be noted that whilst GNP grew by two per cent, population rose 
by three per cent, which meant that per capita income had fallen.1® Nor 
was Mobutu’s agricultural price liberalisation uniformly successful. Zaire 
is a huge country (four times the size of France) with only 1,400 miles of 
paved roads; this means that certain farmers are too isolated to take advan- 
tage of the new incentives to market their surplus. It has been calculated 
that farmers receive only 20 to 40 per cent of the retail price of their goods 
due to high transport costs. In some areas farmers are at the mercy of the 
only operator in the region who owns a truck. Even where the price rises 
have succeeded in raising production, there are doubts as to whether the 
benefits will be lasting. For example, increased coffee production was 
brought about by smallholders who have no access to credit or training in 
improved farming methods. Neither the state nor private capital have 
shown much interest in providing these services and so the prospects for 
long-term development look bleak.” 

Additionally, it has to be remembered that debt service is currently 
running at 40 per cent of export earnings and the numerous reschedulings 
accorded to Zaire will only exacerbate this situation. Apparently the 1983 
Paris Club rescheduling will add $1-2 billion to debt service falling due in the 
period 1985-91. It would seem that Zaire is likely to have difficulty in 
meeting these commitments, let alone financing development, given that in 
1984 its debt repayments amounted to $191-5m more than the aid it received 
in the year. A leading aid donor has calculated that, even if sufficient 
Zairean debt is rescheduled to keep debt service down to 20 per cent over the 
next five years, minimum aid of $430m per annum would be needed to keep 
net transfers at zero. This is ‘obviously a situation incompatible with 


recovery or development’.!® 
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Zaire’s enormous debt burden (together with depreciation of the zaire, 
which has increased the local currency commitment) has severely impaired 
the state’s ability to budget for development. The investment budget for 
1985 was set at a low $65m, only to be cut further to $40m. Such low 
budgetting has directly impaired the Zairean development effort. The 
World Bank has been able to disburse less than 50 per cent of its commit- 
ments to Zairean projects during the three years up to 1985 due to low 
government counterpart funding for agreed programmes. +? 

Under these circumstances, it is essential to mobilise private capital 
to finance Zaire’s development. The new 1986-90 development plan 
premises its assumptions of eight per cent growth in industry and six per 
cent growth in infrastructure on a projected private sector investment of 95 
billion zaires. This seems highly optimistic given that the Inga free trading 
zone, Zofi, has failed to attract one major investment, despite offering an 
attractive programme of tax and energy pricing concessions.2° Despite 
Mcebutu’s recent efforts it would seem that private capital still remembers 
Zaire as the sick man of Africa. 

The implementation of Zaire’s austerity programme has also had adverse 
effects on lower and middle income Zaireans. The number of civil servants 
and teachers employed by the state fell from 260,000 to 178,000.7! 
Apparently most of the civil servants who were dismissed come from the 
lower echelons of the bureaucracy. The education and health budgets have 
been pared down to a level whereby they have virtually no effect on Zaire’s 
population of about 31 million.?? Mobutu also set a limit to wage increases 
of 25 per cent in 1985, whilst the rate of inflation was running at about 40 per 
cent.23 It has been argued that Mobutu deliberately targeted the austerity 
programme on the lower levels of Zairean society in order to leave the 
perquisites of his elite intact as far as possible.?* 

One might expect that this uneven distribution of the burdens of austerity 
would provoke discontent and unrest amongst the disadvantaged groups. 
Such fears were expressed in a document of 19 July 1985 signed by the first 
vice president of the legislative council, Kakume Mwana Kahambwe, on 
behalfof20 MPs. Itcomplained that many civil servants had not been paid 
for months and that Zaire’s economic successes had not filtered down to the 
general populace. Consequently, it argued, internal security was at risk.?° 
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Support for this view is provided by instances such as the strike of workers at 
the harbour of Matadi and on the Zaire River during January 1985. They 
brought all commercial traffic to a halt as they struck for a 50 per cent wage 
rise in direct opposition to the 25 per cent wage limit.?° 

However, Mobutu clearly has the answer to this problem in the form of his 
usual methods of repression. ‘There is even some evidence to suggest that 
he is being supported in this course of action by certain of his creditors. 
West Germany has provided military aid of DM 2-5m for Mobutu to setupa 
new Civil Guard numbering 20,000 men. One of its duties is to be crowd 
control. The USA also played its part by agreeing to increase military aid 
to Zaire by 50 percent. It has been suggested that ‘a US—West German 
axis has been emerging, in which the Americans provide finance and the 
Germans hardware and know-how’.*”_ Indeed, there has been speculation 
that Mobutu timed the arrest of seven members of an opposition party, the 
Union for Democracy and Social Progress, in December 1985 to coincide 
with IMF talks in order to demonstrate to his creditors that he could quell 
discontent and make the austerity programme stick.?® 

What then can be said of the local politics of Zaire’s debt? To a large 


extent the debt owes its origins to the corrupt nature of Zaire’s local politics. `< 
g p 


It might be argued that IMF demands for economic liberalisation and 
austerity would have a beneficial effect on Zaire by forcing Mobutv’s corrupt 
regime to reform itself. However, IMF austerity measures have had mixed 
effects. They have not fostered Zairean development largely due to the 
inability of many farmers to take advantage of increased producer prices and 
the limits set on government capital spending. Nor have they forced 
Mobutu to change his style of patronage politics. Rather than substantially 
reducing the perquisites of his elite, he has made the ordinary populace bear 
the brunt of austerity and has used repression to keep their discontentment 
in check. Such is Mobutu’s political value to his backers that they have 
assisted him in this policy. It seems clear then that the local politics of debt 
in Zaire consists of increasing poverty and repression for the lower levels of 
society. 


Ghanaian debt: what price success??? 


During the 1970s and early 1980s, Ghana’s economic development was 
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hampered by deep-rooted structural imbalances. As a result, Ghana suf- 
fered a continuous decline in output and export earnings, aggravated by a 
deterioration in its external terms of trade and two periods of severe drought 
in 1975-77 and 1981-83, leading to the amassing of considerable external 
debts. By 1980 total short-term debt amounted to $358-4 million, of which 
the most important was arrears on current payments, accounting for 62 per 
cent ($221-3 million) of this typeof debt. Medium-term debts were $3363 
million, consisting largely of pre-1966 suppliers’ credits rescheduled under 
the Rome Agreement of 1974.3° Long-term debts amounted to $662-3 
million; external total debt was $1357-0 million, with a debt service ratio 
estimated officially at 5-6 per cent of total exports of goods and services. 
The external medium- and long-term debt grew at an average rate of 11 per 
cent per annum in the decade 1970-80, declining between 1980-84 to an 
annual growth rate of four per cent. Total debt outstanding (disbursed 
only) stood at $1120-0 million at December 1984, equivalent to some 35 per 
cent of GDP at ‘parallel’ exchange rates.?4 

The composition of external debt since 1970 showed a considerable 
increase in the proportion owed to official creditors. The share of official or 
public debt increased from 54 per cent in 1970, to 72 per cent in 1979, to 85 
per cent by 1982. Much of this upsurge came from a rapidly growing debt 
to the International Development Agency (the World Bank’s soft-loan 
affiliate) and the World Bank; by 1982 36 per cent of all debt was of this 
type. This change in the composition of the debt was paralleled by the 
increasing share owed by government, rising from 42 per cent in 1970 to 75 
per cent in 1983. 

Ghana’s growing indebtedness can be traced to a number of factors. 
From the early 1970s the economy faltered, due largely to policy failures. 
Once initiated there was a spiral of large fiscal deficits, too rapid monetary 
growth leading to high inflationary rates, forlorn attempts at holding down 
prices through ‘price controls’, a mushrooming real effective exchange rate 
and rapid declines in real producer prices and wages. This in turn led toa 
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continuous erosion of the tax base. External factors played their part; there 
was a pronounced deterioration in Ghana’s terms of trade coupled with 
major price rises in imported petroleum products and manufacturers from 
1973-74 onwards.>? 

In addition, a further reason for the dramatic economic decline between 
1970 and 1983, and hence the need for external financing, can be located :in 
the government’s propensity to allow the cedi to become over-valued in 
relation to most foreign currencies, which in turn led to a precipitous decline 
in the ‘real’ producer price of Ghana’s principal export, cocoa. Even 
though the producer price of cocoa nominally increased more than sixfold 
between 1974 and 1980, the ‘real’ price declined by over 50 per cent. By 
1981 the price was equivalent to just 24 per cent of the 1973-74 figure.*3 
This was particularly serious for the Government as it relied on cocoa taxes 
for a large proportion of total taxation. Owing to the poor domestic price, 
much cocoa was smuggled to the Ivory Coast and Togo where prices were 
much higher.** Production of cocoa declined from an average 450 
thousand tons per year in the early 1960s to a mere 175 thousand tons by the 
early 1980s. Because of this Ghana was unable to benefit fully from the 
all-time high world prices recorded between 1975 and 1978. 

During the 1970s total indebtedness rose from nearly $895 million in 1975 
to $1429 million in 1979 as Government borrowed heavily to finance deficits, 
new equipment for the armed forces and the lifestyle of some of its members. 
Soaring prices led to governmental unpopularity., In June 1979 a coup led 
by lower ranks of the armed forces succeeded in ousting the incumbent 
military regime which had ruled from January 1972.°° Following a 
four month ‘housecleaning’, this regime, led by Fit.-Lt. Jerry Rawlings, 
handed over power to an elected government led by Hilla Limann. This 
government was, however, unwilling, or unable, to solve Ghana’s economic 
problems.*© By 1981, loans to Ghana had ceased, owing to the inability 
of the Government to service existing debts. The almost inevitable coup 
followed with Rawlings returning to power in December 1981. To date 
(mid-1986) his regime, the Provisional National Defence Council (PNDC), 
remains in power. 

Rawling’s ‘second coming’ was widely perceived as revolutionary in 
character and populist in its aspirations. The first year of his ‘National 
Democratic Revolution’ began with slogans about ‘people’s power’ and 
neo-colonialism, with the PNDC appearing particularly hostile to financial 
institutions suchas the World Bankandthe IMF. TheproblemsofGhana’s 
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economy, it was proclaimed, were closely linked to its ‘neo-colonialist’ 
structure. At this time it seemed most unlikely that an IMF package, 
implying currency devaluation and reductions in public spending, would be 
pursued by the PNDC. It was argued that previous devaluations and IMF 
loans had failed to make any improvement in the living standards of the 
common people. This was because much of the money had found its way 


‘into the pockets of politicians and other officials.... Only when [these 
evils] are eliminated will the economy become strong; only then will we be 
able to tell whether the cedi is overvalued or not.” Twelve months after 


this (April 1983), an Economic Recovery Programme (ERP) was launched 
which was virtually a standard IMF package. 

On the face of it, itis remarkable that an IMF loan was sought. However, 
the diverse make-up of the original PNDC in 1982 led to a considerable 
ideological divergence of opinion, masked in the early days by the revol- 
utionary rhetoric concerning the advisability of accepting loans from 
Western financial institutions such as the IMF. Different factions were 
represented as follows. A retired senior Army officer and a priest were the 
focal points for the middle classes; on the other hand, the radical nature of 
the PNDC was exemplified by the inclusion of representatives of the urban 
discontented such as workers, rank and file soldiers and revolutionaries. 
Significantly Rawlings was not the creature of either broad faction. 
Instead, he appeared to be a pragmatist, unwilling to accept policy directions 
which stemmed from dogmatism. This was illustrated in the intra-PNDC 
debate concerning the economic direction to pursue. To the leftist mem- 
bers the only way to change fundamentally the ‘neo-colonialist’ economy 
was to ignore Western financial institutions and to attempt to develop 
through ‘self-help’ and by accepting financial aid from such ‘progressive’ 
countries as the USSR, members of the Eastern bloc, Libya or North 
Korea.’ To therightists this wasanathema. They felt that aid should be 
sought from the West and a deflationary IMF-style package instituted to 
ameliorate the ills of the economy.*® Initially Rawlings was prepared to 
listen to the left and in early 1982 attempts were made to redress the economic 
situation by recalling all large denomination cedi notes to reduce ‘liquidity’ 
in the system, by enforcing price controls and by reducing urban rents. 
The sum total of these attempts was, however, negligible as the economy 
continued to decline. By August 1982 Rawlings was convinced that the 
policy of seeking an IMF package was the best possible solution in the 
light of the appalling economic situation.*® He had become increasingly 
impatient with the failure of the left to offer a realistic alternative to the ‘IMF 
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option’; two coup attempts in October and November, in which allegedly 
there were leftist involvement, led to the left’s virtual eradication from 
policy making circles.*! 

In December it was announced that an Economic Recovery Programme 
(ERP) was to be put into effect from the April 1983 Budget. The ERP was 
to cover the period 1983-86, combining a one-year stabilisation phase with a 
three-year medium-term development strategy. The first step was reform 
of the exchange rate, with the value of the cedi moving from C2-75-$1 in 
April 1983 to C90-$1 by January 1986 (a cumulative devaluation reducing 
the cedi to only one-thirty second of its 1983 value). Devaluation was felt 
by the PNDC to be essential both to give agricultural producers a realistic 
cedi price for their goods and to stimulate production and help to prevent 
smuggling. Producer prices of cocoa were raised by 65 per cent, retail 
prices of consumer goods and taxes on a range of public services were 
increased; public sector spending was curtailed in order to bring down the 
budget deficit and to cut the wage bill of the enormous public sector; at the 
same time the PNDC expressed its intention to reorganise or sell off 
the inefficient parastatals.*” 

This programme depended for its success on attracting external financial 
support in order to import the raw materials and equipment needed to 
fuel the export sector. In August 1983 the programme was allotted $377 
million from the IMF in standby and compensatory financing facilities for 
1983-84. Following the IMF lead, $800 million were pledged by bilateral 
and multilateral sources for the period 1984-86.*? 

It would be wrong to assume that the PNDC was forced into this type of 
programme. ‘The government stressed that most of the conditions stipu- 
lated by the IMF such as price reforms, production and export incentives, 
higher interest rate charges and fiscal policy reforms, ‘constituted the heart 
of the recovery programme... and reinforced our own initiative’.44+ Yet 
despite these claims, there was a widespread belief in Ghana that the ERP 
had been imposed by the IMF. Most vilified were the rises in the prices of 
goods and the low wage levels allowed under the programme. Anti-IMF 
demonstrations took place in both the capital, Accra, and the provincial city 
of Kumasi. The Ghana Trades Union Congress (TUC) condemned the 
C40 a day minimum wage announced in 1984 (which was insufficient to buy 
a bottle of beer or half a yam) and called for a minimum wage of C300.45 
Further opposition to the PNDC over the ERP came from the ‘professionals’ 
(lawyers, doctors and judges), students and some Church leaders. 
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The IMF and World Bank, however, were very pleased with Ghana’s 
performance. ‘The ERP had led to ‘sustained improvements in economic 
policies’ and performance. GDP grew by 10-7 per cent in 1984 and 6-1 per 
cent in 1985; the budget deficit was contained at 2 per cent of GDP; inflation 
fell from 120 per cent in 1983 to 10 per cent in 1985; positive real interest 
rates (i.e. higher than the inflation rate) were attained in 1985; and most 
subsidies and price controls were removed.*® 

A three year medium-term programme for 1986-88 (ERP II) was 
launched late in 1985. The short-term goal of stabilisation now gave way to 
attempts ‘to improve living standards on the basis of increased production 
and the efficient provision of basic social services’. ERP II required a very 
large commitment of loans to achieve its target of 5 per cent annual growth in 
GDP and 1-5 per cent increase in per capita incomes. The Ghana govern- 
ment estimated that new aid requirements of $550 million were needed in 
both 1987 and 1988 in addition to the $600 million secured for 1986.47 

Despite the optimistic economic pointers, Finance Secretary Botchwey 
was claiming in August 1986 that the economy was in ‘deep crisis’.*® Part 
of the problem was due to insufficient internal revenue and a shortfall in 
expected exports earnings. Even more significant was the low rate of dis- 
bursements of Ghana’s loans. This fell from 34 per cent in 1984 to 21 per 
cent in 1985. Both the Ghana government and the IMF stressed that aid 
would be most effective if given in the form of quick-disbursing ‘programme 
support’ (food and commodity assistance) instead of ‘project aid’ which was 
slower to be disbursed. Yet more than half of new commitments in 1985 
were in project aid, compared with only 20 per cent in 1984.49 Clearly what 
was best for Ghana was not necessarily best for the bilateral donors. Not 
only was disbursed aid inadequate, but it was directed towards the areas 
which would: be expected to generate more advantages to companies from 
the donor countries in terms of orders for equipment. 

As far as export earnings were concerned, Ghana had been led to believe 
by the World Bank that it would increase its foreign exchange earnings by 
expanding output. Yet increased quantities of goods failed to yield 
increased revenues. World commodity prices have fallen across the board, 
with cocoa alone registering a 40 per cent fall in price in 1986 as compared to 
the previous year. Moreover the outlook is no better: predictions are that 
prices will continue to fall, perhaps for the rest of the decade.°° 

The debt burden is set to remain heavy beyond 1990. Amortisation of 
debts rescheduled in the 1974 Rome Agreement began in 1983 on expiry of a 
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ten-year grace period. Arrears of short-term debt payments are to be 
settled at the rate of $60 million per annum. Also adding weight are oil 
imports and other short- to medium-term credits to be serviced. Servicing 
of debts will come to $72 million in 1986, $187 million in 1987 and-a huge 
$246 million the following year, with over half of expected export earnings to 
be spent in this way between 1986 and 1988. In addition loans from the 
IMF must be paid back during 1987-89. Botchwey has admitted that 
Ghana cannot manage without a medium-term IMF programme, ‘given the 
kind of repurchases (repayments to the IMF) which are staring us in the 
face’.>! 

The quandary of the PNDC reflects a situation common to many LDCs in 
sub-Saharan Africa and elsewhere: any regime experiencing Ghana’s prob- 
lems is only likely to gain external financing under severe, IMF-dictated, 
terms implying huge reductions in public expenditure, rises in the costs of 
essential items and a decline in the purchasing power of wages and local 
money. However, such a government is only likely to gain or maintain 
popular support if living standards improve. Yet the declining economic 
condition of many vocal urban elements in Ghana (including the unem- 
ployed and industrial workers) has led to increasingly vociferous public 
protests directed against the PNDC and the IMF from 1984 onwards. The 
regime has lost much of its popularity and is perceived as having ‘sold out’ to 
the West without any benefits accruing to most Ghanaians. 

ERP I was predicated upon export-led structural adjustment, dependent 
on aid flows from the West and ‘realistic’ government policies to keep public 
expenditures as low as possible in order to maintain growth. What has 
happened instead is that Ghana has been striving vainly to rehabilitate its 
economy with inadequate and inappropriate foreign assistance whilst 
attempting to contain increasing urban discontent as people’s aspirations fall 
short of practical possibilities. 

To Western governments and the IMF and World Bank, Ghana is the 
success story of West Africa. The paradox is that the government is doing 
all the ‘right’ things at immense political cost, yet failing conspicuously to 
succeed. Ifthe donors cannot settle Ghana’s financial needs, it is inevitable 
that internal discontent or a coup will bring the regime crashing down. 
Ghana remains the best example of how tenuous ‘recovery’ can be within the 
confines of a primary product dependent economy, utilising monetarist 
policies and the largesse of the rich to develop. 


Sierra Leone: floating or drowning?>? 


Sierra Leone’s position in the international economy deteriorated during the 
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1970s. Economic growth was less than 1-5 per cent between the financial 
years 1971 and 1979; and it was considerably worse thereafter. The 
economic growth rate has declined in every year of the last five, except for a 
small increase of 0:5 per cent in 1984. Slow economic growth in the 1970s 
was due to the decreasing volume and value of official mineral exports, 
despite an increase in world diamond prices in the late 1970s. Two million 
carats of diamonds worth 50-4m Leones were produced in the 1970-71 
financial year; but the official output had dropped to 834,000 carats worth Le 
122-9m by 1978-79 financial year. Part of the decline in production was 
due to a depletion of resources, but, in addition to official exports substantial 
quantities of diamonds and agricultural products were also smuggled out of 
Sierra Leone. A large ‘parallel’ or ‘black’ market economy emerged, based 
on smuggling by Lebanese entrepreneurs and their political allies. Its size 
and significance accelerated in the late 1970s and early 1980s. The size of 
the parallel market was estimated at Le 100m a year in December 1982; it 
grew as a way of avoiding foreign exchange restrictions. 

Declining official exports reduced government revenues, as Sierra 
Leone’s tax system relies heavily on direct taxes. A World Bank study 
estimated that export and import duties, together with excise taxes, yield 
more than 70 per cent of government tax revenues.°? In such circum- 
stances, with rising government expenditures, it was perhaps not surprising 
that balance of payments problems emerged, and with them a greater burden 
of international debt. The public debt grew from Le 60-4m in 1972 to Le 
299-9m in 1981; and the debt service ratio increased from 10 per cent in 1971 
to 22-0 per cent in the early 1980s. From the late 1970s, the government of 
President Siaka Stevens sought to attract any external sources of financial 
support and also asked for a re-negotiation and re-scheduling of external 
debts. The first re-scheduling was in 1977 when the Sierra Leonean 
government won the agreement of the Paris Club for a re-scheduling of US$ 
39m. A second and third re-scheduling occurred in 1980 and 1984 as 
Sierra Leone’s economic position worsened.°* 

External financial support has been sought from many quarters. This 
search for funding can itself be said to explain some of Sierra Leone’s more 
unusual positions, or changes of position, in international relations. The 
key political figures in the ruling All People’s Congress (APC) party, 
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including Stevens and his successor Joseph Momoh, are broadly pro-western 
in their political outlook. Yet in 1982 Sierra Leone ratified the Islamic 
Conference charter. Sierra Leone has also established diplomatic relations 
with Iran and Saudi Arabia, and has had loans from the Islamic Development 
Bank to cover crude oil imports from Saudi Arabia. Economic necessity, 
rather than a changing ideological disposition, explains these political 
moves. A similar explanation applied to President Stevens’s continued 
attendance at the annual Franco—African summits. 

Sierra Leone’s major sources of international credit are more usual ones 
however. In 1984 the total public and publicly guaranteed debt, including 
undisbursed debt, was US$ 471-6m, with US$ 382-5m owed to official 
creditors and US$89-1m owed to private creditors. Official credit came 
from a number of sources including the World Bank, and bilateral sources 
such as the United States, United Kingdom, West Germany and The 
Netherlands.** Of the debt owed to private creditors US$ 65-5m was in 
the form of short term suppliers’ credits, often taken out on unfavourable 
terms. In general, the terms of commercial debts incurred by the Stevens 
regime have become harsher as its indebtedness has grown. 

There have been a number of political effects as a result of the deteriorating 
economy and growing indebtedness. Popular discontent at rising prices 
and shortages of basic commodities was fuelled by the public excesses of the 
OAU meetings in 1980. One popular expression was: ‘OAU for you, IOU 
for we’. Hoarding and speculation in rice and petrol resulted in a series of 
protests, expressed most obviously in the general strikes of 1981 and in 
comment during the 1982 one party elections, but also ina series of ‘anarchic’ 
demonstrations in Freetown in 1982~1983, and recently by students, trade 
unionists, and school-children.*° 

In its response to these expressions of protest, the Stevens regime has 
increasingly had little room for manoeuvre. In order to obtain oil for the 
refinery in Freetown, scarce foreign exchange, or oil-rich friends, are 
needed. But the sources of foreign exchange began to dry up in the late 
1970s as official export volumes and values declined. The emergence ofa 
vibrant black or parallel economy in the period meant that the fiscal basis of 
the Sierra Leonean state was progressively undermined. Private credit was 
only available on an increasingly severe set of conditions, and official sources 
of credit became both more attractive and more restrictive in policy terms. 
External creditors, such as the IMF, have sought policy changes as well 
as prompt repayment of what is owed, and have held up external credit 
payments when the policy conditionalities have not been adhered to. 
Increasing external debt has led to increasingly severe conditionalities, 
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including a demand for policy changes which affected the somewhat fragile 
` base of the Stevens regime. The demands of external creditors that govern- 
ment expenditures be reduced conflicted with the imperative of a system 
based upon favouring political supporters within a patron—clientelist 
political economy.*” 

A good example would be the case of subsidies, and in particular the pricing 
and distribution of rice, the staple food. Sierra Leone was relatively self- 
sufficient in rice until the late 1970s. Rice imports have subsequently grown 
in size, and, with crude oil imports, have used up much scarce foreign 
exchange. Theft of rice on the Freetown docks led to a cut in deliveries, 
under the United States PL 480 scheme, from 10,000 tonnes in 1983 to 3,400 
tonnes during 1984 and rice prices doubled during 1984. Politicians were 
able to speculate in rice, as they were given the task of distributing it in their 
constituencies.°® The availability and cost of rice (and oil products) are 
very sensitive political issues in Sierra Leone and other West African states. 
It is for political reasons that the Stevens regime resisted, at least initially, 
IMF pressure to cut subsidies on petrolandrice. As President Stevens said, 
these are ‘dangerous areas’. The IMF ‘are asking us to commit political 
suicide’.*° 

The IMF were able to ask for such policy changes because the Sierra 
Leonean government had become increasingly reliant on external financial 
support, especially from the IMF, IMF stabilisation programmes have 
become a regular feature of the economy since 1979, when a one year balance 
of payments support arrangement started, attached to some familiar policy 
conditionalities: reducing government expenditure, imposing financial 
discipline, and reducing the trade gap. The IMF appears to have been 
relatively satisfied with the Sierra Leone government’s performance under 
the stand-by arrangement, as it had been with an earlier stabilisation 
programme.®! Balance of payments support was followed by an extended 
agreement, which allowed the government to purchase up to the equivalent 
of SDR 163-7m (U S$ 200-4m) over the three years from early 1981. Under 
the enlarged access scheme of the IMF the agreement was subsequently 
increased to support worth SDR 186m (US$ 230m). Almost immediately, 
however, the support programme ran into trouble, due to the IMF’s view 
that the Sierra Leone government were unable to meet the criteria laid down. 
The IMF regarded a fall in exports of alluvial diamonds and agricultural 
products as being sufficient to endanger the programme of support. By the 
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end of 1981 the foreign exchange reserves were at a very low level and totalled 
Le 17-4m (US$14-6m).® 

Since 1981 the Sierra Leone government has found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain IMF support for its programmes. It has been unwilling or 
unable to meet some IMF conditions for further support, objecting to their 
inflexibility. Four major issues have been matters of contention between 
the Sierra Leone government andthe IMF. Theseare, first, what the IMF 
regarded as an over-valued exchange rate. Second was the question of low 
returns for agricultural producers and subsidies for specific commodities. 
The third complaint challenged the ‘financial indiscipline’ in government 
expenditures and, finally, there were doubts about the effects of the new and 
unusual foreign exchange system, especially in relation to the growing 
influence of the Lebanese entrepreneurial groups. 

It appears that the IMF conditions with respect to Sierra Leone’s 
exchange rate have followed a pattern identified by Payer.°* The general 
model of conditionality includes the devaluation of the exchange rate. 
Sierra Leone has had a series of changes in its foreign exchange formula 
since 1978. The involvement of the IMF in these changes can be clearly 
indicated. In November 1978 the Leone was ‘de-linked’ from Sterling and 
tied instead to the SDR. This can be seen as a commitment linked to 
receiving balance of payments support from the IMF in 1979-80. The 
‘de-linking’ was an effective devaluation of 5 per cent. 

In the officially regulated economy the government instituted a queueing 
system for foreign exchange, known as the ‘pipeline’, which contributed to 
increased levels of smuggling and the creation of a large parallel economy. 
In December 1982, as a result, the exchange rate system was modified under 
the direction of the new Finance Minister Salia Jusu-Sheriff, a former 
opposition leader, and a one time possible contender for the succession to 
President Stevens. A ‘two tier’ exchange rate system was established, simi- 
lar in principle to those adopted by many other Third World governments, 
such as Uganda and Sri Lanka, with IMF support programmes. The two 
tier system was designed to ‘stabilise and rejuvenate the economy’, Jusu- 
Sheriff declared. It represented a further devaluation of the Leone as 
well as an atternpt, unsuccessful as it happened, to reduce the size and 
significance of the parallel economy. It led, naturally enough, to further 
support from the IMF, who had approved the scheme in principle. 
Initially the IMF had suggested an across the board devaluation of 40 per 
cent, according to a senior Bank of Sierra Leone official. In February 1983 
Sierra Leone was granted a purchase of SDR 20:7m (US$ 22-3m) under the 
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IMF’s compensatory funding facility to cover a shortfall in diamond export 
earnings in 1981-82. 

By the middle of 1983 it was clear to both Jusu-Sheriff and the IMF that 
the new exchange rate system was not achieving its objectives. Smuggling 
was not decreasing; it was flourishing. Jusu-Sheriff himself estimated in 
June 1983 that about 60 per cent of diamond production, and all gold pro- 
duction, was being smuggled over the borders. Bottlenecks in the supply 
of foreign exchange were causing major problems. It meant a decline in 
imports and a fall in GNP. More importantly, however, there were 
shortages of basic domestic and commercial lines, including spare parts, 
newsprintand imported foodstuffs. Thelocal brewery stopped production. 
It was suggested that the Lebanese and Afro-Lebanese entrepreneurs were 
able to manipulate the foreign exchange system. 

The two tier system of exchange rates was unpopular; it became increas- 
ingly so as shortages continued. The Leone was again devalued in July 
1983 when the ‘two tier’ system was abandoned, and a new unified rate of 1 
US$ = Le 2-46 was established. Negotiations for a further standby credit 
from the IMF had started the month before the devaluation. Agreement 
was delayed, partly due to the IMF’s own problems in securing financial 
support. 

Eventually, in December 1983, a letter of intent was signed by Jusu- 
Sheriff, agreeing a one year standby support programme for the period 
January—December 1984. A credit of SDR 50m (US$ 51-9m) was poten- 
tially available during the period; but only two drawings of credit were 
received, and this support programme was suspended. From June 1984 
onwards the government has been involved in a process of almost continuous 
negotiation with the IMF to secure further external finance. 

In September 1984 Jusu-Sheriff was demoted and moved from the post of 
Finance Minister to the lesser position of Minister of Development and 
Economic Planning. Jusu-Sheriffs decision to implement economic 
policy measures ‘approved’ by the IMF had contributed to his change in the 
political hierarchy of the Stevens government. He was also a casualty of the 
politics of succession; his inability to get further IMF support, even after a 
series of economic policy changes and a devaluation was also a liability. 
Further devaluations of the Leone took place in February 1985 and in June 
1986. The value of the Leone has thus deteriorated from being worth 50p 
in 1978 to being worth 2p in late 1986. The IMF has been consistent in its 
recommendations for devaluation or flotation of the Leone over the period 
since 1978, it appears to have sought a large across the board devaluation for 
several years, along with a package of other policy measures. A substantial 
cumulative devaluation of the Leone has subsequently taken place. 
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The Sierra Leone government was relatively easily treated by the IMF in 
the period immediately after the de-linking of the Leone in 1978. A major 
growth in government expenditure, including the cost of OAU meetings, at 
the time of declining exports ensured that subsequent Sierra Leone govern- 
ment requests for balance of payments support were to be met with demands 
for severe conditionalities. As Payer has pointed out, the rationale behind 
an IMF devaluation conditionality is that devaluation would increase 
exports.°? In the case of Sierra Leone, official exports (and imports) 
have fallen substantially since the 1970s. Export volumes and values 
reached their lowest recorded levels in 1982-83. Major mineral extractive 
companies withdrew from production or slowed down production in Sierra 
Leone in the 1970s and 1980s. Austro-Mineral, previously involved in 
iron ore production, and BP Minerals/Selection Trust, withdrew or became 
managers. 

The IMF appear to have thought that devaluation, plus other policy 
measures, would have a major beneficial effect upon the Sierra Leone 
economy. But the IMF over-estimated the government’s ability to 
implement policy changes, and, in particular, did not fully appreciate that 
structural factors in the economy, including smuggling, were deeply 
embedded and served vital political interests. In the period since 1978 
devaluation alone was insufficient. It had to be accompanied by a series of 
policy measures designed to reduce smuggling and increase government 
revenue. The government’s earning power had been undermined by the 
emergence of the parallel economy. Its own ministers were involved and 
some have been made examples of.°® But the Stevens regime has not been 
able to implement effectively a series of policy measures advocated by the 
IMF, including restrictions upon government expenditure, reducing the 
size of the cabinet, and an improvement in the efficiency of parastatal 
organisations. A devaluation was a much easier policy decision to make 
and implement, for it is essentially a central bank activity. 

Low returns for agricultural producers and the question of subsidies for 
rice and petrol have also been a major concern of the IMF. Increasing 
prices paid to agricultural producers has been a major policy suggestion of 
IMF negotiators in recent years. In this they are reflecting the view of their 
fellow Washington institution, the World Bank, and in particular the per- 
spective upon Sub-Saharan Africa found in the Berg Report.®? Producer 
prices were raised in March 1983 and after the July 1983 budget, in which 
the producer price for coffee was raised by 138 per cent and that for cocoa 
went up by 108 per cent. Unfortunately, the desired results did not 
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emerge. Despite two increases in the price paid to producers, the volume of 
purchases recorded by the Sierra Leone Produce Marketing Board actually 
fell. As the governor of the central bank pointed out, coffee and cocoa 
purchases almost halved.7° 

The IMF’s conditions in other policy areas have been far more politically 
sensitive. The cost of rice subsidies was questioned, but, in addition, the 
IMF have pressed for a reduction in the subsidy for petrol and other oil 
products. Jusu-Sheriff claimed in 1983 that the state subsidy for petrol 
resulted in the lowest consumer price in Africa. He subsequently raised 
petrol prices by 47 per cent in the 1983 budget. Petrol prices were again 
raised both in January 1985 and in 1986. Erratic supplies and price 
increases have led to hoarding, queueing, political manipulation of distri- 
bution, and increased prices (or shorter journeys) on public transport. 
Petrol supplies are more often available in the capital than in rural Sierra 
Leone. Petrol shortages and price increases have led to protests by urban 
workers and school children and have reinforced existing inequalities. 

A third area of IMF policy interest was what was described as ‘financial 
indiscipline’ in government operations, both in government departments 
and in the parastatals. There are again echoes of the Berg Report. The 
IMF sought to influence the government to cut down expenditure and, 
especially, to reduce wastage in parastatals such as the produce marketing 
and electricity boards. Pricing policies were questioned. The current 
government response is one of privatisation.7!_ Government expenditure, 
though difficult to control, has been reduced. Budget indicators of govern- 
ment expenditure are unreliable, however, as the government uses the 
mechanism of a supplementary estimate to cover extra expenditure. Cost 
over-runs are high. This is apparent in the official figures and unofficial 
assessments. In the 1970s and 1980s ministries have grown in size as they 
responded to a pattern of politics based on a form of patron-clientelism. 7? 

The IMF’s strictures on financial indiscipline have at least been verbally 
accepted. President Stevens made frequent calls for probity in public life, 
though the political will of the regime to pursue the implications of such 
pleas can be questioned. His successor, the ex-head of the Sierra Leone 
Military, Joseph Momoh, who took over in December 1985, has made 
similar appeals in an attempt to establish a ‘New Order’.7? 

The final area of conflict between the IMF and the Sierra Leone govern- 
ment is more recent in origin: it concerns a new system for allocating foreign 
exchange and especially the role of private companies dominated by Afro- 
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Lebanese and Lebanese entrepreneurs in this system. The IMF’s view is 
that a new foreign exchange committee and diamond mining company have 
usurped the functions of the central bank. The IMF, (officials are reported 
to have argued)’* cannot negotiate with what amounts to a private interest 
group. Privatisation has been taken too far. 

The origins of this conflict between the IMF and Sierra Leone can be 
traced back to the formation in October 1983 of a committee to allocate 
scarce foreign exchange to importers. It included representative of 
government, the Bank of Sierra Leone, commercial banks, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Labour Congress, and manufacturing industry. Jamil 
Said Mohammed, a leading Afro-Lebanese entrepreneur, was a member. 
The comittee’s role has been to allocate foreign exchange on the basis of 
guidelines provided in the annual budget. Official imports could only be 
made after approval by this committee. 

In the autumn of 1984, BP Minerals decided to sell its stake in the National 
Diamond Mining Company, withdrawing from all its operations in Sierra 
Leone. BP’s holding in the diamond mining company was purchased by a 
private company, the Precious Minerals Marketing Company (PMMC), 
whose managing director is Jamil Said Mohammed. The PMMC had been 
established in August, and its shareholders included the government with 25 
per cent as well as local Lebanese entrepreneurs. At the same time as the 
PMMC wasestablished, the foreign exchange committee was re-constituted. 
President Stevens chaired the foreign exchange committee, which met 
monthly. Ineffect, the PMMC, and in particular Mohammed and Stevens, 
determined the allocation of foreign exchange and consequently the supply 
of official imports into Sierra Leone. 

These changes have resulted in an inter-mingling of the interests of a 
private company and the state. Notonly does the PMMC havea major role 
in deciding what is officially imported; the new company was also given the 
right to retain much of its proceeds from the sale of gold and diamonds 
overseas. The central bank has, consequently, no effective control over 
most of the diamond and gold export earnings. ’° 

The delay in reaching an agreement with the IMF and the protracted 
negotiations since June 1984 can be attributed in part to conflict over the role 
of the PMMC and key individual businessmen in government decision- 
making. Autonomy of decision by the PMMC was a major issue until the 
dissolution of the management early in 1986. It was a product both of 
ex-President Stevens’s close relationships with entrepreneurs in Sierra 
Leone and the worsening condition of the economy, leading to a withdrawal 
by external firms. 
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From 1978 onwards the Sierra Leone government’s room for manoeuvre 
in its international debt position has progressively narrowed. In 1978-79 
the Sierra Leone government was able to draw international credit relatively 
easily. An IMF stablisation programme was agreed and substantial | 
financial support was also secured. The government’s creditworthiness 
was helped by an exceptionally high world price for diamonds, a circum- 
stance which disguised the decline in official production of diamonds and 
other mineral exports forming the base of Sierra Leone’s economy. Sierra 
Leone’s economic deterioration has meant that by 1986 the pressing need for 
further external support has given the IMF exceptional leverage. The IMF 
has been able to insist upon a series of policy changes which have the potential 
to destabilise the regime. There is little evidence that the measures insisted 
upon are having any beneficial effects. The central position of the Afro- 
Lebanese and Lebanese entrepreneurs, at a time of growing economic hard- 
ship and a new political leader with an unsecured political base, raises the 
possibility of political unrest and fundamental social conflict. 


Conclusions 


Having examined the problem of external debt in Ghana, Sierra Leone 
and Zaire, we must ask what, if any, general conclusions can be drawn from 
the case studies. Ghana and Sierra Leone belong to the group of essentially 
monocultural primary commodity producers that are especially prone to 
balance of payments deficits. Their problems have been exacerbated by 

‘both endogeneous and exogeneous factors. In the case of Ghana, the 
rapacious corruption of the various ruling elites, such as that of General 
Acheampong’s regime in the 1970s, has to be offset against external factors 
such as fluctuating world cocoa prices and the OPEC price hikes of the late 
1970s. Inthe case of Sierra Leone, the Stevens administration was not only 
thoroughly corrupt, but also wasted considerable quantities of external 
funding on unproductive projects such as the costs of hosting the OAU in 
1980. An advantageous world price for Sierra Leone’s major export, gem 
diamonds, did not have the expected beneficial effects due to a decline in 
official export production and increased smuggling. Indeed both Ghana 
and Sierra Leone have been seriously affected by the growth of a parallel 
economy which has contributed to the fiscal crisis of the state. In the case 
of Mobutu’s absolutist kleptocracy in Zaire, corruption has evidently 
attained unprecedented levels and has to be identified as possibly the major 
factor in creating debt problems in a country so well endowed with a variety 
of valuable raw materials. 

With regard to the response of these states to their respective debt 
problems, they have sought further loans, from whatever source, to tide 
them over their immediate difficulties. Eventually, they have all 
approached the IMF, although they have taken this course with varying 
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degrees of reluctance. The Stevens administration in Sierra Leone was 
reluctant to go to the IMF as it recognised that IMF policy direction would 
mean removal of subsidies on rice and petrol and a potentially discontented 
population. The new President, Joseph Momoh, has been much more 
compliantas Sierra Leone’s economic difficulties have worsened. Rawlings 
in Ghana has brushed aside the anti-IMF rhetoric of his erstwhile 
supporters, and has wholeheartedly embraced a package of economic reform 
measures much to the approval of the IMF and World Bank. In Zaire there 
is along history of support from the IMF, dating back to 1976 when the first 
established programme was agreed with Mobutu. Unlike the other two 
regimes, however, Zaire can trade upon its strategic significance to Western 
interests. Mobutu has skillfully manipulated an American desire to have a 
strategically placed anti-communist ally in Central Africa. Thus, like the 
case of Sudan, the lenient treatment of the regime’s economic failings is 
associated with its role as any ally of western interests in the region.7° 

Ghana and Sierra Leone have been less leniently treated and have had to 
swallow the IMF medicine, whether appropriate or not. A major factor in 
forcing them to this decision has been the unwillingness of alternative 
donors to give support. Ghana and Zaire have both found that acceptance 
of an IMF stabilisation programme has been the key to obtaining bilateral 
and multilateral aid that otherwise would not be given. 

The three regimes have had various aspects of their economic policies 
fundamentally altered as a result of IMF direction. All the regimes have 
been faced with repeated demands for substantial devaluation or flotations of 
the exchange rate, the abolition of subsidies, cuts and/or privatisation of the 
parastatal sector, and labour retrenchment policies. They have been 
obliged to adopt what the IMF likes to think of as ‘financial discipline’. 
This discipline has had broadly similar results in all three countries, with 
price inflation, shortages and unemployment rising due to government 
spending cuts. The suggested benefits of this discipline (in, for example, 
increased agricultural production) remain fragmentary in their achievement 
at best. The policy changes have resulted in increasing social unrest in 
Sierra Leoneand Zaire. Ghanaisan exception, probably due to the success 
of the Rawlings regime in mobilising popular support and maintaining 
political control. What the IMF measures do not seem to have led to is any 
significant rise in output or exports that might portend economic recovery. 
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THE BIAFRAN CRISIS AND THE 
MIDWEST 


S. E. OROBATOR 


THOUGH THE NIGERIAN CiviL War has received the attention of several 
scholars,! an adequate study has not yet been made of the Biafran invasion 
and occupation of Midwestern Nigeria. This article considers the situ- 
ation in the Midwest before the invasion, the motives for the invasion and 
the administration of the Region by the invaders. Also discussed are the 
events leading to the declaration of the Region as the ‘Republic of Benin’ and 
the probable objectives of this action. The period under study spans over 
six weeks from 8 August to 20 September 1967. 


The MidWest before Biafran Invasion 


The MidWest Region, which was carved out of Western Nigeria in 1963, 
was never prominent in the various crises that plagued Nigeria prior to the 
Civil War of 1967 to 1970. It was neither directly involved in the political 
crises in the Western Region in 1964 and 1965, nor did it play a major role in 
the coup that toppled the Federal Government in 1966, although the leader 
of the coup, Major Chukwuma Kaduna Nzeogwu, hailed from the Region. 
The fact that, of all the four regions then in Nigeria, the MidWest was 
the smallest in size and population and probably the most hetereogeneous 
ethnically in relationship to population size, made the Region less able to 
pose a threat to the territorial integrity of the country. On the other hand, 
the Region obviously was most favourably disposed to agitate for the unity of 
the country. Indeed, the very character of the Region qualified it for the 
mediatory role it tried to play during the Civil War.? To underline this 
mediatory role the MidWest, up to the point of the Biafran invasion, con- 
tinued to insist on ‘neutrality’ in the face of the hostilities that had become 
inevitable following the Biafran secession. For instance, on 7 August 1967, 
barely two days before the invasion, the Commander of the 4 Area Command 
of the Nigerian Army based in the MidWest, Colonel C. D. Nwanwo, 
announced that the Region was militarily equipped ‘to repulse the enemy’ .* 
Dr Orobator teaches in the Department of History, University of Benin. He is grateful in 
particular to Mr P. M. Ayeni for all his assistance. 
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Although the Army Commander did not explain whether the enemy was 
Nigeria or Biafra, the Region’s reluctance to partake in the conflict or to 
provide a passage for the Federal troops to march on Biafra through the 
border town of Asaba sufficiently revealed the ambivalent nature of the 
Commander’s warning.* Moreover, in spite of the Federal Government’s 
call for a total boycott of the secessionist enclave, various food items con- 
tinued to find their way into Biafra from the MidWest, particularly through 
the River Niger and the adjoining creeks. Additionally, it was generally 
believed that both Lt. Col. Odumegwu Ojukwu of the Eastern Region 
(Biafra) and Lt. Col. David Ejoor of the MidWestern Region met secretly on 
several occasions to discuss the crisis before and even after the declaration of 
Biafra. Inarecentinterview, Ejoor (now aretired Major General) admitted 
that all these actions were taken ‘to prevent battle on Benin soil and to protect 
everybody’s interest including the Igbo-speaking citizens [of the Region] 
even though [he] primarily supported the Federal Government’.® 

Outside the Government circle, the public at large harboured no ill feel- 
ings against Biafra or the Ibos in general. Without actually understanding 
the essence of the secession or its repercussions, a large proportion of the 
MidWest youth and indeed the generality of the educated people were not 
hostile to the Ibo cause, partly because they resented the anti-Ibo riots in the 
North in 1966 which they thought were thoroughly unjustified and partly 
because they simply loved to hear the eloquent ‘Oxford voice’ of the Biafran 
leader. It was common to see small groups discussing objectively the 
secessionist war and at a time it became fashionable for the youth to wear 
T-shirts bearing Ojukwu’s portrait and the inscription ‘on Aburi We Stand’ 
printed on them.’ On an individual basis, relationship between the 
Ibo-speaking MidWesterners and the other ethnic groups remained quite 
cordial. Thus, the MidWest in its ‘neutrality’ was apparently sympathetic 
to the Biafran cause. But the situation changed from 9 August 1967 
following the Biafran invasion of the Region. 


Why Biafra Invaded 


The Biafran forces were led into the MidWest by Brigadier Victor 
Adebukunola Banjo who, in his maiden radio broadcast on 10 August 1967, 
appealed to all who had fled their homes and places of work ‘under the 
misunderstanding that MidWestern Nigeria was in the process of being 
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TABLE 1 
Chronology of events 
30 May 1967 Declaration of the Republic of Biafra. 
6 June 1967 Federal Government declared full-scale war. 
9 August 1967 Biafran invasion of the MidWest Region. 
Invasion troops reached Ore on the border with Western Region. 
10 August 1967 Maiden broadcast for support by Brigadier Victor Adebukunola 
Banjo, Commander of the Biafran Forces in the MidWest. 
12 August 1967 Radio Benin rechristened Radio Liberation. 
17 August 1967 Major Albert Okonkwo appointed Military Administrator of the 
MidWest by the Biafran leader Colonel C. O. Ojukwu. 
18 August 1967 The Military Administrator assumed office. 
20 August 1967 Establishment of the Civil Defence Department, comprising the 


Vigilance Council, Militia, Red Cross Unit and Traffic Division to 
facilitate state security. 


21 August 1967 Establishment of the MidWest Administrative Council, the political 
wing of the Okonkwo Administration. 

25 August 1967 Maiden meeting of the MidWest Administrative Council; members of 
Council assumed duties, : 

28 August 1967 MidWest Branch of the National Council of Women Societies 


summoned for support; £100 donated. 
29-30 August 1967 The Biafran leader Colonel C. O. Ojukwu visited the MidWest. 


5 September 1967 Meeting held at the State House, Benin City, to plan the Declaration of 
the Republic of Benin. 
20 September 1967 The MidWest declared the Republic of Benin at Asaba. 
Fall of Benin City, the MidWest capital, to Federal troops. 
Radio Liberation reverted to Radio Benin. 


20-23 September 1967 ee of non-Ibo MidWesterners by retreating Biafran 
soldiers. 





invaded by Northern troops’, to return to their respective places now that 
they were being protected by friendly troops. Banjo admitted that his 
forces were operating in close co-operation with the MidWestern Nigerian 
troops to keep the Northern troops out of the Region. The Biafran 
Commander announced a few steps to be taken by the new administration. 
First, the existing government was dissolved and all its legislative and 
executive powers were assumed by him. Second, an Administrative 
Council headed by an administrator was to be established. Third, a separ- 
ate MidWest Army and Police Force were to be created independently of 
those of Nigeria and Biafra. Finally, Banjo mentioned his intention to 
‘handover the administration of the MidWest Region in order to proceed to 
the war front and to complete the liberation of Nigeria’.° 

8. Radio Benin (19 August 1967). 


9. Radio Liberation (14 August 1967). Radio Benin was renamed Radio Liberation from 12 
August up to 20 September 1967. 
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Banjo’s broadcast revealed that the Biafrans invaded the MidWest to 
forestall its occupation by ‘Northern troops’ or Nigerian troops that would 
have been less sympathetically disposed towards the secessionist movement. 
In other words, the Biafran move was strategic. Infact, ramours abounded 
at the time that the Federal Government was pressurizing the MidWest 
Government to grant Federal troops passage to Biafra but that Ejoor 
refused, as was mentioned earlier, because he wanted ‘to prevent battle on 
Benin soil’, although he ‘primarily supported the federal government’ 
Moreover, the invasion and occupation of the Midwest was only the first step 
in the Biafran grand design of the total ‘liberation of Nigeria’. 

The motives for the Biafran invasion were further explained by the 
Biafran leader Col. Ojukwu, while appointing Major Albert Okonkwo on 17 
August to govern the MidWest under what he described as ‘temporary 
administrative arrangements’. He confirmed that the Biafran incursion . 
had become necessary because ‘the Lagos Government, with the cognisance 
if not the actual support and encouragement of Governor Ejoor, had brought 
in Northern troops to the Region to be deployed against Biafra’; he declared 
that ‘the Biafran Army [would] remain in the MidWest only for as long as 
absolutely necessary and in the interest of both parties’.!° 

There was no truth in Ojukww’s claim that the Northern troops had 
arrived in the MidWest ‘to be deployed against Biafra’, because there 
were no Northern soldiers in the Region during the invasion. Indeed, the 
incursion was relatively without resistance, because, as would be found later, 
the border was inadequately policed. Itis true, as I have mentioned before, 
that the idea of the ‘Federal troops’ reinforcement was being considered; 
but no deployment had taken place before the invasion because of Ejoor’s 
reluctance to accept battle in the MidWest. In any case, Ojukwu confirmed 
that his action was to prevent the usage of the Region in the war against Biafra. 

This strategic aspect of the Biafran incursion was again stressed by the 
new Military Administrator, Major Okonkwo, when assuming office on 18 
August. The invasion had been organized to prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from ‘forcing MidWesterners to enlist to fight against their own 
people’, thus undermining the mediatory role which the MidWest had been 
playing. He observed that Governor Ejoor had been reluctant to involve 
the MidWest in the ‘Hausa-Fulani conspiracy’ against the South, because, 
as a Southerner, he was aware of the sufferings of his people from the 
‘brutality and vandalism of the uncontrolled Hausa soldiers’.1* 

A few facts stand out from Okonkwo’s speech. First, the invasion was 
effected not only to prevent the use of the MidWest as a passage to Biafra 
or the enlisting of the MidWesterners to fight on the Federal side against 
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Biafra, but also to gain the practical support of sympathisers, particularly 
the Ibos of the MidWest. That the Biafran leader was somehow popular 
amongst the MidWest youth was no doubt known to the Biafran leadership, 
who must have calculated on securing their practical assistance. Second, 
the Biafran leadership admired the apparently sympathetic neutrality of the 
MidWest, but were worried about the prospects of the Region falling under 
the control of a less friendly army. 

In sum, the invasion of the MidWest was designed to forestall the use of 
the Region by Federal troops against Biafra; to enlist the assistance of all 
MidWestern sympathisers to the Biafran cause; to ensure an uninterrupted 
supply of essential commodities needed to sustain the secessionist state; and 
to use the MidWest as a launching pad in their effort to ally with the Western 
Region against the North.!2 The choice of Banjo (a Yoruba) for this 
assignment explains this point. 

The reactions to the invasion naturally varied. In Enugu there was 
excitement about the easy takeover of the MidWest, !? and an announcement 
on the Biafran Radio claimed that the action was taken in conjunction with 
the MidWestern troops who ‘had requested the assistance of the Biafran 
forces’.'* In Lagos, the Ibo army officers in the MidWest were accused of 
having collaborated with the ‘rebel forces’ to make the invasion possible.‘* 
The ‘MidWest authorities’ were equally accused of not having done enough 
to prevent the incursion. 

The accusation that the Biafran invasion was made possible by the 
treachery or the nonchalant attitude of the MidWest authorities seemed 
viable at the time. For instance, faced by a possible invasion from Biafra, 
the MidWest Government neither took adequate measures to beef up its 
defences at Asaba and the outlying border areas nor did it seriously intervene 
in the army-police quarrel at Asaba over the enforcement of the blockade of 
the 12-mile water front separating the MidWest from Biafra. The police at 
Asaba had complained of a deliberate attempt by the army (also based at 
Asaba) to obstruct effective policing of the area. Government was aware of 
the disagreement but took no steps to investigate the matter.1° Second, 
Government took no measures to investigate the rumours of an impending 
Biafran invasion that circulated in most urban centres of the Region at the 
time. A prominent citizen and an NCNC politician, Mr. S. Momodu, was 
said to have summoned a meeting of the elders in his house at Irrua in July 
1967 and ‘told them to ignore the Begho Commission of Inquiry’, which was 
probing the affairs of ex-politicians in the Region, “because his soldiers 
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would soon come to the MidWest’.’”_ A little vigilance on the part of the 
Government would have been helpful here. Third, when eventually the 
invading forces marched on Asaba at 3am on 9 August, the authorities, 
apparently unconscious of the seriousness of the situation, described the 
incident simply as ‘a little disturbance at Asaba’.1® Finally, even after 
Governor Ejoor had been informed of the invasion of Asaba, as it was taking 
place at 3 am, by the military Area Commander Col. Nwanwo, no adequate 
arrangements were made to offer any resistance whatsoever.1? The 
Biafrans reached Benin City about 5.30 am and by 7 am they had occupied 
all the strategic locations. The troops loyal to the Federal Government 
could not put up any resistance since they were not armed; the armoury was 
locked and the keys kept by the officers in charge.?° 

It would thus appear that either serious consideration was not given to the 
possibility of the Biafran invasion or that no deliberate efforts were made to 
forestall the invasion, both of which were suggestive of either treachery or 
nonchalance on the part of the MidWest authorities. On the other hand, 
Governor Ejoor had suspected the activities of some ‘senior army officers’ in 
his cabinet in connection with the rumoured ‘Biafran supported conspiracy’, 
and consequently had promised to ‘set up a committee to enquire into the 
allegations’,?1 but he was too late to prevent the invasion which was 
effected barely 24 hours after. Therefore, rather than being treacherous or 
nonchalant in the defence of the MidWest, Ejoor was, rather, too slow and 
trusting. As he admitted in his press conference of 25 September 1967, his 
‘fault has been too much trust and confidence in [his] colleagues’.?” 

A closer consideration of the situation in the MidWest at the time would 
perhaps help to explain the implication of Ejoor’s statement. Of the seven 
senior military officers in the Region assisting the Governor, six were Ibos 
or Ibo-speaking and three of the six (namely Lt. Colonels Okwechime, 
Nwanjei, and Nzefili) were the Governor’s school friends, all being old boys 
of Government College, Ughelli. The natural spirit of school alumni 
camaraderie prompted Governor Ejoor, at any rate, to trust his colleagues 
almost absolutely. But the priority of his colleagues was different. They 
were keener on aiding their kith and kin in Biafra than cultivating the spirit 
of camaraderie. 

It may be argued that Ejoor was not to blame for the invasion since there 
was nothing wrong in him trusting his colleagues with whom he had spent 
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most of his life. Moreover, his being married to an Ibo could have 
reinforced his temptation not only to trust his Ibo colleagues in 
Government but also to nurse a soft-spot for the Ibo or Biafran cause in 
general. This is probably why he remarked recently that ‘supporting the 
federal side did not compel sacrificing the Igbo-speaking Bendel’.?% 
Similarly, the Ibo army officers who collaborated with Biafra could be 
said to have been justified in their action, particularly if the blood relation- 
ship factor and the inter-ethnic killings of 1966 are considered. To them, 
the survival of Biafra took precedence over and above all other consider- 
ations. On the other hand, the action of the Ibo army officers could be 
regarded as treacherous partly because they exploited the trust and 
confidence reposed in them by Governor Ejoor and partly because they 
collaborated with the secessionists to undermine the security of Nigeria, 
when they were still officers of the Federal Army. Similarly, Ejoor 
himself was guilty of non-vigilance if not outright weakness, for, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, he allowed sentimental persuasions to 
prevail over him at the expense of a national assignment of such premier 
importance. . 

In any case, the invasion and occupation of the MidWest resulted in the 
following: first, it led to the upgrading of the ‘police action’ initially taken by 
the Federal Government against the secessionists to a full-scale war of 
hostile dimension; second, it culminated in the breakdown of the mutual 
trust that had existed between the Ibos and the non-Ibos of the Region; 
third, the apparent sympathy for the Ibo or Biafran cause which had pre- 
vailed largely amongst the MidWest youth suffered an irreparable dent; and 
lastly, it resulted in the establishment of a Biafran sponsored administration 
in the Region. 


The Okonkwo Administration: Machinery of Government 


The Okonkwo administration employed the services of 13 permanent 
secretaries of ministries and 41 other civilians, including two former 
ministers who were said to be willingly collaborated.2* Those who 
collaborated did so for various reasons. Some did so to underline their 
blood-relationship and nearness to the Biafrans; some because they saw it as 
an opportunity to hold government office; some simply as a means of liveli- 
hood, and others as a platform to settle old scores.75 Those who showed 
no willingness to collaborate, particularly those occupying key positions 
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in government establishments, were removed, replaced and invariably 
detained for security reasons. A number of these spent their detention 
periods in Biafra.?° 

The administration attached primary importance to matters of security 
and civil defence, which were placed directly under the control of the Military 
Administrator. The Civil Defence Department comprised four principal 
units: the Vigilance Council, the Militia, the Red Cross and the Traffic 
Checking Units. In general, the Civil Defence Department ensured strict 
adherence to the dusk to dawn curfew imposed on the Region soon after the 
invasion. The Department also co-ordinated the activities of the other 
security agencies, including the Police and Armed Forces. Membership 
of the Civil Defence Department cut across all the ethnic groups in the 
MidWest but the majority were Ibos or Ibo-speaking citizens.?7 

The most important unit of the Civil Defence Department was the 
Vigilance Council headed by a President-General assisted by a General 
Secretary, Financial Secretary, Treasurer, Publicity Secretary, Principal 
Organising Secretary and Organising Secretary. The functions of the 
Vigilance Council according to its Secretary, S. Osuh, ‘were primarily con- 
cerned with spying on MidWest civil servants, and to report confidentially 
those who were loyal and who were otherwise’, to the Government.?®> For 
the six-week period of the Okonkwo administration, the Vigilance Council 
met three times at the Conference Hall, Prison Club and at the office of the 
President-General. All locations were in Benin City. The headquarters 
of the Council was the Ministry of Works and Transport, Benin City.?° 
Every sensitive government establishment, like the Printing Press, and all 
big private organizations in the Region had their own branch of the Vigilance 
Council with officials holding positions similar to those in the central body. 

In some of the urban centres of strategic importance like Benin City and 
the oil city of Warri, the Vigilance Council was aided by another body called 
the Security Council. The officials of the Security Council were assigned 
various duties the most important of which was reporting on the movement 
of the Federal troops. They dealt with cases of ‘sabotage’ and ensured that 
food stuffs were evacuated from the MidWest to Biafra.*° 

Membership of the Vigilance and Security Councils was restricted 
initially to the very trusted and reliable believers in the Biafran cause. The 
Vigilance and Security Councils remained for some time closed institutions 
in the sense that membership was drawn only from the Ibos. With time 
however, this closed door policy changed because the authorities broadened 


26. Press Release Nos. 621 of 21/3/68, pp. 12-14 and 623 of 22/3/68, p. 3. 

27. Author’s personal file. I am grateful for this information to an Ibo friend, Stanley 
Chukwudum Esedebe, who was a member of the Militia Unit, Benin City, 10 September 
1967. He was killed at Asaba on 21 September 1967. 

28. Press Release No. MW 333 of 15/2/68, pp. 13-15. 

29. Press Release No. MW 333, p. 14. 

30. Press Release No. MW 562 ‘of 14/3/68, pp. 5—6. 
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membership to include the other ethnic groups, hoping to widen their 
Regional defence base. But the membership drive was not easy, because 
most non-Ibos and even some Ibos were unwilling to co-operate. The 
authorities then resorted to coercion. One non-Ibo citizen affected, 
R. Aguebor, testified at the Rebel Activities Tribunal (probing the afairs of 
the Biafrans and their collaborators in the MidWest) that his ‘electric fan, 
two goats and a bag of rice [were removed] from his hotel because he failed to 
join the MidWest Council for Vigilance’.2! Similarly, an Ibo citizen, Mrs 
B. U. Kerry was ‘warned that thieves would come to worry her if she did not 
join the council’.?? In some cases membership was realized through 
bribery. For instance, one witness, S. Osuh, the Secretary to the Vigilance 
Council, testified that E. Izobo, the President-General of the Council, dis- 
closed to him that he agreed to join the Vigilance Council only because the 
Okonkwo administration promised to write off the sum of £2,500 he was 
owing the MidWest Marketing Board.?? Even if this particular claim is not 
correct, there is no doubt that the Council employed various means of a 
coercive or quasi-coercive nature to recruit its membership. 

The Militia also featured prominently in the affairs of state. ‘The Militia 
Unit performed semi-military functions. It organized armed civil guards 
whose duties ranged from enforcing the curfew to monitoring the activities 
of the citizens. In times of emergency the Militia were drafted to the war 
fronts for battle and at other times they complemented the police. They 
were frequently used by collaborators to settle old scores.** The member- 
ship was largely made up of young men, pensioners and ex-service men who 
were fit enough for home guard duties but would not normally be fit for war 
battles. Their ages tended to cluster in the 17 to 25 and 50 to 60 age 
groups. Membership of the Militia Unit was open to all; but, once again, 
the majority were Ibos. 

The Militia liaised with the Vigilance and Security Councils and their 
duties, though complementary, were nevertheless different. The Vigilance 
and Security Councils performed the spying and espionage duties and, where 
necessary, reported to the Militia Unit for action. It was the Militia Unit 
that carried out further investigation if required, arrested miscreants and 
meted out specified punishments. Cases of a more serious nature were 
handed over to the Biafran Army, who decided whether the culprit would be 
sent to the war front or not, imprisoned in the MidWest or Biafra or live or 
die. Because of the multi-purpose nature of their duties, the Militia inter- 
acted more with the population than the other units of the Civil Defence 
Department. 

31. Press Release No. MW 681 of 28/3/68, pp.6-8. Someothers had their property destroyed 
and their lives threatened. 
32. Press Release No. MW 427 of 26/2/68, p. 7. 


33. Press Release Nos. MW 434 of 27/2/68, p. 3; 514 of 7/3/68, p. 23 and 458 of 29/2/68, p. 12. 
34. Author’s personal file. This fact was derived from my discussion with Esedebe. 
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The other two units, the Red Cross and the Traffic Units, were also 
heavily composed of Ibos. Almost every Ibo doctor and nurse in the Mid- 
West served in the health delivery and the Red Cross units of the Okonkwo 
administration. Because of the humanitarian nature of the job, doctors and 
nurses from the other ethnic groups in the Region also served in these two 
units although some did so only from fear of being accused of sabotage.°* 
The Traffic Unit mounted the numerous road blocks and its membership 
was drawn mainly from the armed forces, particularly the Militia. 
Members were also drafted from all the other security agencies because 
the Traffic Unit never actually had a standing membership of its own. 
Civilians were subjected to intensive searches and all suspected cases were 
handed over to the army for further investigation and possibly disciplining.*° 
It was the Traffic Unit that confiscated foodstuffs from traders at road blocks 
and, where scarcity prevailed, they raided the villages for food items, includ- 
ing cattle, goats, sheep and chickens. The confiscated items ended up in 
the army barracks in the MidWest and Biafra.” 

The Okonkwo administration also used an Administrative Council, 
whose membership cut across all the ethnic groups in the MidWest. The 
membership of the Council was made up of one delegate from each division 
of the Region and most of them were recruited from the defunct National 
Convention of Nigerian Citizens (NCNC). One witness, G. O. Omesiete, 
testified at the Tribunal that overnight ‘the banned NCNC reappeared in 
Asaba, Ika and Agbor’, and the old party supporters resumed political 
meetings.?® At the maiden meeting held on 25 August 1967 members of 
the Administrative Council were assigned duties. They toured their 
respective divisions and read Okonkwo’s letters of appeal for co-operation to 
their people. They called for and helped to collect donations in cash and 
kind in aid of the secessionist cause. The Administrative Council was the 
political wing of the Okonkwo regime and it functioned as the bridge 
between the military and the rural population. 

Membership of all the above organizations carried some responsibilities 
and prestige. In the midst of the severe restrictions accompanying the 
dusk to dawn curfew, they moved freely irrespective of the hour. 
Moreover, they hardly were affected by the shortages of food and other 
essential commodities caused partly by the Federal embargo and partly 
by the constant exportation of foodstuffs from the Region. They also 
had priority access to confiscated food items. Additionally, members of 
the Administrative Council were more than adequately paid, receiving 


35. Interview with Onyekwelu. 

36. Author’s personal file. The searching of suspected persons was sometimes extended to 
their homes and places of work. 

37, Interview with Claudius Nzefili, a former employee of the Government Press and an 
active member of the then Biafran Vigilance Council in the MidWest, Benin City, on 22 
February 1981. See also Press Release No. MW 239 of 5/2/68, p. 14. 
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above £130 monthly when the graduate salary at the time was £60 per 
month.>° 


The Government and the Governed 


It is important to consider the relationship between the Government and 
the governed because the survival of the Government depended in the final 
analysis on the will of the people. At the outset the Government and the 
governed were rather cautious in their relationship with one another. 
While the Ibos were, in general, excited at the situation, the non-Ibo Mid- 
Westerners were surprised and upset and, since they were not armed, they 
appeared to resort to a watch-and-see tactic, hoping to be redeemed by the 
Federal Government. 

During the first half of the six-week occupation period, the Government 
tried hard to present the Biafran story to the MidWesterners. The mass 
media was saturated with the stories and results of the anii-Ibo riots in the 
North. Pamphlets and handbills were widely distributed amongst the 
rural and urban population. Posters adorned most public buildings and 
even some private homes in the villages and cities. It was not long before 
the generality of the MidWesterners became aware of the horrible results of 
the anti-Ibo events in the North.*° 

There was no doubt that the situation was pathetic, but non-Ibo Mid- 
Westerners were hardly moved. This did not suggest that the non-Ibo 
MidWesterners were unconcerned about the plight of the Ibos who had 
suffered from the Northern riots; it was simply a passive protest against 
the Biafran invasion and the Okonkwo regime. The initial sympathy the 
MidWesterners had for the Biafran cause was quickly eroded by a feeling 
of humiliation, and all the efforts made by the Okonkwo government to 
improve the situation failed. 

The Government, however, never relented in its efforts. To solicit the 
support of the people, it established an Administrative Council whose duties, 
as mentioned earlier, included selling the Okonkwo administration to the 
people, not only by campaigning positively in its favour, butalso by appealing 
for the people’s support against the Federal Government. The Govern- 
ment also tried to reach the people through the traditional rulers. Here 
again its successes were registered mainly in the Ibo-speaking areas of the 
Region, where some traditional rulers played a prominent role in the Ika-Ibo 
merger organization. These traditional rulers had: sought to have their 
domains merged with the Ibo land across the River Niger and actively sup- 
ported the Okonkwo regime, hoping that it would make their dreams come 
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true.*! The traditional rulers who were less willing to collaborate were 
apparently forced to make recorded broadcasts to their people appealing to 
them to support thenewadministration.*? Additionally they were pressur- 
‘ized to donate to the Government and to call on their people to do the same. 

Other channels employed by the Government to reach the people included 
the women’s societies. The Government pressurized the president of 
the MidWest branch of the National Council of Women’s Societies, Mrs 
Osagie, to summon a meeting of the association for 28 August 1967, during 
which members appealed to all women to co-operate fully with the adminis- 
tration. "The women were also asked to comfort Biafran soldiers ‘by attend- 
ing to them in all ways possible’.*> Moreover, the women donated £100 to 
the Biafran win-the-war fund. The attempt to-win women to the Biafran 
side was no more successful than the Administration’s attempts to build 
support among other groups in spite of the £100 donated. 

In what appeared to be the Biafran last effort to strengthen support for 
the Okonkwo administration, the secessionist leader himself visited the 
MidWest to make his own attempt. Odumegwu Ojukwu visited Irrua 
where he was well received by some leaders of the banned NCNC, who 
saw the visit as an opportunity to resuscitate the old intra- and inter-party 
discord. Moreover, the ex-NCNC politicians saw the Biafran invasion as 
an end to the Begho Commission of Inquiry which was probing the affairs of 
ex-politicians in the Region. As one of them put it ‘there is no more 
Begho Commission of Inquiry. We are glad the government we want has 
come’,** 

It is obvious that Ojukwu’s visit to Irrua helped to re-awaken the NCNC 
based pro-Biafran agitation of some ex-politicians, but they were few. 
Moreover, the visit generated inter-party discord, and in this case the mem- 
bers of the banned MidWest Democratic Front in the area were persecuted 
by former supporters of the NCNC. In sum, while Ojukwu regained the 
support of the pro-NCNC citizens of Irrua, his coming further antagonized 
the members of the opposing political parties, a situation that was not in the 
overall interest of the Okonkwo regime. Thus, the Biafrans could not get 
the support of the generality of the non-Ibo MidWesterners, because the 
invasion antagonized the latter beyond the point of easy forgiveness. 

The relationship between the two sides deteriorated progressively and the 
Biafran efforts to secure the people’s support failed. The battle front 
reports were equally unfavourable to the Biafrans who then resorted to 
extensive witch-hunting against suspected saboteurs. The Biafran forces, 
who were relatively calm during the first one month of the occupation 
41. Press Release No. MW 334 of 15/2/68, pp. 15-17. 
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period, became progressively edgy, tightening the various governmental 
gadgets of societal control. As the Biafran hostility developed to crisis 
proportions, the dusk to dawn curfew was further enforced, the Vigilance 
and Security Councils given additional powers, and the Biafran Army and 
Militia became more ruthless in their dealings with the civilians. The 
civilian collaborators doubled their spying activities to callous dimensions.*° 
The situation drifted for the worse. 

Taking the Mid Western refusal to support the secessionist movement as a 
demonstration of an anti-Ibo and pro-Hausa stance, the Biafrans intensified 
their search for suspected saboteurs as every set-back on the battle front was 
invariably blamed on sabotage. Heavier reprisals followed. At Abudu, 
over 300 bodies, including those of children, were found in the Ossiomo 
river as the Biafrans withdrew.*® Similarly, on 20 September 1967, ‘there 
was amass killing of non-Ibo MidWesterners at Boji-Boji Agbor’, and on 23 
September, ‘non-Ibo speaking MidWesterners were apprehended by rebel 
soliders at Asaba, Ibusa and Agbor and taken [in two lorries] to a rubber 
plantation along Uromi-Agbor road and massacred’.*7_ The more minor 
cases of rape, extortion, seizure of properties, and other punishments 
featured abundantly. For instance, a Warri-based lawyer, E. K. Iseru, 
testified at the Tribunal that he was stripped naked and detained for 
three days without food for agitating for the Rivers State, and, when he 
complained of hunger, he was promptly told: ‘there is no food for Hausa 
friends’ .*® 

Nevertheless, the tide had begun to turn against the occupation govern- 
ment. Their efforts to solicit the support of the people had failed and their 
attempts to alter the situation by enforcing the law against suspected sabo- 
teurs were hardly more successful. ‘The Biafran reaction instead hardened 
the non-Ibo MidWesterners not only against the Biafrans, but also against 
all the Ibo-speaking MidWesterners. In other words, the seeds of the anti- 
Ibo hostilities which developed following the collapse of the Okonkwo 
administration in the MidWest were sown not so much by the Biafran 
invasion of the Region, but by the activities of the occupation forces 
thereafter.4? Meanwhile, the Biafrans put in one last effort in what 
appeared to be one final desperate attempt to get the support of the non-Ibo 
Mid Westerners or simply to implicate them before the Federal Government: 
the declaration of the ‘Republic of Benin’. 


45. Author’s personal file. Also see Press Release No. MW 215 of 1/2/68, p. 5. 
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The ‘Republic of Benin’ 

The declaration of the ‘Republic of Benin’ on 20 September 1967 repre- 
sented perhaps one of the most intriguing measures taken by the Okonkwo 
administration. There are several possible motives behind the action. 
Could it have been, as mentioned before, the last effort to attract the support 
of the non-Ibo MidWesterners, or simply to cause a disagreement between 
the Federal Government and the MidWest? Was the ‘Republic’ the 
making of Biafra or entirely the idea of Okonkwo and his associates in the 
MidWest? Finally, could it have been part of the war strategy to present 
Biafra to the outside world not only as a state capable of sustaining its own 
independence but also able to create new republics out of the territories 
taken from the Federal Government? 

The ‘Republic of Benin’, declared over Benin Radio on 20 September 
1967, was expected to ‘collaborate with the Republic of Biafra in all military 
matters’. Thenew ‘Republic’ was also expected to honour all international 
treaties, support the OAU and apply for membership of the British 
Commonwealth. Major Okonkwo explained that the creation of the 
‘Republic’ had become necessary because all ‘reasonable proposals’ by the 
MidWest in the past for the enhancement of Nigerian unity had failed. 
Furthermore, he said, representatives of the MidWesterners had voted for a 
confederal system of government for Nigeria, the MidWest had lost 10,000 
of its citizens, slaughtered or maimed in the Northern riots, the North had 
neither apologized for those crimes nor compensated those affected by the 
disturbances, the ‘governments in Lagos and Northern Nigeria’ were unwill- 
ing to honour the Aburi Agreements, the ‘Lagos and Northern Nigerian 
governments’ had employed force to impose an ‘unacceptable type of 
government on our people’, the ‘Lagos and Northern governments’ had 
declared war on the Republic of Biafra and the people of the MidWest and, 
finally, weapons of war and destruction had been unleashed on ‘our innocent 
citizens’.°° To give credibility to his action, or at least to demonstrate that 
his action had the backing of a sizeable part of the non-Ibo speaking Mid- 
Westerners, Okonkwo claimed to have had discussions with ‘His Highness 
the Oba of Benin about these matters and he gave his unequivocal support’. 

It is true that the MidWest before the Biafran invasion had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to play a mediatory role in the crisis, but the representative 
assembly of the Region never at any time formally voted for a confederation 
for Nigeria, although its delegation to the Aburi Conference had gone along 
with the general agreements reached, which recommended a confederation 
forthe country. In any case, declaring the MidWest a republic was not the 
answer to the problem, since a confederation is not exactly equivalent of a 
total secession which the declaration of the ‘Republic of Benin’ implied. 
Second, it is true that a number of MidWesterners died in the Northern 
50. Radio Benin (20 September 1967) cited in ARB (1-30 September 1967), col. A, p. 865. 
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riots, but the 10,000 quoted can hardly be described as authentic particularly 
when not all of the Mid Westerners in the North fell victims of, or were the 
targets of attack by, the Northerners. ‘Third, it is true that the Federal 
Government did not implement the Aburi Agreements exactly but it was 
most unlikely that the MidWesterners would ever have contemplated 
declaring a republic of their own on these grounds, because of the size 
and hetereogeneity of the population. Even at subsequent meetings after 
Aburi, the MidWest delegation was always advised specifically to maintain a 
neutralist position at all costs, in order not to encourage any threat to the 
territorial survival of Nigeria.>! It will be recalled that the MidWest was 
reluctant to involve its troops or allow its territory to be used in the war 
against the secessionists, and the Region in its neutrality had displayed a pro- 
Ibo sentiment partly to avert the secession of the East from the Federation. 
Fourth, the unleashing of hostility on the ‘innocent citizens’ of the MidWest 
was necessitated by the incursion of the Biafrans into the Region. Finally, 
there was no evidence to show that the Oba of Benin assented voluntarily to 
the creation of the ‘Republic of Benin’. 

The point being made is that the non-Ibo Midwesterners could not have 
been attracted by a republic they had not planned for. Similarly, the 
Federal Government, knowing the propaganda content of the Okonkwo 
broadcast and knowing that the broadcast was pre-recorded at Asaba as the 
Biafran forces were on the run, realized that the conspiracy to declare the 
‘Republic of Benin’ was mainly the responsibility of the Biafrans and their 
collaborators. Thus, Okonkwo failed to realize his objective if that objec- 
tive was to attract the support of the majority of MidWesterners or to cause a 
disagreement between them and the Federal authorities. 

The idea of the ‘Republic of Benin’ was first mooted overtly on 5 
September 1967 during a meeting held at the State House in Benin in which 
were present the Military Administrator, Major Okonkwo, Commander of 
the Biafran forces in the MidWest, Brigadier Banjo, the Acting Secretary to 
the Military Government, O. J. Afe, and the Secretary of Okonkwo, F. C. 
Esedebe. Reports had it that the two military officers disagreed over the 
issue. Banjo wasnotin favour while Okonkwo ‘insisted that the declaration 
was of prime necessity’.>” 

The declaration was neither commended nor condemned by the Biafran 
leader, who instead showed more concern about the poor performance of his 
troops in the MidWest, blaming the situation there on sabotage. Ojukwu 
complained that his troops performed badly because they were being 
commanded by ‘a non-Biafran who had professed his belief in the cause of 
freeing Southern Nigeria from Hausa-Fulani domination.... We have 
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now learned to our regret...that our confidence was misplaced’. He 
suspected treachery because the Biafran ‘forces in Benin were ordered 
to leave the city when the enemy was still 33 miles away’. If Ojukwu’s 
statements implied a condemnation of Banjo’s command of the Biafran 
forces, the Biafran leader specifically also blamed Okonkwo for moving his 
administrative capital from Benin to Agbor without reference to him as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Biafran forces.*? 

Ojukwu was upset not by the declaration of the ‘Republic of Benin’ but by 
the performance of his forces in the MidWest. It appears, therefore, that 
the creation of the ‘Republic’ was in the grand plan of the Biafran leader- 
ship. What was perhaps upsetting was its timing; the republic was declared 
at a time when the Biafran forces were on the run, having lost most of the 
MidWest to the Federal Army and on the very day Benin City fell to the 
Federal Government. However, the lack of consultation with the Biafran 
leadership of which Ojukwu complained reflected his loosening control over 
his associates. 

The declaration of the ‘Republic of Benin’ did not help to win for Biafra 
any external honours. Whatever external recognition Biafra got came in 
1968 well after the territory of the ‘Republic’ had reverted to the Federal 
Government. Indeed, the ‘Republic of Benin’ died the hour it was born, 
for the Federal forces reached Benin City as it was being proclaimed from 
Asaba. The ‘Republic of Benin’ was a republic that never was. 


Conclusion 

From the beginning of the Nigerian crisis, and even after the secession of 
Eastern Nigeria (Biafra), the MidWest maintained a policy of neutrality 
which in many ways reflected a pro-Ibo stance. This policy was made 
possible because of the sizeable Ibo population and influence in the Region, 
but it was severely undermined by the Biafran invasion. The invasion, 
which occurred essentially for strategic and economic reasons, took most 
MidWesterners unawares and aroused a feeling of humiliation, particularly 
amongst the non Ibo-speaking population, who were further alienated by a 
number of actions and policies of the occupation government which included 
physicalassaults. Therelationship between the Biafran administration and 
the non-Ibo MidWesterners soon degenerated hopelessly as every Biafran 
failure in battle was blamed on sabotage and consequently attracted reprisals 
on the local population. 

In the final analysis, the Biafran involvement in the MidWest was at besta 
disaster. Strategically, it failed because it neither provided the anticipated 
necessary breathing space for the sessionists nor did it actually slow down 
the tempo of the Federal offensive. Instead, the national conflict was 
upgraded from a mere ‘police-action’ to a full-scale war, with the active 
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participation of the once neutral MidWest. Socially, it undermined the 
harmony between the Ibos and non-Ibos of the Region and economically it 
encouraged the Region to become more committed to Federal economic 
sanctions against Biafra. 

On the part of the Biafran command, the invasion also caused more 
problems thanitsolved. First, the wrangling over command of the Biafran 
occupation forces between Banjo and the senior Ibo officers adversely 
affected the planned surprised attack on the Western Region and Lagos, 
which might well have led to a turning point in the whole war. There wasa 
real possibility of Biafran columns reaching Lagos unchallenged if they had 
continued with the speed with which they occupied the MidWest; the 
Federal Government then appeared unprepared for any surprise attack, a 
judgement buttressed by the fact that it took the Federal authorities some 
time to organize a force to liberate the Region. Yet the ability of the 
Biafrans to occupy the West and Lagos effectively as they did the MidWest 
remains doubtful because of the problems of military efficiency, logistics, 
manpower and weapons and the unpredictable reaction of the predominantly 
Yoruba population. Second, the MidWest episode further underlined the 
essentially Ibo dimension of the Biafran movement. Banjo’s inability to 
overrun the West and Lagos successfully or to hold on to the MidWest was 
blamed not on logistical, manpower or administrative problems, but on 
sabotage which, according to Ojukwu, arose from Banjo being a ‘non- 
Biafran’. Banjo’s execution along with Emmanuel Ifeajuna, John Alale 
and Sam Agbam who had been accused of collaborating with ‘Communist 
agents to overrun Biafra by means of tenacious propaganda having no rel- 
evance to military reality’>+ barely a week after the collapse of the Biafran 
government in the Midwest, cannot be unconnected with his performance as 
the commander of the invasion force. 

In sum, Biafra would have benefited more from the Midwest had she 
maintained the existing relationship, instead of embarking on an invasion 
which eventually militated against her over-all interests. The lesson to 
learn from the Biafran episode in the MidWest is the need to cultivate and 
uphold a mutual regard for one another. The Biafrans knew that most 
MidWesterners sympathized with their secession, but they went wrong by 
expecting the sympathy to be transformed into an active involvement in the 
conflict. Their determination to realize this objective even by coercion 
simply culminated in the collapse of the existing ‘accord’, much to the detri- 
ment of the secessionist enclave. The Biafran invasion of the MidWest will 
go down on record not only as a sad chapter in Nigerian history but also as 
one of the most severe strategic blunders in contemporary wars of secession. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEO-MAHDISM 
IN THE WESTERN SUDAN, 1920-1936 


AWAD AL-S1D AL-KARSANI 


THE RESURRECTION OF the Mahdist movement in the twentieth century 
following the crushing defeat of the Mahdist state by the Anglo-Egyptian 
re-conquest of Sudan has been one of the most extraordinary features of 
modern Sudanese politics, as well as a unique form of Islamic revival. The 
messianic revolt of Muhammad Ahmad al-Mahdi, which overthrew Turco- 
Egyptian rule and ended with the death of General Gordon at Khartoum in 
1885,' was not only a major chapter in Sudanese history, but one of the great 
uprisings of Muslims in modern times. As a result Sudan’s British con- 
querors remained suspicious of the possible recrudescence of Mahdism, 
even though they had obtained a crushing victory at the battle of Omdurman 
in 1898, and they kept a watchful eye not only on Sudan’s Muslim peoples, 
but possible developments right across the Sahel. 

Following the re-conquest the remaining Mahdists were carefully moni- 
tored, and the Mahdi’s surviving son, born posthumously, Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mahdi, lived quietly under supervision in Omdurman. However, in the 
First World War he was encouraged by the government to emerge from 
obscurity and rally his father’s old supporters as a counter to the call of the 
Ottoman Sultan for a jihad against the British throughout the Middle East, 
because Mahdism was associated with anti-Turkish sentiment in Sudan. 
As a reward for his loyalty he was allowed after the war to develop his estates 
at Aba Island in the White Nile, where his father had first declared himself to 
be the Mahdi, with the authorities intending that his commercial activities 
would deflect him from any religious or political ambitions. However, Abd 
al-Rahman soon showed himself to be an acute observer of both the political 
and religious scene. He set about organizing a revival of Mahdism, but not 
one which would attempta revolt against the all-conquering British, rather it 
would be a peaceful movement whose influence would be such that the 
authorities would have to collaborate with it. Eventually, it was widely 
believed, he sought to become King of the Sudan, like other British-backed 
Middle Eastern monarchs. Asa result of this abandonment of revolution- 
ary aims and expectations on the part of its followers, the movement Abd 
al-Rahman established has been dubbed neo-Mahdist, for it built on the 
beliefs of the old Mahdists though now directed toward very different goals 
to those of the nineteenth century revolt.! 


The author is lecturer in Political Science, University of Khartoum. 


1. Peter Woodward, ‘In the footsteps of Gordon: the Sudan Government and the rise of 
Sayyid Sir Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, 1915-1935’, African Affairs 84 (1985), pp. 39-51. 
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Abd al-Rahman also built on his father’s achievements in turning to the 
western Sudan for support. Muhammad Ahmad al-Mahdi had originally 
come from Dongola in the far north, but following his declaration that he 
was the true Mahdi, it was to the western Sudan provinces of Darfur and 
Kordofan that he had turned in search of support, and where he rallied the 
army which defeated Hick’s Pasha and captured Khartoum. In turn Abd 
al-Rahman realised that the main body of potential recruits for his neo- 
Mahdist movement also lay in the west, but he was faced there by the sense of 
political confusion following the overthrow of the Mahdist state, and a 
resulting religious turmoil among the region’s nomadic and semi-nomadic 
peoples. In establishing his new Mahdist movement in the western Sudan 
after the First World War Abd al-Rahman faced three contending forces, 
British officials, individual fakis (holymen), and established sufi orders. 

The Sudan government was aware of the need to come to terms with the 
various manifestations of popular Islam among its conquered peoples, but 
constantly feared the dangers it regarded as virtually inherent in the religion, 
and which it was believed had been amply demonstrated by the Mahdi’s 
revolt. As a result Abd al-Rahman’s ambition and the strategy of his neo- 
Mahdist movement posed a dilemma. He had shown his loyalty in the First 
World War and afterwards begun to demonstrate his intention and capacity 
to extend his neo-Mahdist movement in the west, which was regarded by the 
British as the most dangerous area for Muslim revolt both because of the 
Mahdi’s uprising and numerous local uprisings of the early years of British 
administration as well. If neo-Mahdism was allowed to extend its influ- 
ence unchecked would it remain a loyal collaborative movement, or might it 
pose in time a more concerted and thus more dangerous threat than the 
existing Muslim forces? 

It was not only the authorities with which neo-Mahdism had to contend in 
the west, but the other Islamic forces already at work there, which represen- 
ted preceding phases in the development of Islam, not just in Sudan but in 
much of Muslim Africa. The oldest of these traditions was that of the 
individual fakis (holymen) who had first brought Islam to the region from 
the late Middle Ages onwards. Following the nineteenth century revolt of 
Ahmad al-Mahdi, messianic and millenarian expectations were strong in the 
west, and such fakis, who often borrowed ideas from Mahdism or other 
sects, were associated with a number of local uprisings both before and after 
the First World War. 

Sudan had also been penetrated by a number of the sufi orders (turuq, sing. 
tariqa) which were widespread organizations among Sunni Muslims, 
especially in rural areas, and most of which originated outside Sudan. The 
strongest in the west was the Tijaniyya which had started in Morocco, and 
eventually came to Sudan via the western Sahel as early as 1810. Following 
the destruction of Hajj Umar al-Futti’s Tijani states in west Africa in the 
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1860s many Tijani migrated eastwards and were particularly influential in 
Darfur, and there were adherents also in northern Kordofan. The inter- 
national character of such turug was particularly worrying for the Sudan 
government which thought that they might act as agents of hostile powers. 
It was just such a concern which had led to the rehabilitation of Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mahdi in the First World War; while in northern Nigeria trouble 
with various Islamic groups in the same period was ascribed in part to the 
work of German agents from the neighbouring Cameroons. (The Sudan 
government exchanged information with British colonial governments on 
Islamic matters, mainly with Nigeria.) 

Thus in seeking to build his neo-Mahdist movement with backing in the 
west Abd al-Rahman was contending not only with the suspicions of the 
authorities, but other Islamic forces. Furthermore he was seeking to 
extend the influence of his peaceful and collaborative movement in what the 
government regarded as the most dangerous region of the northern Sudan, 
with its unsophisticated and potentially ‘fanatical’ population amongst 
whom messianic and millenarian expectations were rife. In order to under- 
stand the success of neo-Mahdism it is necessary to see how Abd al-Rahman 
succeeded in the face of these contending Islamic forces and aspirations. 


The Messianic fakis 

The defeat of the Mahdist army at Omdurman in 1898 did not quell 
British fears that messianism was still alive in Sudan, and that other indi- 
vidual fakis like Muhammad Ahmad would in turn claim to be the Mahdi, 
or his successor, and lead further revolts. Sir Reginald Wingate, the 
governor-general, wrote in 1908 that ‘no doubt there is plenty of latent 
Mahdism and until the generation born and brought up in that faith has died 
out we shall be subject to these outbreaks’.? His fears were particularly 
borne out by the frequency of revolts in western Sudan, where officials were 
always on the alert and trying to assess the danger. 

In northern Kordofan the local administrators were worried by the many 
individual fakis who settled among the tribes of the area preaching Mahdist 
tenets and that the second coming of the prophet ‘Isa (Jesus) was near. 
(According to certain Muslim teaching the Mahdi will be followed by al- 
Dajjal, the anti-Christ, who will in turn be succeeded by the second coming 
of Jesus, Nabi *Isa.) The Meramra were the largest tribal group who 
‘believed in Mohammad Ahmad as the true Mahdi’.? Among the other 
tribes of the area the local DC remarked: ‘I am afraid Northern Kordofan is 
not entirely free from the Mahdist taint... The “‘ratib” [al-Mahdis’ prayer 
book] has been believed to be read by several of the Gilaidat and Ferahna’.* 
2. Quoted in G. Warburg, The Sudan Under Wingate, London, Frank Cass, 1971, p. 102. 


3. DC Northern Kordofan to Governor Kordofan, Bara, 6 Feb. 1922, Kordofan 1/16/79. 
4. ADC Northern Kordofan to Governor Kordofan, Bara, 13 Dec. 1926, Kordofan 1/16/79. 
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However, a survey of northern Kordofan (Table 1) showed that other major 
tribes of the area were largely immune from Mahdism. The religious 
influence of the Dawalib family, who produced a number of Tijani leaders, 
helped to reduce the influence of the individual fakis over many of the main 
tribes, especially ‘the Shenabla of Dar Hamid’. The Kababish tribe, 
which seemed to be much visited by fakis, hated the Mahdists because of 
their resistance to Ahmad al-Mahdi’s revolt. The Majaneen and the 
Shenabla also preserved their loyalty to the Tijaniyya order. Even the 
Kawahla tribe, who had been ardent supporters of the Mahdist state, were 


5. Inspector Northern Kordofan to Governor Kordofan, Bara, n.d, Bara files SCR/61~1. 
6. Interviews with various informants in Bara and Khursi, Dec. 1983—Jan. 1984. 
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now regarded as ‘weak’ and described as ‘liable to reject fanatic Mahdism’.” 
Further, they were ‘visited by emissaries of Yusef el Hindi [leader of another 
major tariga] but they were few in number’.® 


TABLE 1 
Mahdist followers in Northern Kordofan? 
Maramra Full 
Nawahia Majority 
Kawahla Majority 
Shenabla Very small 
Awlad Agoi Mahdists (not fanatic) 
Hawawir Khatini (there is no hope of embracing his fanatic tariqa [the Mahdists] in 
ture 
Maganeen Tigana 
Kababish Hate Mahdists 


However, in western Kordofan there was more concern especially when a 
former Mahdist preacher of the Ghersia section of the Jamar tribe, Abu 
Daqgal, tried on his own initiative to exploit the government’s recognition of 
Abd al-Rahman. Abu Daqgal’s efforts to organize the old Mahdists of 
Dar Hamar worried the local DC for, ‘If it comes to fighting I believe he 
would have more influence with the Hamar tribes than their own Nazirs’.'° 
Abu Daqgal asked for permission to erect a Mahdist tent at Mulid al-Nabi 
(Prophet Muhammad’s birthday celebrations) to be called the tent of Abd 
al-Rahman al-Mahdi, but he was refused.1! Underlining the concern of 
the British officials were the complaints raised to them by the native 
administrators—nazirs, omdas, and sheikhs—the tribal leaders who were 
held responsible for maintaining the peace locally and who were worried by 
the teachings of individual wandering fakis. Commenting on their pro- 
testations one A/DC noted that, ‘propaganda appears to be spread in each 
district by strangers largely because they carry more weight than a prophet 
in his own country’.'? 

The situation was more dangerous in Darfur province. Atthe time ofthe 
re-conquest Darfur had re-gained its independence and it had been ruled by 
Sultan Ali Dinar until the British invaded and overthrew him in 1916. Ali 
Dinar’s rule had checked the influence of individual fakis, but following his 
downfall their influence kept recurring, as it had in other parts of Sudan 
before the First World War. Indeed the largest uprising anywhere by one 
of these fakis occurred at Nyala in southern Darfur in 1921. Faki Abdallah 
Al-Suheini’s uprising, which killed the local British DC, had support froma 


7. Inspector Northern Kordofan to Governor Kordofan, Bara, n.d., Bara files SCR/16. 

8. Bara SCR/16. 

9. Sub-Mamur Merkaz Soderi to Governor Kordofan, 30 May 1926, Kordofan 1/16/82. 
10. Inspector Gillan to Governor Kordofan, Nahud, 12 Feb. 1915, Darfur 1/2/12. 
11. Inspector Western Kordofan to Governor Kordofan, 17 Dec. 1917, Kordofan 1/16/79. 
T jan DC Western Kordofan to Governor Kordofan, Nahud 21 May 1926, Kordofan 
1/16/82. 
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number of local tribes, notably the Masalit, Merarit, Borgu and some tribal 
sections of the West African immigrants.1* The DC Southern Darfur 
noted that ‘all the neighbouring tribes were sitting on the fence awaiting the 
result of this attack and had it been successful they would have joined the 
enemy whose numbers are estimated at five thousands’. The Arab tribes 
of Southern Darfur such as the Habbania and the Beni Helba, who were in 
continuous revolts during the time of the Mahdist state ‘were not going to 
join in—though of course they probably would if the Faki had a success at 
Nyala’.1> The different tribes of Darfur tried to exploit the uprising to stir 
up trouble and create turmoil and political upheaval. In neighbouring 
northern Darfur the Inspector summarized the aftermath of the Nyala 
uprising in his district as follows: ‘I do not think the people of Northern 
Darfur are much affected by Mahdism, but the Zagawa would dearly love to 
start their wholesale raiding of cattle should the government be in any way 
weakened’.+® But whether it was messianism, local discontent, or simply 
opportunism which gave rise to revolts in the west, the repeated involvement 
of individual fakis showed the threat they posed. 


Rival Visions 


The messianic fakis’ different movements were generally centred around 
the imminence of great upheavals leading to the Last Day, and a number of 
rival interpretations were advanced. Various fakis announced that they 
themselves were Nabi ’Isa, or prophesied that he was about to come; but 
other fakis, who did not recognize the claim of Muhammad Ahmad to be the 
Mahdi (and hence that Nabi Isa would follow him) preached instead of the 
appearance of the true Expected Mahdi (al-Muntazar). Some fakis even 
specified the names of the coming Nabi ’Isa or the Mahdi. In May 1923, 
Faki Ibrahim al-Tirjmawi, a Chadian immigrant to Kordofan, told his 
audience that ‘the Dajjal is the British Officer and Nabi "Isa is Sayed Abdel 
Rahman’.!? The authority of these fakis was based on the controversial 
hadith (prophetic tradition) which is well-known for its importance in 
Shiite teaching.'® Building on this hadith, many individual fakis found a 


13. In addition to Al-Suheini’s religious appeal other explanations for the uprising included 
tax increases, cheating by Omdas of their people, personal jealousies, lack of appreciation of the 
need for stable government, as well as an epidemic of relapsing fever and a devastating outbreak 
of cattle plague which had almost wiped out the herds of the Rizaiqat. 

14. Governor Darfur to Civil Secretary, Fasher, 1 Oct. 1921, Darfur 1/1/3. 

ti Nie Si DC Southern Darfur to Governor Darfur, Nyala, 22 Sept. 1921, Darfur 
1/19A/102. 

16. Arkell, Inspector Northern Darfur District to Governor Darfur, Kutum, 10 Oct. 1921, 
Darfur 1/2/7. 

17. Director of Intelligence to Governor Nuba Mountains, Khartoum, 1 May 1923, 
Kordofan 1/16/79. 

18. The Hadith states that the allotted span of the World is 1,000 years from the time of 
Prophet Muhammad and he added 100 years for each of the khulafa, but in case of the Khalifa 
Ali he did not make a clear pronouncement. The theory holds that in the last 100 years are to 
occur all the changes prophesied such as the coming of the Dajjal and the Second Coming of 
Jesus, who will lead the world to Islam and the Last Day will come in 1,400 A.H. 
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religious cloak for their anti-colonial criticisms, such as in Darfur where 
Jakis attacked newly imposed taxes including the poll, hut and sanitary 
taxes which were alien to the people who had previously paid only a nominal 
tithe to their local leaders, especially during the Mahdist and Ali Dinar 
periods. 

An account of the ideological manifestations of some early movements 
demonstrates that millenarian visions were the backbone of these 
movements. Al-Suheini, the leader of the Nyala uprising in 1921, declared 
that he was ‘out to attack the “turuk”’ [Turks, the common name for foreign 
rulers], and that he is out for no wealth or earthly power, but solely for 
religious ends’.1® After the failure of his revolt rumours sprung up in 
northern Darfur that miracles and signs of the imminence of the coming of 
the Last Day began to appear. The Intelligence Department recorded one 
saying that a sword ‘40 dira’as long [20 metres] fell from Heaven at Nyala 
and wiped out all the government there’.2° This kind of rumour led many 
other individual fakis to exploit the circulation of the rumours and spread 
their own brands of Nabi ’Isa and Mahdist visions; for instance Faki Jebrin, 
who was reported to reside near Wadi Hawar in northern Darfur, and was 
reported to be ‘making trouble’ after the Nyala rising.” 

The most important feature of millenarian visions is the way they change 
to accommodate new ideological and political developments. In Sudan the 
millenarian movement was a reaction to the defeat of Sudanese Mahdism 
and the localized West African Jihad movements during the first two 
decades of this century. The highly elastic nature of Sudanese millenarian- 
ism made many of its proponents extend their belief in Mahdism and 
allowed ‘for temporary defeat by foreseeing the overthrow of the Chiliastic 
Kingdom established by the Mahdi through the agency of the dajjal (Anti- 
Christ); al-Nabi ’Isa (the Prophet Jesus) would then return, kill the dajjal 
and fill the earth with justice before the End of Time’.?? 

This body of tradition was used by the individual fakis to justify the 
growing attention given to Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, who was increasingly 
spoken of as ‘the Nabi Isa and that the day of his appearance has become 
near’.23 Another vision, in 1924, claimed that ‘Jesus is even now on the 
earth, and will appear among us shortly’.?* 

A system of signs was described in the different versions of the visions 
about the appearance of the Mahdi, Jesus, or the various events which would 


19. DC Southern Darfur to Governor Darfur, Nyala, 22 Sept. 1921, Darfur 1/1/3. 

20. Arkell, Inspector Northern Darfur District to Governor Darfur, Kutum, 10 Oct. 1921, 
Darfur 1/2/7. 

21. Director of Intelligence to Governor Darfur, Khartoum, 10 Oct. 1921, Darfur 1/2/7. 

22. Mark Duffield, Maiurno: Capitalism and Rural Development in Sudan, London, Ithaca 
Press, 1981, p. 18. 

ti moo of Intelligence to DC Western Kordofan, Khartoum 15 Oct. 1925, Kordofan 
1/16/79. 

24. DC Southern Darfur to Governor Darfur, Abu Gabra, 1 March 1924, Darfur 1/19/100. 
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lead to the Last Day. In one of these versions, there was a belief that in 
1921, as a sign, ‘a she camel with a black and white tail would come from the 
east. Inswishing its tail the black hair would fall on some of the people and 
bring them misfortune and white hairs would fall on the chosen one. Ifthis 
camel came then all must join without delay. If it did not come in Regab, 
Keysayer, Ramadan, etc. there would be no sign and the day would not be till 
1350 [1930]’.?° 

Another vision gave in detail the description of the Dajjal: ‘he wears a 
crescent on his hat and gaiters on his legs and puffs smoke like the smoke of 
hell and the donkey of the Dajjal is black and puffs smoke and has two lines 
before it’.2® In fact this is a description of the British DCs and the coming 
of the railway to El Obeid in Kordofan, and encouraged the expectation that 
Nabi Isa would follow. 

Individual Sudanese fakis were not the only ones using visions to advance 
their cause. It was reported that Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi ‘consciously 
employs various fakis to write on his behalf to various parts of the country 
exhorting people to follow the true religion and be ready for that day is at 
hand’.?”7_ Also many foreigners, especially those from West Africa, were 
suspected of being connected with the circulation of the visions and organiz- 
ing anti-British movements. Many of these foreigners were ordered to 
leave the country or were deported from rural areas to towns where they 
could be watched more closely. The 1922 Closed District Ordinance was 
applied to deport foreigners who were considered politically undesirable, 
including the roving Shanaqitt (Mauritanians) and Fulani fakis who were 
suspected of preaching sedition and of organizing movements against the 
administration. The Intelligence Department was occupied with hunting 
the ‘undesirable’ Haji "Umar Toro, who was at Al-Fasher just before the 
Nyala uprising and described as ‘preaching sedition here’.2® On hearing 
the ‘news from Nyala he left hastily and he is now in Sokoto’.2° The 
administration thought that some fakis came not only from West Africa but 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia or Turkey, and that some at least were employed 
by Egypt, Germany or the Bolsheviks to spread visions for anti-British 
purposes. Faki Ahmad Qamr of Timan village, near Al-Fasher, and ‘who 
is a recent convert from the Tijania to the Mahdist sect has relations in 
Nigeria to whom he wrote recently, asking them to join him as the hour is 
nigh’, was arrested by the authorities’.°° One official, G. J. Lethem, who 


25. DC Southern Darfur to Governor Darfur, Abu Gabra, 21 May 1924, Darfur 1/19/100. 
26. Director of Intelligence to Governor of Nuba Mountains, Khartoum, 1 May 1923, 
Kordofan 1/16/79. 

27. DC Southern Darfur to Governor Darfur, Nyala, 5 March 1925, Darfur 1/23/130. 

123) L. H. G. Andrews, ADC El-Fasher, to Governor Darfur, El-Fasher, 22 Jan. 1922, Darfur 
1 130. 

29. Andrews to Governor, 22 Jan. 1922, Darfur 1/23/130. 

30. Deputy Governor Darfur to Director Intelligence, El-Fasher, 18 March 1922, Darfur 
1/22/124. Lethem later visited Sudan from Nigeria to study Mahdism. 
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shared the fears of an international conspiracy and prepared a report on the 
fakis’ activities, regarded Faki Ahmad as ‘the link between Al-Azhar (in 
Cairo) and Nigeria’.>! 

The administration thought that a certain ‘Uthman Fodio, who was the 
agent of Muhammad Bellu the deposed heir of the former Tijaniyya state of 
Sokoto in exile in the Hijaz, had come to the Sudan to stir up trouble.*? 
The relationship between some individual Tijanis in Sudan and their fellow 
tariga members internationally, most of whom held anti-British sentiments, 
was a source of concern to the administration in the 1920s and 1930s.°° 
However, in its efforts to restrict the influence of the fakis over the ordinary 
illiterate, rural people, the administration exploited the differences between 
the exiled leaders, and also won Alfa Hashim, a leading Tijani from Mecca, 
to its side.’* (See Table2) Lethem noted that in 1919 Alfa Hashim issued a 
manifesto stating that ‘he had been approached by certain Egyptians who 
offered him £E4,000 to ‘open a road to the West.’ This indicates Alfa 
Hashim’s refusal to be used by anti-British forces, and in 1925 he visited 
Sudan and preached to the Tijanis telling them not to follow Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mahdi or any other faki.°° 

A detailed examination of some of the different versions of the visions 
shows that they were composed to serve various interests and purposes such 
as political activism, social reformism or mere personal material ambitions. 
The propagators of visions used religious means to achieve political aims and 
to diffuse their authors’ propaganda.*” At the same time, many illiterate 
people participated in disseminating visions out of fear of religious punish- 
ment if they refused; and rewards in this world or the next for those who did 
take part. 

Another kind of vision, which was more acceptable to the administrators 
in their attempts to curb the political messages, concentrated on criticizing 
the social and moral ills of society brought about by the beginnings of a 
consumer capitalist society in the country. One such states that: 


The selfish-rich is too engrossed in his own luxury to care for his poor 
brother and every kind of corruption, usury, disregard in meticulous 


i iene DC Central District to Governor Darfur, El-Fasher, 7 April 1923, Darfur 
1/32/167, 

32. Muhammad Ballu was described by Lethem as ‘the most influential Fellati at Mecca who 
lives with El-Ghali Gayeh a very old Fellataholyman. Mohamed Belu has been instrumental 
in causing trouble in the Sudan. He has sent letters to leading Fellatas... He is extremely 
fanatical and dangerous.’ 

33. Compiled from Darfur 1/2/7, 1/32/167, Kordofan 1/12/56 and 1/12/60. 

34. Alfa Hashim was the nephew of ‘Umar al-Futi who fought the French for many years. 
Alfa Hashim was the Mufti of the overthrown Tijaniyya state in Sokoto who fied Nigeria in 1903 
and resided in Medina in the Hijaz. He was spoken of everywhere in Sudan and Jeddah as 
advising obedience to European government Compiled from the files: Darfur 1/19/100, 1/2/7, 
1/23/130; and Bara No. 1/X/15133. 

35. L.H. Andrews, DC El-Fasher to Governor Darfur, 22 Jan. 1922, Darfur 1/2/7. 

36. Interviews with various informants in Western Sudan, June 1983—April 1984. 

37. For the different versions of the visions see Darfur 1/2/7 and Darfur 3/2/12. 
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TABLE 2 
List of undesirable Faki in Western Sudan:** 





Country and 
Name qualifications Remarks 

Sherif Abdel Shingetti, speaks Served in Great War for two and a half years 
Rahman Mohd, Hausa, Fellata, a in West Africa in Gunners, went to Mecca, 
very little English. returned to Dar Ta’aisha. He had some 
dealings with the German Frobenius—the 
head of the German SS Intelligence—the 

African Branch during the war. 

Sherif Ali Abu El Tunis I cannot discover that he is in any way danger- 

Gasim ous, nor that he has been spreading sub- 
versive propaganda but I consider his pres- 
ence in Darfur undesirable. 

Haj "Umar Toro Hausa Was at Al-Fasher just before the Nyala 
rising... On hearing the news from Nyala 
he left hastily and he is now in Sokoto. 

Ahmed Ibrahim Yemen A poor Yemani, who lived on charity and was 
ordered to leave the country. 

Fiki Yusuf El- Hausa He is reported to have been stopping Fellata 
pilgrims and telling them not to go to Mecca 
or Maiwerno... A less reliable informant 
tells me that Yusuf have come with Pan- 
Islamic propaganda from Egypt promising 
help from the Kemalist if the Western Arabs 
will join in a holy war to drive out the infidel. 

Fiki Mohammedein A Fulani of Tigania He is a religious lunatic and not responsible 

Abdel Rahman tarika of Nigeria for his actions. He is being repatriated to his 
country through Kordofan and Darfur 

Osman Fodio Hausa, Tijani Anagent of Mohommed Belu in Hijaz came to 


stir up problems. 


weights and measures and drinks have beendone. Sheikh Ahmed warns 
them that the wrath of the Lord will fall on their heads and the doors of 
Mercy are closed.3® 


This potentially explosive combination of millenarian expectations and 
the presence of individual fakis, often in competition with one another, thus 
focused on different doctrinal interpretations or emphases as advanced in 
various visions. Doctrinally the major division was between those who 
eschewed the nineteenth century Mahdist movement and looked still for 
al-Muntazar, the expected Mahdi, and those who increasingly identified 
Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi as Nabi ’Isa. But whatever the teaching, the 


38. A/Governor Darfur to Civil Secretary, Fasher, 7 May 1925, Darfur 3/2/12. 
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common millenarian theme was a source of concern to the British officials 
who found themselves seen not only as alien rulers, the Turuk, who might be 
overthrown like their nineteenth century predecessors, but even as al-Dajjal 
against whom Nabi ‘Isa would arise and lead the people into battle once 
more. 


Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s ascendancy 


The potential dangers from the individual fakis led the senior members of 
the Sudan Government to further review relations with Abd al-Rahman. 
In view of his loyal and useful role in countering the Sultan’s call for a jihad 
in the First World War he was now permitted to send representatives to 
the west with the expectation that he would use his influence to calm the 
situation, and he seized his chance with enthusiasm. By 1921 the auth- 
orities believed he had paid agents who operated ‘by the dissemination of 
instructions by the faithful and the collection of funds’.°° 

However, this official recognition of Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s religious 
status and the presence of his agents caused much confusion and apprehen- 
sion both among British officials on the ground and the local tribal leaders 
who they were trying to groom into full blooded native administrators, since 
they were less sanguine than Khartoum about the effects of neo-Mahdism, 
thinking that it might only provoke more unrest. These local worries in 
time contributed to vacillation over policy towards Abd al-Rahman’s 
activities by central government. 

The ADC Northern Kordofan referred to ‘the growth of the activities of 
the Mahdists agents, with special reference to the agents of Sayed Abdel 
Rahman and calling on the governor to inform the Nazirs of the Government 
policy onthe matter’.*° The fakis who acted as Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s 
official agents continued to infiltrate northern and western Kordofan, 
preaching Mahdist ideas and collecting zeka (alms) from the villagers. The 
ADC Dar Kababish arrested two fakis who were collecting zeka for Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mahdi and wrote to his superiors asking for ‘instructions from 
you as to their disposal’.*! 

But there was little clarification on policy available, while the confusion at 
district level persisted. The presence of Adam Hamid, Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mahdi’s agent in Al-Fasher district, increasingly unsettled the people 
during the years 1922-1924. In 1923 a list of 24 persons was submitted to 
the ADC of Al-Fasher and it stated that these persons ‘would take their 
orders from Adam Hamid. Further, they refused to water the Omdas’ 
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animals as they were Christian animals and that they had made large pay- 
ments to Adam Hamid’.*?, The Governor of Darfur, who was critical of 
the agent’s presence in his province, described their freedom to operate as 
perceived in the people’s minds as: 


being preparatory to the withdrawal of the Government from Darfur.... 
As this idea is getting about, Omdas, etc. are finding more and more 
difficulty not only in getting their orders obeyed, but in collecting taxes, as 
the people say ‘What is the good of paying taxes to a Government which 


will soon be replaced by another’.*? 


Yet for their part Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s agents deliberately sought to 
avoid antagonizing the administration and instead acted as trusted collab- 
orators reporting the activities of many individual fakis to the authorities.** 
Adam Hamid in particular reported on the activities of many individual fakis 
including Tijanis and even some unruly Mahdists to the administration.** 

In western Kordofan Mahdism was considered, ‘the natural belief of 
every Arab. All the Arabs there seem to have a blind belief in Mahdism 
unshaken by anything.... Apart from the Kababish and other Arabs 
such as the Jellaba and Awlad el-Balad, the greater part of the people 
are Mahdists’.4®© The ADC Western Kordofan, who was against the 
presence of Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s agents in his district, warned his 
superiors that ‘two-thirds of the Hamar tribe and 50% of the Hamar Aghrab 
(foreigners), the Jekheisat and the Wailia (Degigum) are probably the most 
ardent supporters of Abdul Rahman El-Mahdi’.*’ 

A further sign of the growth of Abd al-Rahman’s influence was the grow- 
ing numbers of people who made the pilgrimage from the west to Aba 
Island. Up to 15,000 went each year and often returned in a very excited 
condition. 

Asa result of such developments in Kordofan and Darfur the government 
changed position and decided to order Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi in August 
1923 ‘to withdraw all his wakils or mandubs [agents] from Kordofan 
Province and in future no one acting in this capacity will be allowed to enter 
Kordofan’.*® The administration assured the people that it would not 
‘prevent anyone from following the tariqa of Sheikh Abdel Rahman for 


42. A/DC. El-Fasher to Governor Darfur, Fasher, 20 April 1923, Darfur 1/23/125. 
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religious purposes but intends to put a stop to the misuse of the name of the 

Mahdi by fikis and mandubs of bad character for seditious purposes’.*® 
The banning of Abd al-Rahman’s agents from going into Kordofan was 

extended to Darfur in 1926, when one official wrote of the growing threat to 


the west as a whole: 


If the government does not take drastic and immediate steps to curb the 
movement in the West Neo-Mahdism will within a period of five to ten 
years be an anti-Government force the suppression of which will extend 
the Government and its resources to their furthest limit.*° 


However, when his agents were withdrawn, especially from Darfur, where 
the Nyala rising had taken place, they were no longer available to contain and 
report on the activities of individual fakis, and the ban soon relaxed. 

One of the main means of exercising control used by Abd al-Rahman, and 
reflecting the millenarian expectations of many of the people, was his mess- 
age that they should await the Ishara (the proclamation to begin the 
jihad). He would recognize groups of Mahdists who were then told that he 
alone could give the Ishara, and that they should await his sign at the 
appropriate time. In this way he organized his illiterate followers and 
ensured their obedience to his centralized leadership, reducing in the pro- 
cess the influence of the individual fakis on the local people. 

During the Faki Muhajjrin uprising in Zaleingei, in western Darfur, in 
1927, Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi wrote to Faki Muhammad, the Imam of 
Nyala’s principal mosque, ‘not to rise if there were any trouble, the time had 
not yet come’.5!_ The spirit of Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s letter was con- 
trary to the general feeling in Darfur that there would be an uprising as 
propagated by the various versions of the ‘Shaikh Ahmad vision’ spread by 
the individual fakis. However, the belief in the imminence instead of Abd 
al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s Ishara succeeded in weakening the influence of such 
individual fakis. Faki Muhajjrin was an example of one of Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mahdi’s followers who became very nervous while waiting for the Ishara 
and told his followers that: 


He was not the Mahdi but also that he [Muhajjrin] was not the real head of 
the movement stating that if the attack on Zaleingei was successful he [Ab 
dal-Rahman al-Mahdi] would come out of the North and a general rising 
would then take place all over Dar Masalit and Western Darfur.>” 


By 1927 Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi had developed in the west into a leader 
who could manipulate local millenarian expectations to his advantage, thus 
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reducing the danger to the authorities of individual fakis. And after con- 
siderable vacillation the Sudan government was conniving at neo-Mahdism 
and trusting that Abd al-Rahman would remain a Joyal collaborator. 


Sectarian rivalry: the Tyaniyya and the Mahdists 


The increase of Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s influence in the western 
Sudan re-opened old religious and political feuds between the Tijaniyya 
tariga and the Mahdists left over from the days of Mahdist rule in the 
nineteenth century. During Ali Dinar’s rule, when Darfur was saved from 
the individual fakis activities, the Tijaniyya order had preserved its mastery 
there and through the continuous influx of the West African immigrants the 
order expanded in the province. The annexation of Darfur in 1916 to the 
rest of the Sudan meant that the Tijaniyya order faced a return of the danger 
of Mahdism. Also the many individual fakis who propagated the Nabi Isa 
and the millenarian visions of the ‘nearness of the hour’ added a further 
element to the religious turmoil of Darfur as well as to Kordofan. While 
many of the individual fakis advanced the Tijani concept of a/-Muntazar, 
the Expected Mahdi, which was contrary to the beliefs of the local Mahdists, 
a growing number of them considered Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s religious 
charisma to be an extension of his father’s nineteenth century jihad and 
began to propagate Abd al-Rahman’s cause. For many of these fakis, the 
Mahdist creed’s internationalism in its relation to the Islamic jihad move- 
ment was an attraction. Many West African immigrants to the rural areas 
in Kordofan and Darfur also joined Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s cause 
because of the similarity of Sudanese Mahdism’s economic structures, with 
their receipt of free food, lodging and spiritual sustenance in return for work, 
to those of their homelands’ in the emirates of Northern Nigeria. 

Furthermore, the co-operation between some Tijani fakis and Abd al- . 
Rahman al-Mahdi made large groups of rural Tijanis desert the order and 
follow that of Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi. For example it was reported of 
Faki Ibrahim Tha’albli, a noted Tijani that: 


It has lately become his habit to go into retirement in his house ... last 
year on emerging from retirement, he related that he had seen the Prophet 
and the Mahdi sitting on an angreeb [bed] together and they told him to 
read the ratib [the Mahdi’s prayer book]*? 


The crushing of many of the individual fakis’ attempts at revolt led a large 
number of these rural Tijani fakis and ordinary people to profess Abd 
al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s brand of Mahdism and to wait for his Ishara 
(proclamation). This was clear in the Governor of Darfur’s letter to the 
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Civil Secretary stating that ‘nearly all Fikis and Imans of local mosques are 
abandoning their own tariqa [sect] and adopting the ratib’.54 

This pro-Mahdist conversion was often at the expense of the Tijaniyya 
order. Shaikh Babiker Badri, of the Education Department who toured 
Darfur in 1926, found that: 


the majority of the people here, about 75% of them, are Mahdists, the 
remainder of different tarikas [sects] . . . 10% of them believed that Abdel 
Rahman is to be Nebi Isa whilst the others respect him as the son of the 
Mahdi.°> 


Figures given by the omdas for khlawi (elementary religious schools) in their 
omodias around Al-Fasher stated that: ‘62 per cent are Mahdists, while at Al- 
Fasher there is a balance, 2 Tijanis and 2 Mahdists’.°® The list of Khlawi 
inspected by Shaikh Babiker Badri shows the shift of the Tijaniyya fakis 
from their order to the Mahdist cause;>’ and the report by one DC, A. J. 
Arkell,°® on Mahdism in Darfur clearly illustrates the attempt to monitor 
the trend towards Mahdism (see Table 3). 

In Western Kordofan, the judge of Al-Odaya town, Ibrahim al-Tijani, 
who was on leave in Omdurman in 1925, said that the conversion was caused 
by the spread of alleged rumours that Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi was ‘the 
Nabi Isa and the day of his appearance has become near’.5? The Director 
of Intelligence noted that the judge’s description of the ‘abundance of the 
white arms [knives] in their hands as well as the large number of horses 
astonishes the kadi who does not know why the Government keeps 
silent’.°° The ADC Western Kordofan described the judge’s report as 
written: 


in a spirit of exaggeration due to his parentage and connections, which 
naturally makes him very bitter against any rival religious element. 
Sheikh Ibrahim el-Tigani is the most ardent supporter of his father’s 
tarika and holds in his house meetings for reading, which are attended by 
the Fellata [foreign] element of El-Odaya who follow his persuasion.®* 


Many of these converts, because of their relative literacy and knowledge of 
religion compared with the illiterate Hamar locals, became the future agents 
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TABLE 3 
Mahdism in Darfur Province, 1927°* 
Religious Attitude of 
Tribe leaning tribal leader Remarks 
Beigo Non-Mahdist Loyal Tribe of no account 
Bergid-Kajjar Have Mahdist Loyal Unlikely to cause trouble unless rising 
Centres at Dara is general 
and Beringil 
Bergid-Dalli Contain a few Loyal The fines imposed by the Shartia in 
Mahdists 1923 has made Mahdism unpopular 
Dago Used to be Tijanis Weak and fool This tribe could be cowed 
but becoming 
Mahdists 
Fellata Half-Mahdists Loyal This tribe are reputed to be loyal, but 
they are of a fanatical temperament, 
must not be together 
Fur Ignorant of Six tribal These people are so ignorant that they 
Islamic tenets heads mostly might believe anything of Zaleingei 
and creeds loyal trouble 
Gimr Partly Mahdists Weak and fool These people might easily be carried 
away as they were in 1921 
Habannia Mahdists and Disloyal If trouble arises this tribe would prob- 
Tijaniyya ably come to blows among themselves 
Beni Helba Very Mahdist ? If trouble arises this tribe would 
probably come to blows among them- 
selves 
Maalia A few Mahdists ? Tribe of no account 


Beni Mansour A few Mahdists A weak leader Would cut no ice either way 





and religious wukula (deputies) of Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi in Western 
Kordofan. 

While the Tijanis were disintegrating in the countryside, they were also 
weakening in the towns. The growth of markets in the towns as a result of 
the expansion of trade encouraged the rise of Tijani merchants who became 
less concerned with providing religious leadership in town or country and 
increasingly stood aside from the religious rivalries of western Sudan. 

One example is provided by Tijani centres in Al-Fasher, capital of Darfur 
where a number of Tijani leaders such as Ahmad Wad Karrar and Khalifa 
Muhammad b. Sidi Salma ignored both the efforts of Abd al-Rahman al- 
Mahdi and the administration to curb the activities of individual fakis. 
They also ignored Abd al-Rahman’s efforts to persuade them to join him. 
Similarly, Khalifa Muhammad was reported to have proved himself neutral 
though his followers, especially among the West African immigrants in the 
town, were reported to have joined Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s side. The 
explanation given was Abd al-Rahman’s practice of sending letters to fakis, 
prominent personalities and tribal leaders, which brought him the loyalty of 
many in these groups. These letters were of a general nature: they 
expressed Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s desire to extend his influence in the 
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western Sudan and illustrated his desire to win them to his side without 
jeopardizing the administration.°* Though informants relate that neither 
Wad Karrar nor Khalifa Muhammad bothered to reply to any of these 
letters, Abd al-Rahman did succeed in winning over Faki Abd al-Majid, one 
of the Imams of the town’s main mosque and a disciple of Sid Salma, a 
former leading Tijani. Faki Abd al-Majid became one of Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mahdi’s most important agents in the town, though he retained his loyalty 
to the Tijaniyya order while eventually becoming the chief agent of Abd 
al-Rahman in central and northern Darfur. 

In some towns there was resistance to Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi. In 
An-Nahud, a centre for gum arabic and ground-nuts in western Kordofan, 
many of the West African immigrants, who had fled Darfur during Ali 
Dinar’s reign, co-operated with the administration in the initial preparations 
to conquer Darfur.®? The fact that a large number of the immigrants into 
the town were from Chad, where Islamic militancy was limited, made them 
less susceptible than the Nigerian immigrants to the appeal of Mahdism; and 
their reaction to the individual fakis with their millenarian activities was 
governed by other factors. Firstly, the three leaders of the West African 
immigrants in the town, Ahmad Ya’qub al-Azhari, Faki Kursi and Faki 
Jaddid, succeeded in controlling the various immigrants and discouraging 
them from participating in the individual fakis’ activities. The individual 
fakis, who insisted on distributing the millenarian vision leaflets, notably the 
‘Shaikh Ahmad Vision’, were secretly advised to stop their activities or 
compelled to leave the town before being discovered by the administration. ®* 
Secondly, the cosmopolitan background of many of the town’s immigrant 
leaders allowed them to integrate into the town’s society and they became 
more tolerant of the British administration. The stability provided by the 
Sudan government in this growing commercial centre meant the expansion 
of the economic interests of these immigrants. Thus these urban West 
African immigrants shared a feeling of resistance towards Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mahdi, not because of his Mahdist ideas but because they thought he 
connoted an element of potential instability in the area. This is why the 
three leaders of An-Nahud’s West African immigrants participated in the 
administration’s anti-sedition activities in eastern and southern Dar 
Hamar. Informants tell stories of how An-Nahud’s local Ulama (official 
Islamic teachers) and a number of Tijani leaders from inside and outside 
Sudan visited the western Kordofan towns of Al-Odaya, Abu Zabad and 
neighbouring villages and preached against both individual fakis activities 
and support for Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi. 

62. These letters are found with many inividual and religious families in western Sudan. 
63. Interviews with various informants, Al-Fasher, March-April 1984. 
64, The Shaikh Ahmad was the keeper of the Sacred Mosque at Mecca and the tradition of his 
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The rivalry between the Tijanis and the Mahdists reached new levels 
when some of Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s followers spread a forged letter 
from Alfa Hashim, the Tijani leader in the Hijaz, approving the Mahdism of 
Abd al-Rahman and urging the West African elements in Sudan to join his 
cause and move to Aba Island.°> This forgery did bring large groups of 
West African immigrants to Aba and led the administration to bring a 
genuine letter from Alfa Hashim repudiating it.°° The government even 
brought Alfa Hashim himself to Sudan in 1925 to contain the different 
trends among the followers of the Tijaniyya order. Informants report the 
administration’s encouragement of many Tijani fakis in the western Sudan 
to visit him in Khartoum and Sennar.” However, Alfa Hashim’s health 
and old age did not allow him to travel widely as scheduled. 

Alfa Hashim’s call to the Tijanis to keep loyal to their faith and not to 
follow others was countered by some Nigerian immigrant supporters of Abd 
al-Rahman al-Mahdi, who ventured to attack the Tijaniyya and justify their 
conversion. Sa’ied b.Hayatu, of the defeated ruling dynasty in Sokoto, 
tried to argue for the validity of Sudanese Mahdism in the nineteenth 
century.°® The author also accused the Tijanis of factionalism because 
their, ‘Practices were against the normal behaviour of the people. They 
alone perform prayers by adopting the habit of raising their hands before and 
after kneeling to prayers’. The Tijanis were attacked by the orthodox, 
puritan Mahdists as heretics and a source of fitan (strife) and therefore they 
‘are to be excluded from the main body of the community’.°° 

The development of the Tijani-Mahdist rivalry reached its climax in the 
early 1930s when the impact of a depression on the prices of gum arabic, the 
major export of the region, left the local rural population unable to pay their 
taxes.7° The locals expressed their dissatisfaction with the harsh measures 
adopted by the native administrators, who were mainly Tijanis, in collecting 
taxes and arrears, by spreading the story that, ‘the Tijani, the members of the 
‘Ushur (tithe) committees, and those who propagate the coming of another 
Mahdi are all in the everlasting Fire’.”* 

Thus the balance in western Sudan was shifting away from the loosely 
organized Tijaniyya order and towards neo-Mahdism. The decline of the 
influence of the urban Tijani centres, especially in the face of growing com- 
mercialism, and the attraction of Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s millenarian 
slogans to the impoverished rural population who were benefiting less from 
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the developing ‘colonial’ economic system, were the major factors producing 
this shift. 


Conclusion 


By the 1930s it had become clear that in spite of the Sudan government’s 
wish to restrict Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi to a commercial role which would 
distract him from politics, he had in fact taken advantage of their worries 
over security in the western Sudan, and their consequent vacillation with 
regard to himself and his agents, to develop a body of support for neo- 
Mahdism in the western Sudan. The government’s vacillation had initially 
been due to doubts about his reliability and loyalty as a collaborator, but 
neo-Mahdism was to dispel those fears. Instead of building a body of 
supporters in western Sudan who might stage a religious revolt, fulfilling the 
widespread millenarian expectations and following in the footsteps of nine- 
teenth century Mahdism, Abd al-Rahman deliberately changed the charac- 
ter to that of neo-Mahdism, a peaceful movement which would collaborate 
with government.. A Mahdist faki, questioned at Nyala, by officials 
summed it up when he recounted Abd al-Rahman’s words to him: 


I am all for the Government and you must pay your taxes and do every- 
thing that the Government says, even down to handing over your sons 
and daughters. He even agreed that the collection of presents depends 
on the Nazir’s consent.’ 


The peaceful character of neo-Mahdism was also brought out in Abd al- 
Rahman’s religious teachings. The idea that he alone could give the Ishara, 
(proclamation) for jihad, limited the influence of the many individual fakis 
who had sought to encourage local revolts. Furthermore jihad itself was 
seen as a peaceful effort, and many westerners were encouraged to fulfil their 
expectations by moving to Aba Island and working for a pittance on the 
Mahdist estates. That religio-economic structure also had an appeal to 
some of the West African immigrants, especially those of ex-slave strata for 
whom they resembled arrangements in their homelands in northern Nigeria. 
At the same time the weakening of the Tijaniyya in the west as a result of neo- 
Mahdist activity and social and economic change brought more adherents to 
Abd al-Rahman’s movement. 

The bedrock of support for neo-Mahdism was thus laid in the western 
Sudan, and could have been laid in no other part of the country. The more 
sophisticated riverine Sudanese lacked the millenarian expectations on 
which to build; in the east the Khatmiyya sect was a far more formidable 
organization than the Tijaniyya; while the south was overwhelmingly non- 
Muslim and positively anti-Mahdist, with memories of the violence of the 
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attacks on the region by the Mahdist state. With a growing body of sup- 
porters in the west, and with westerners providing most of the labour for his 
estates at Aba Island and its surrounds, Abd al-Rahman had the influence 
and the money to further his ambitions. During the late 1930s he courted 
the emerging intelligentsia and at the end of the Second World War founded 
Sudan’s first political party, the Umma Party. Both before and after inde- 
pendence the Umma Party drew for electoral support predominantly on the 
western Sudan and the White Nile, where the Mahdi family and other 
Umma leaders had extensive estates. Even Abd al-Rahman’s death in 1959 
did not end the influence of the movement and as recently as April 1986 
Sadiq al-Mahdi, grandson of Abd al-Rahman, led the Umma Party to an 
electoral victory based predominantly on seats won in the western Sudan in 
Sudan’s first democratic elections for eighteen years;’*> while ten years 
earlier, in July 1976, Sadiq had organized an armed attack by the ansar, 
supporters of Mahdism from the west, which had come close to capturing 
Khartoum and overthrowing President Nimeiri. None of this would have 
been possible ifhis grandfather had not first masterminded the resurgence of 
Mahdism in the west, converted it into neo-Mahdism establishing a proto- 
nationalist movement in the process, and then formed the Umma Party with 
its durable base in Darfur and Kordofan. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Royal African Society 
The Royal African Society held the following meetings during the spring: 


2 April R. Dowden (African editor of The Independent in Birmingham on 
‘An Africa correspondent’s task in a national newspaper: issues 
and problems’. 

24 April Chief Buthelezi, (Chief Minister of KwaZulu) in London on ‘The 
real problems revolving around the politics of negotiation in 
South Africa’. 

28 April Christopher Patten MP, (Minister for Overseas Development) in 
London on ‘Britain and Africa’s development’. 

29 April Simon Thomas (consultant to the World Bank) in Bristol on “The 
economic crisis in Mozambique’. 

30 April Roger Martin (Ex Deputy British High Commissioner for 
Zimbabwe) in London on ‘Sanctions—a critical examination’. 

6 May Charles Armour (former Head of BBC Schools Broadcasting) in 
London on ‘From saucepan radio to satellites—the development 
of broadcasting in Africa’. 

7 May Mr. Evance Kalula (Lecturer in Law, University of Zambia) in 
Birmingham on ‘African Charter—human and peoples rights’. 

8May The Hon L. Mwananshiku (Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Republic of Zambia) in London on ‘The situation in Southern 
Africa’. 

13 May H. E. George Dove-Edwin (High Commissioner for Nigeria) in 
London on ‘Nigeria today’. 

26 May Professor K. Ingham in Bristol on ‘Senegal and Guinea today’. 

29 May One-day conference at the University of Birmingham. ‘Botswana, 
Lesotho & Swaziland and the South African factor in their 
development’. 


The Society was saddened to learn of two recent deaths. Mrs Eleanor 
Thwaites, who has served on Council since 1976 where she was able to 
contribute her considerable experience of southern Africa, died on 27 
March. Mrs Margaret Hills, who gave valuable secretarial help in the 
office in the 1970s, died on 17 April. 

The Society is aware that there have been occasions when members have 
not had adequate notice of meetings arranged at short notice in which they 
have a particular interest: members are therefore asked to inform the Secre- 
tary of this interest in particular countries in order that a special effort can be 
made to alert them to such meetings. Members who were unable to attend 
a particular meeting and who would like to know if a record of it is available 
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should also contact the Secretary. Finally, members were asked to advise 
the Society if they are interested in the production of a Royal African Society 
tie. 


Mary Kingsley: a West African Group 


The Editors are most grateful to Mr G. Norman Herington O.B.E., a 
founder member of Government College Ibadan, for providing further 
information on the photograph of Mary Kingsley which appeared in the 
January number. 

The picture was taken at Calabar in 1895 by J. M. Green, a native of 
Bonny who had been to England and apprenticed as a professional photogra- 
pher. Norman Herington came upon this and other plates in 1944 when, 
on a visit to Bonny, he went to the Photo House of J. A. Green who had taken 
over the business on the death of his brother. Later that year he showed a 
selection of prints to Sir Henry Galway who was able to identify the remain- 
der of the group. In addition to Sir Claude and Lady Macdonald seated 
beside Mary Kingsley, those standing behind were (1. to r.) Mr Lock, 
Dr Shackleton, Mr Phillips, Mr A. B. Harcourt and Roger Casement. 
Norman Herington adds, ‘Apart from Casement, Sir Henry Galway thought 
that the others had been killed in the massacre of 1897, when the unarmed 
expedition led by Consul Phillips was ambushed on their way to 
Benin’. The prints and other materials are now in the Oxford University 
Development Records Project at Queen Elizabeth House. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Conference, Centre of African Studies. 
University of Edinburgh, 9-11 December 1987 


Since its foundation in 1962 the Centre of African Studies has organised 
regular annual conferences on a wide-ranging variety of subjects. In 
organising the twenty-fifth anniversary conference, rather than looking 
backwards, as in the ‘African Studies since 1945’ conference of 1974, the 
centre is looking ahead, with the theme ‘African Futures’. Distinguished 
scholars are being invited to present papers relating to their disciplines, 
looking forward to likely future patterns of change in Africa, and in the study 
of Africa. 

For full details, write to The Secretary, Centre of African Studies, 
University of Edinburgh, Adam Ferguson Building, George Square, 
Edinburgh EH8 9LL. 


Victoria League Christmas Visits 1987 

The Victoria League organises visits for overseas visitors to British homes 
(Notes and News, January 1987) and report that requests for 1987 greatly 
outnumber host families. 
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Volunteers are invited to contact: The General Secretary, the Victoria 
League, 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5BJ. 


Standing Committee on Library Materials on Africa 

The Proceedings of the SCOLMA symposium 1986 on ‘Maps and Map- 
ping’ are available from SCOLMA secretary, Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, 27-28 Russell Square, London WC1B 5DS, price £4. 


European Council for African Studies 

Copies of the Bulletin of ECAS are available free of charge to members of 
the Association of African Studies of the UK and those interested are asked 
to send a 15 x 22cm s.a.e. to the Secretary, 18 Northumberland Avenue, 
London WC2N 5BJ. 
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Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
African Society held on Wednesday, 20th May, 1987 
at 4.00 p.m. in the De La Warr Room of the Royal 

Commonwealth Society 


Mr J. P. G. Wathen, President of the Society, was in the Chair. 

The following members of the Society were present: M. H. Caine, 
Chairman of the Council; M. Twaddle, Honorary Treasurer; Ms D. Ainger; 
C. Armour; G. Baker; S. J. K. Baker; P. T. W. Baxter; P. L. Beacham; 
G. Bennett; Sir Mervyn Brown; M. Cole; J. Currey; O. W. Furley; R. J. 
Harrison—Church; K. Ingham; J. Johnson; D. Lawrence—Jones; Miss L. 
Lewis; Miss N. Mitchison; D. Nicol; A. M. O’Connor; T. P. Soper; E. B. 
Timothy; P. Woodward; J. Zochonis. 


Also in attendance: M. J. Offer, Hon. Solicitor; S. Thomas, Hon. Auditor; 
Mrs L. Allan, Secretary. 


Apologies were received from: Sir Leonard Allinson; R. C. Bailey; Sir 
Bernard de Bunsen; R. Hodder—Williams; Sir Martin Le Quesne; M. D. 
McWilliam; R. Oliver; D. Rimmer; K. Robinson; R. W. Steel. 


1. Notice of the Annual General Meeting 
The notice convening the meeting was taken as read. 


2. Confirmation of Minutes of 85th A.G.M. held on 20th May 1986 
The above minutes were read and signed. 


3. Annual Report of the Council for 1986 

The Chairman in presenting the Annual Report said that the Society had 
had another successful year of meetings and publications; and that progress 
had been made in the management of the office. Records and subscriptions 
were being computerised thanks to the generosity of the Standard Charter 
Bank which had donated a micro computer. Membership was down slightly, 
particularly student and overseas members, but it was encouraging that 
corporate membership had doubled. However the Society would be looking 
for further sources of income and not relying on the very generous contri- 
butions from the large corporate donors. The Society had given evidence to 
the Parker Committee on the future need for Oriental and African languages 
and related studies, and it was disappointing to find that as few as 3 of the 
45 additional academic posts proposed might be in African studies. The 
Chairman ended by saying that the main objects of the Society for the 
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coming year would be the maintenance of the high standard of publications 
and meetings and to increase membership. 


4. Audited Accounts for 1986 

Dr Twaddle drew the members’ attention to the Income and Expenditure 
Account and mentioned that income had been higher than expenditure over 
the year. He thanked Mr Thomas of Deloittes for all their work over the 
year; the secretary for her work in getting the books up-to-date; and the 
business houses who gave to the work of the Society. He advised that special 
sums had been given for the production of the Directory of Africanists by 
R. Hodder-Williams; to the library of the Royal Commonwealth Society for 
the purchase of books on Africa; and to fund the provision of libraries in 
African universities with copies of the Journal, with the intention that it 
would be exchanged for appropriate African journals. 

When asked about the sharp rise in the cost of meetings in the previous 
year Dr Twaddle advised that in the past some costs had been under other 
expenditure heads; nevertheless he recognised the need to contain the cost of 
meetings. 

Mr Thomas, the Honorary Auditor, confirmed Dr Twaddle’s report, and 
was thanked for his assistance. 


5. Election of Officers of the Society and Members of the Council 

The following appointments were agreed: Vice Presidents: Mr G. W. 
Baker, Professor R. J. Harrison-Church, Sir Martin Le Quesne, Professor 
A. Mazrui, Dr D. Nicol, Professor R. Oliver, Professor K. Robinson, 
Professor R. W. Steel, and Mr E. B. Timothy. 

Council Members: Ms D. Ainger, Mr J. Currey, Mr O. W. Furley, 
Professor K. Ingham, and Mr J. Zochoniis. 

The above had all been properly proposed and seconded. 


6. Appointment of Honorary Auditors 
Messrs Deloitte Haskins & Sells were re-elected Honorary Auditors. This 
was proposed by Dr M. Twaddle and seconded by Dr T. P. Soper. 


7. Any Other Business 
Mr Caine thanked the Honorary Solicitor, Mr M. J. Offer of Lawrence 
Jones & Company for his assistance. 


The President thanked everyone for coming to the A.G.M. and called the 
meeting to a close at 4.35 p.m. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1986 


MEETINGS 

The Royal African Society is grateful to the Africa Centre, the Britain- 
Zimbabwe Society, the Royal Commonwealth Society, the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs and the UK-Botswana Society for their co-operation 
in arranging joint meetings. Meetings took place throughout the year as 
recorded in the Journal. 


COUNCIL 
The Council met three times during 1986, on 26th February, 14th May and 3rd 
September. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee met four times during the year under the Chairmanship 
of Mr M. H. Caine and once under the Chairmanship of Mr D. Rimmer (a Vice- 
Chairman of the Council). The other members were Mr M. D. McWilliam (a Vice- 
Chairman of the Council), Dr M. Twaddle (Honorary Treasurer), Mr G. Bennett, 
Mr J. Currey, Mr J. H. Frimpong-Ansah, Professor K. Robinson, and Dr T. P. 
Soper. 

The Executive Committee met on 17th February, 7th April, 16th June, 13th 
October, and 5th December. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 

The Sub-Committee met once during the year under the Chairmanship of Ms D. 
Ainger on 3rd March, and four times under the Chairmanship of Mr G. Bennett on 
12th May, 2nd July, 10th September and 19th November. Other members of the 
Sub-Committee were Mr J Currey, Mr R. Hodder-Williams, Dr D. Killingray, Dr 
N. Nelson, Dr M. Twaddle, and Dr P. Woodward. 


BRANCHES 

Bristol and West Midlands branches have continued to hold very interesting meet- 
ings throughout the year. In order to obtain better attendances at West Midlands 
branch meetings they will be holding them in the early evening and possibly at 
different locations in 1987. 


MEMBERSHIP 

: 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Honorary Life Members 40 38 38 37 
Honorary Vice Presidents 1 3 3 3 
Life Members 64 64 61 59 
Corporate Members 10 9 9 20 
Resident Members 420 439 445 439 
Overseas Members 241 264 228 209 
Student Members 96 101 70 46 


872 918 854 813 
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JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY 


The January issue of African Affairs was the last number for which Michael 
Twaddle was responsible as an Editor. By the end of the year, the new team was in 
harness dealing with an undiminished flow of articles and strengthening the review 
section. Some problems with the printers were overcome and as the year ended the 
Journal was once again back on schedule. The Council thanks the various members 
of the Editorial Advisory Board for their help with advising on manuscripts, the 
chairman and members of the Royal African Society’s Speakers and Publication’s 
sub-committee for their advice, Bristol University for its support, and Henry Ling 


Limited and Oxford University Press for their co-operation. 


The Circulation for the immediate past is as follows: 


1984 

Members copies 

(including ASA/UK members) 918 
Exchange copies 37 
Free copies 25 
Subscription copies 

(mostly libraries) 1,200 
Single copies 
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1985 


854 
37 
25 


1,116 
183 


1986 


813 
37 
25 


1,091 
106 


FINANCE 

The income for the year was £62,328 and expenditure £59,718. For the same 
period in 1985 the figures were £56,528 and £50,103 respectively. Council is grateful 
once more for annual donations from various banking and business houses, and 
thanks them again for their generous support. The donations for the year under 
review were as follows:— 


Anglo American Corporation £10,000 
Barclays Bank PLC £1,200 
Booker PLC £200 
Lonrho PLC £100 
Paterson Zochonis £200 
Standard Chartered Bank £1,200 


Council is also most grateful to Standard Chartered Bank PLC for donation of a 
computer and valuable advice on suitable software and training in its use by our 
secretary. 
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THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter ) 
ACCOUNTS 31st December 1986 


BALANCE SHEET—31st December 1986 








1986 
£ 
GENERAL FUND 
Current Assets: 
Stock of medals at cost 104 
Debtors and prepayments - 44,504 
Bank balances and cash: 
Current account — 
Deposit account 22,522 
Cash à 23 
22,545 
Total current assets 67,243 
Less: Current liabilities: l 
Bank overdraft 1,161 
Subscriptions received in advance: 
Members 282 
Journal 21,078 
21,360 
Amount carried forward in respect of estimated unexpired 
portion of subscriptions received from life members 550 
Creditors 19,826 
Total current liabilities 42,897 


Net assets 24,346 


FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST FUND 
Investments at cost (Market value: £28,538, 1985: £25,909) 20,539 


Current assets: 
‘Taxation recoverable 612 
Debtors 468 
Bank balances: 
Current account 413 
Deposit account 10,160 
11,653 
‘Less: Current liabilities: 
Creditor 1,250 
Net current assets 10,403 


Net assets 30,942 
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REPRESENTING: 

GENERAL FUND 
Accumulated surplus at 31st December 1985 
Surplus for year to date 


Accumulated surplus at 31st December 1986 


First CHARITABLE TRUST FuND 
Amount transferred from the Society in 1968 
Unappropriated Income: 
At 31st December 1985 
Income for year to date 


TOTAL FUNDS 


21,736 
2,610 


24,346 


11,533 


18,366 
1,043 
30,942 


£55,288 


Approved by the Council on 11th February 1987 for signature by: 


M. H. CANE Chairman of the Council 
Dr M. Twappb Le Honorary Treasurer 
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15,311 
6,425 


21,736 


11,533 
15,720 
2,646 
29,899 
£51,635 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


GENERAL FUND 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


for the year ended 31st December 1986 


INCOME 
Members’ subscriptions 
Donations 


Income from Journal: 
Royalties 
Subscriptions (other than by members) 
Miscellaneous sales 
Advertisements 


Interest received 


African Studies Association of the United Kingdom: 
Capitation fee 


Total income 


EXPENDITURE 

Cost of Journal: 
Printing and distribution 
Publisher’s commission 
Editorial expenses 


Meetings—net cost 


Management expenses: 
Secretary’s salary and associated cost 
Rent 
Printing and stationery 
Telephone and postage 
Other expenses 
Book keeping 


Total expenditure 
Surplus for the year transferred to accumulated surplus 
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1986 
£ 


12,055 
12,910 


24,965 





























1985 
£ 





























FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
for the year ended 31st December 1986 





1986 
£ 
INCOME 
Interest and dividends on investments 
(including tax credits) 2,675 
Profit on disposal of investments — 
Bank deposit interest 730 
Donations 8 
3,413 
Less: OUTGOINGS 
Donations: 
Royal Commonwealth Society Library 900 
Directory of Africanists 713 
Fund for Distribution of Journals to African Universities 750 
2,363 
Bank charges 7 
2,370 
BaLANce—being unappropriated income transferred to 
Trust Fund £1,043 
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£2,646 





THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


STATEMENT OF SOURCE AND APPLICATION OF FUNDS 
for the year ended 31st December 1986 














1986 1985 
: ME £ 
SOURCE OF FUNDS 
General Fund: 
Surplus for the year i 2,610 6,425 
First Charitable Trust: 

Unappropriated Income 1,043 2,646 
Less: profit on disposal of investments — (30) 
NET INCREASE IN FUNDS £3,653 £9,041 
REPRESENTING 
Net increase in working capital comprising: 

(Decrease)/Increase in taxation recoverable (685) 416 

Increase/(Decrease) in debtors 2,475 (4,692) 

Increase in bank balances and cash 8,497 10,507 

(Increase)/Decrease in life membership subscriptions 

carried forward (75) 125 

(Increase)/Decrease in creditors (6,658) 2,472 

Decrease in subscriptions in advance 99 213 
Net increase in working capital £3,653 £9,041 








NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 

1. The Society which is incorporated by Royal Charter is a non-profit 
making body and not subject to taxation. The First Charitable Trust 
is a registered charity which is exempt from taxation. 

2. The accounts have been prepared on the historical cost basis of 
accounting. . 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
We have audited the accompanying accounts in accordance with approved 
Auditing Standards. 

In our opinion these accounts give a true and fair view of the state of the 
Society’s affairs at 31st December 1986 and of its transactions and source 
and application of funds for the year then ended. A 

DELOITTE HASKINS & SELLS 
Chartered Accountants 
11th February 1987 
London 
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Office 


VICE- 
PRESIDENTS 


Mr E. B. Timothy 
CHAIRMAN 


VICE- 
CHAIRMEN 


COUNCIL 
MEMBERS 


HONORARY 
AUDITORS 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTION OF VICE PRESIDENTS, 
COUNCIL MEMBERS AND HONORARY OFFICERS 


OF THE SOCIETY 
Retiring Candidate 
Mr G. W. Baker Mr G. W. Baker 


Professor R. J. Harrison- 
hurch 

Sir Martin Le Quesne 

Professor A. Mazrui 

Dr D. Nicol 

Professor R. Oliver 

Professor R. W. Steel 

Mers E. Thwaites 

Mr E. B. Timothy 


Mr M. H. Caine 


Mr M. D. McWilliam 
Mr D. Rimmer 


Ms D. Ainger 

Professor D. Birmingham 
Mr J. Currey 

Mr O. W. Furley 
Professor K. Ingham 

Mr J. Zochonis 


Deloitte Haskins & Sells 
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Professor R. J. Harrison- 
Church 

Sir Martin Le Quesne 
Professor A. Mazrui 

Dr D. Nicol 

Professor R. Oliver 
Professor R. W. Steel 
Professor K. Robinson 


Mr M. H. Caine 


Mr M. D. McWilliam 
Mr D. Rimmer 


Ms D. Ainger 

Mr J. Currey 

Mr O. W. Furley 
Professor K. Ingham 
Mr J. Zochonis 


Deloitte Haskins & Sells 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


PATRIMONIAL POLITICS IN MOBUTU’S 
ZAIRE 


JANET MACGAFFEY 


ZAIRE IS EXTRAORDINARY: it is potentially one of Africa’s richest countries, 
yet its economy yearly spirals deeper into decline and debt; the collapse of its 
unipopular regime has seemed imminent for at least the last decade, yet 
Mobutu is one of the longest reigning African dictators. He has success- 
fully manipulated the institutions of government, the agents of international 
capital, and the major aid organizations to maintain his position for over two 
decades, ruling supreme and unchallenged. Foreign governments deplore 
his methods but believe chaos would follow his removal. Internal oppo- 
sition is defused by a process of cooptation and rapid circulation of officials in 
and out of office or between regions, by an efficient secret police, and by the 
preoccupation of the population with surviving in a situation in which 
hardly anybody makes a living wage. 

These two superb books by Young and Turner’ and by Callaghy”, both 
rich in detail and insights, bring us a long way towards understanding this 
state of affairs. Both deal with the Zairian state, but they complement 
rather than duplicate each other, providing a wealth of fascinating data, 
analysis, and comparison from different perspectives. 

Young and Turner primarily portray the politics of the Mobutu era from 
1965 to 1980. They delimit two periods of ascendancy for the state: the 
colonial period and the disastrous five years following independence, then 
the initial restoration of a functioning state after Mobutu came to power and 
the dissipation of its power and authority, loss of legitimacy and decline of 
institutional structure thereafter. 

The long shadow of the colonial state falls on the present: then, as now, the 
state was dominating and alien, did not recognize an autonomous civil 
society defined by citizenship, and gave Africans no constitutional rights 
they could oppose to state power. ‘The authors find that the most marked 
change lies in the transformation from the impersonal bureacracy, imposed 


The author is Research Associate at the Institute for the study of Human Issues, Philadelphia. 
1. The Rise and Decline of the Zairian State, by Crawford Young and Thomas Turner. 
University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, Wisconsin, 1985. xix+500pp. £31.90. ISBN 
0299 10110 X. 

2. The State-Society Struggle: Zaire in Comparative Perspective, by Thomas M. 
Callaghy. Columbia University Press, New York, 1984. xviiit+5l4pp. £48 hardback, 
£20 paperback. ISBN 0 231 05720 2 and 05721 0. 
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by armed force, of colonial authority to the patrimonialization of the state 
under Mobutu, with centrality of personal rule and the clientilization of 
state-society relations. 

The book outlines political events and the changes in civil society of the 
Mobutuera. Inequality of resource distribution between urban and rural 
sectors grew, and emerging class structures intersected with ethnic identities 
and ties of clientelism. By the end of the seventies, national resources were 
sustaining an exceptional patrimonialization and personalization of the 
state. The details of the personality cult of Mobutuism and of the vastness 
of the presidential fortune make extraordinary reading. Indeed, the 
whole book is enlivened by scandalous details of Zaire’s more baroque 
extravagances and ineptitudes, as well as by many felicitous turns of phrase. 

The authors chronicle the attempt and failure of the Mobutu regime to 
restore a strong state and establish its legitimacy. The gross lack of admin- 
istrative capacity so apparent today is the result of the absolute inadequacy 
of transport, resources and funds available to state agencies; the colonial 
legacy of force and coercion; the promotion of self interest by state function- 
aries; and the depletion of state resources by all-pervasive corruption. 
Mobutw’s control of army politics has been the basis of his political strength 
but the paradox is that the armed forces are both the pillar of the state and 
perhaps its greatest liability, so tenuous is its control of its security 
arm. Young and Turner conclude that ‘the state apparatus in its present 
form is an exceedingly heavy burden upon society’ (p. 247). 

An account of economic policy during the Mobutu years shows how the 
regime initially retrieved the economy from chaos, balancing the budget, 
increasing revenues and real wages and reducing inflation, and bringing 
about economic growth of 8 per cent. But agriculture was neglected and 
the regime unable to substitute coercion for market incentives in the 
manner of the Belgians. Details of unwise but politically expedient 
government investments are followed by an account of the Zairianization 
and radicalization fiascos, which combined with a sharp drop in copper 
prices to pitch the economy into the downward spiral of ‘a crisis far more 
profound than that of 1965...whose ultimate implications and final 
resolution evoke the most sombre perspectives’ (p. 325). The book ends 
with an account of Zairian diplomacy and the impact of external forces on 
Zairian political processes. 

Young and Turner, then, find that the Zairian state has ‘entered a phase of 
decline, the end-point of which is not in sight, and the implications of which 
are incalculable’. Yet the Mobutu state persists, ‘despite its declining 
capacity to exercise rule or to maintain the conditions for the operation of its 
eroding productive infrastructure’ (p. 30). 

Callaghy perceives the state to be created by political groups attempting to 
establish dominance and control, and engaging in struggle with other groups 
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with differing interests. He finds Zaire to be an early modern state, 
characterized by patriarchal patrimonial rule. The term ‘early modern’ 
is intended to be descriptive and not evolutionary. Nevertheless, the 
expectation that the state will become modern is implicit in the argument 
and in Callaghy’s Weberian framework. For example, he describes the 
state as engaged in a ‘search for sovereignty, in agradual move from formal to 
effective power, from theoretical toward factual absolutism’ (p. 335). He 
conceptualises the state as extending its power but as held back by resistance 
from two sources: intermediary authorities and regional and ethnic particu- 
larism. His study focuses particularly on the state-society struggle in the 
rural periphery and on the efforts of the state to emasculate the power and 
autonomy of traditional authorities. l 

In Callaghy’s view the processes of state formation are the crucial aspect of 
African politics. He compares Zaire to the early European absolutism of 
Louis XIV’s France and to post-colonial Latin American regimes. He 
characterizes the Zairian state as an absolutist regime: a patrimonial 
monarchy with an authoritarian political system, limited pluralism and a 
corporate single party apparatus. The major route to power, wealth and 
prestige is through office, so the processes of upward mobility and state 
formation are mutually reinforcing. In the attempt to centralize power, 
Mobutu uses a ‘coverover’ strategy, reformist rather than revolutionary, 
seeking to modify rather than transform existing structures. The officials 
who carry out this task Callaghy calls ‘prefects’: state personnel with discre- 
tionary power to impose the goals and tasks set by the central government on 
previously existing authority structures and an unwilling population. The 
book analyses in detail the actual operation of this system. 

Part I lays out these analytic concerns. Part II describes Mobutu’s insti- 
tutionalization of his rule, his state formation strategies and the development 
of absolutism. The three final chapters of the book, rich in specific cases 
and detailed examples, focus on the attempt to achieve absolutism in the 
periphery. Chapter 5 deals with the territorial commissioners, outlining 
their power and responsibilities, the tasks they perform, and the problems 
they face. Chapter 6 focuses on the daily tasks of administrators at the 
subregional and zone levels in Bas Zaire and Kivu. It describes the mech- 
anisms for maintaining control, for extracting labour, and for attempting to 
obtain compliance with state policies. Chapter 7 details the key internal 
struggle of the state as it attempted to extend greater control over local 
collectivities, using specific examples of the application of a 1973 law in Bas 
Zaire, Kasai Oriental, Kivu and Shaba. 

Having detailed the rise and operation ofa Zairian absolutist, patrimonial, 
bureaucratic state, Callaghy concludes that ‘the power of the state is 
increased but nonetheless remains limited in character’ (p. 409), a view that 
does not seem to be congruent with that of the brief rise and long decline of 
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the state presented by Youngand Turner. This disparity, however, can be 
resolved if we look more closely at what is going on in civil society, which 
appears in these books as an undifferentiated and passive mass. Young and 
Turner describe civil society as a ‘helpless spectator’, passive in the face of 
unending misfortunes because convinced of its powerlessness (p. 395). 
But, in fact, significant challenges to state domination are taking place here, 
part of a process of class formation encompassing state and society. The 
uneven erosion of the state and the apparently conflicting assessments of 
increased or diminished state influence can be reconciled if we see them 
as part of this overall process. Such a development is not peculiar to 
Zaire, but is described by other writers for other countries in Africa and 
elsewhere. 

At the beginning of their book, Young and Turner carefully dissect the 
prevailing concept of ‘the state’. If we expect all the elements of the con- 
cept to be present and functioning, the Zairian state makes a poor showing. 
In terms of its declining ability to harness material resources in support of its 
policies and its utter lack of credibility and legitimacy, the state in Zaire is a 
disaster, but the services of the presidency and the'security police function 
efficiently. In terms of its effectiveness in promoting the class interests of 
Mobutu and his most powerful supporters, the state functions very well. It 
is this patrimonialization of the state that fundamentally weakens its admi- 
nistrative apparatus. In such a system, as Nelson Kasfir points out, ‘the 
political requirements of control and reward undercut the rational prerequi- 
sites of economic activity ...the state inevitably becomes less effective in 
generating public revenues and therefore less able to maintain the positions 
out of which patrimonial control can be sustained’.* Thus, in Zaire, 
although in the early years of the regime, the state constituted the primary 
means for class formation, it does so no longer; other avenues of mobility 
have opened up. 

In Zaire, as in many other countries, a great expansion of activities outside 
state control is taking place.t The second (or parallel, or underground) 
economy in Zaire has expanded enormously, to the extent that it deprives the 
state of huge amounts of revenue and makes nonsense of official figures on 
the GNP. It seems, indeed, that not only a parallel economy but a parallel 
society is coming into being. Young and Turner observe that the most 
important response of civil society to the regime has been withdrawal into a 
plethora of survival activities. ‘The decay of the state has opened up a new 
economic and social space, which is being rapidly organized into parallel 


3. Nelson Kasfir, ‘Relating Class to State in Africa’. Journal of Commonwealth and 
Comparative Studies 21, 3 (1983), p. 15. 

4. Janet MacGaffey, Entrepreneurs and Parasites the Struggle for Indigenous Capitalism in 
Zaire, Cambridge University Press, 1987 (forthcoming), ch. 5; Nelson Kasfir, ‘State, Magendo 
and Class Formation in Uganda’, Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative Studies 21, 3 
(1983), pp. 84-103; G. Prunier, ‘Le Magendo: Essai sur Quelques Aspects Marginaux des 
Echanges Commerciaux en Afrique Orientale, ‘Politique Africaine 9 (1983), pp. 53-62. 
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markets... over a longer term, they may generate their own social and even 
political structures, and so challenge the hegemony of the state’ (p. 405). 
There is plenty of evidence that this process is already underway. Callaghy 
(pp. 366-67) and Vwakyanakazi> describe a parallel judicial system in some 
areas of the country, with the operation of informal tribunals. Parallel 
political institutions have developed in connection with gold and diamond 
mining camps and for bandit chiefs in the interior. Ethnic associations 
organize welfare institutions in the absence of state services; personal con- 
nections provide channels of communication and access to transportation to 
counteract the breakdown of official infrastructure; and private rotating 
credit associations, cooperatives, and smugglers give credit or are a source of 
foreign exchange, bypassing official restrictions. 

The concept of economic and social space outside state control is elabor- 
ated by Jean-Francois Bayart. He asserts that in underdeveloped countries 
the state is the creator and not just the arbiter of capitalist relations of 
production and that violence is required to establish such relations, then 
quotes Mathias and Salama: ‘Grass roots movements make their own way 
through the gaps in state violence, thereby establishing an autonomous space 
of mass expansion, outside state control. It is this which forces the political 
regimes of today to seek new forms of legitimacy. And this is why political 
change irrthat part of the world is such an unpredictable process’.” Bayart 
also refutes the notion of the passivity of subordinated social groups and 
asserts that they challenge state domination with a range of tactics, which are 
also very much present in Zaire. These tactics include refusal to grow 
certain crops, declining productivity, strikes, abstention from elections, 
migrations, religious revivals and even the creation of theocratic com- 
munities outside state control, smuggling, and the flourishing of informal 
exchange. All are popular actions undermining and reducing the scope of 
state power.® 

In Zaire, the autonomous space created by the state’s failure to control 
social and economic processes opens up society and provides oppor- 
tunities for accumulation of wealth and for social mobility. Callaghy 
describes fiscal largesse and corruption as the glue that holds the 
system together (p. 202), but equally important as a cohesive factor is 
that in all areas of society some individuals are doing very well for 
themselves. We find that a new commercial class is emerging, as briefly 
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DISINTEGRATING APARTHEID 


Tom YOUNG 


ONE OF THE more curious things about the contemporary South African crisis 
is the amount of attention it attracts and the extraordinary intensity of that 
attention. As Leach reminds us the name Sharpeville was ‘emblazoned 
across the world’s headlines on 20 March 1960’ (p. 136), a day on which, few 
readers will need reminding, sixty-nine black South Africans were shot dead 
by the police, many in the back. Yet the world’s headlines almost entirely 
ignored events in Burundi in 1972 (at least 100,000 fatalities), or the 
thousands of deaths in Northern Nigeria in 1980 and 1982, or the tens of 
thousands in East Timor since 1975, Indeed the vast majority of educated 
people are entirely unaware of the events in Burundi and usually cannot 
locate East Timor on a map, never mind demonstrate any acquaintance with 
what has occurred there since 1975. Ithardly needs saying there is no such 
ignorance about Sharpeville or Soweto. Yet all the cases cited involve 
governments massacring their own citizens on a more-or-less horrendous 
scale. By what strange calculus are the lives of Burundians or Timorese 
worth less, or at least less attention, than those of black South Africans? 
The stock answer is that South Africa is the only country in the world with 
legalised discrimination. Aside from the empirical dubiousness of this 
claim is it convincing that anti-apartheid activists, let us say the teenagers on 
permanent picket duty outside the South African Embassy in London, have, 
after close comparative analysis of the legal systems of the world, arrived at 
the conclusion of South Africa’s uniqueness, and unique awfulness, and 
decided to take action. Or have they perhaps closely read the writings of 
Professor Heribert Adam and decided that the conjunction of imposed 
group membership, legalised racial group boundaries and the convergence 
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of race and class (Adam, p. 13) is a sufficiently morally reprehensible combi- 
nation, such as to sanction the interference in a country’s internal affairs by 
the international community? 

The very formulation of these hypotheses suggests their absurdity. 
What is special about South Africa is that it is whites killing blacks, or at least 
whites ordering the killing of blacks. Itrepresents then for the black people 
of the world a racial affront, a permanent question mark over their full 
membership of the modern world, a constant reminder of the shaky basis of 
their polities and the limitations on their current technical capabilities. For 
the white people of the world, or at least its thinking part, South Africa 
represents a peculiarly painful guilt, a reminder of their historical awfulness, 
of slavery and racism, of the failure of Western civilisation to live up to the 
ideals of freedom and liberty in its relations with non-European peoples. 

Thus the attention focused on South Africa by the West resembles that 
showered on a juvenile delinquent from an otherwise well-behaved middle- 
class family. The parents see in their offspring the image of their own 
inadequacies. They are racked by guilt as to where they went wrong 
and how they can explain the problem to their friends. Their reactions 
are correspondingly volatile. Sometimes the offspring is spoiled, even 
indulged, to coax him back to the bosom of the family (constructive engage- 
ment), while at other times he is ticked off in public, usually in front of other 
family members, and threatened with the dire consequences of his actions 
(sanctions). As the success of R.D. Laing’s books showed some years ago, 
such pathological family relations exert a peculiar fascination. We see a 
little bit of ourselves in such situations and we all have something to say. 
The current flood of books on South Africa shows that many people 
do indeed have something to say, and the five under consideration here 
constitute in some ways a representative sample. 

Of the five, those by Leach and Uhlig go naturally together, the first being 
an overall survey by a journalist who has done two reporting stints in the 
Republic, the second being a collection of shorter texts, compiled partly to 
outline the range of problems the country confronts, and partly to illustrate 
the range of viewpoints within South Africa. The Leach book covers most 
of the major questions, and in some cases provides a useful balance to other 
‘accounts. One might single out its discussion of divisions within the black 
population and their leaderships (Chapter 6), a candid reference to white 
fears (p. 120), useful testimony to the grotesque incompetence of the South 
African police (p. 167), a sensible stress on the fact that the South African 
position on Namibia is largely a function of domestic politics (Chapter 12), 
and a reasonably balanced account of Western Motives (Chapter 13). Yet 
overall this book is a fairly elementary introduction to the South African 
scene and almost entirely lacks any analytical bite. The completely 
uninformed reader will not be misled by it, but anyone with a more than 
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rudimentary acquaintance with South Africa or with any interest in the 
conceptual issues will find it very thin. 

The Uhlig book is, inevitably, a mixed bag. The first three overview 
pieces by Archbishop Tutu, Nadine Gordimer and Mothobi Mutloatse are 
all, in their different ways, cries of pain. Outsiders can learn something 
from them about how South Africa feels, but as texts they are beyond 
rational discourse. There is a section of pieces on white politics which 
contains statements of well-known positions by Treurnicht, P. W. Botha 
and Van Zyl Slabbert, but far and away the most interesting is the report ofa 
‘visit to Stellenbosch by J. M. Coetzee, the novelist, which provides an 
anecdotal account of the range of opinion amongst educated or thinking 
Afrikaners. The section on black politics is, appropriately, much longer, 
including two general academic overviews of black politics (by Karis), and of 
the ANC (by the editor). The last section of the book groups three fairly 
substantial pieces, including one on the economy and on South Africa’s 
regional position. The third, by Sanford Ungar and Peter Vale (American 
and South African respectively) somewhat misleadingly entitled ‘Why Con- 
structive Engagement Failed’, is in fact, a critique of the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s notion of constructive engagement and a suggestion for anew US 
policy towards South Africa. It is noteworthy because in the flood of 
demands for ‘action’ against South Africa, which often appear motivated 
by revolutionary if not purely destructive sentiments, it is rare to find a 
passionately argued, but humane and credible, set of proposals for action 
by the US government (and by implication any other) mainly though not 
exclusively by directing resources, financial and other, towards black South 
Africans, and in ways which sustain the remaining democratic elements in 
South African society. Starting from a position of some scepticism about 
full-blown economic sanctions, these authors suggest a whole battery of 
measures, rhetorical, diplomatic and organisational—including support 
for black trade unions, education, legal and citizen groups, that foreign 
governments could take, in order to demonstrate support for a genuine 
democratic order in South Africa. This article is required reading for 
anyone interested in the question of sanctions and how they should be 
deployed. 

The report of the Eminent Persons Group must stand on its own, given 
its quasi-official status. The Commonwealth clearly excites considerable 
emotional identification, which, for those who do not possess it, is rather 
puzzling. Risking the wrath of those that do, it has to be said that this 
volume does not seem to be intended for sceptical readers. Itis prefaced by 
a short Note on the Commonwealth, in which the reader is informed that the 
forty-nine member countries share the principles of freedom, democracy 
and multi-racialism. Amongst the countries devoted to these principles, 
apparently, are Malawi, Nigeria, Zambia and Uganda. 
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The stated purpose of the EPG was to promote political dialogue towards 
the end of replacing apartheid by popular government. This is clear 
enough provided one does not ask any awkward questions about it. In so 
far as there is an analytical core to this text it is the first chapter, entitled 
‘Apartheid: Dismantling or Reform?’ The only interest in this is its utter 
‘confusion. Firstly, it is not at all clear how apartheid is being defined. 
Sometimes it appears to be a society based on racial groups (p. 39), else- 
where (p. 42) it is defined by reference to three ‘pillars’ of the Homelands, 
Population Registration Act and Group Areas, at other times (passim) by 
white political domination. It is never clear whether the dismantling of 
apartheid is the same as the erection of structures of democracy or whether 
these are two separate processes. Secondly, despite the repeated demand 
for democracy, and by strong implication one-man-one-vote in a unitary 
state, nowhere is democracy clearly defined or the criteria laid down which 
South Africa must meet in order to avoid condemnation. 

Throughout this text the EPG displays an acute awareness in its dealings 
with the South African government that the purpose of words in politics is 
much more usually to obscure and confuse than it is to explain and clarify, 
though it is an insight the Group seems notably reluctant to apply to other 
actors on the South African scene, for example, the ANC which always 
appears to mean exactly what it says. It is an insight, moreover, which 
applies to all political actors and a moment’s reflection on it surely leads 
to the conclusion that the real purpose of this document is to add to the 
demands for further sanctions against South Africa. In this it may well be 
successful. 

Finally we come to the two explicitly academic books in this group, one a 
study of the Black Consciousness phenomenon, the other an interpretative 
essay by a leading scholar of contemporary South Africa. At the end of his 
study Professor Fatton appears to conclude that the Black Consciousness 
tradition had a limited impact on black politics (p. 123) and has lacked a 
substantial analysis of South African society (p. 142). These conclusions 
implicitly raise the question of the value of a purely doctrinal analysis of 
Black Consciousness which the book purports to be. As this study docu- 
ments what little coherence attached to Black Consciousness derives from 
its Marxist and Leninist borrowings. Black Consciousness presumably 
implies either a cultural or racial identity. In relation to the first, Professor 
Fatton assures us that, ‘Africanists were ideologically opposed to European 
bourgeois individualism’, partly because Africans have a special heritage 
which could not be understood by other people (p.6). Some few pages later 
Robert Sobukwe is quoted as saying that, ‘Within the new South Africa 
there would be no ‘minority rights, because we think in terms of individ- 
uals, not groups’. What would be ushered in was the ‘rule of an African 
majority’ based on ‘political democracy as understood in the West” (p. 21). 
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These propositions are surely not compatible. If there is a shift to a 
terrain of blackness, as Professor Fatton argues was the case in the transition 
from the PAC to the BCM, the position becomes no clearer. On this terrain 
there appears to be an uneasy slide between blackness as pigmentation and 
blackness as the experience of oppression and’ exploitation (e.g., p. 58). 
Once we reach the stage of trying to define under what conditions white 
people can become black (p. 84) (or indeed vice versa) we appear, to this 
reviewer at least, to have parted company with reality. 

On a much broader scale is Heribert Adam’s new book, co-authored with 
his wife, Koogila Moodley. This book has many virtues both as a piece of 
empirical analysis and in its more general theoretical stance. For those 
readers primarily interested in the former, the outstanding characteristics of 
this contribution are its realism, its humanity, and its subtle and careful 
discussion of possible ways forward to a genuine democratic order in South 
Africa. These qualities produce a much richer and altogether more con- 
vincing picture of contemporary South Africa than is available in much of 
the literature. More specifically, this account faces up to the fact that major 
change has been and is occuring in South Africa and that this change needs to 
be looked at and analysed. It approaches ethnicity in its various forms as a 
real phenomenon to be taken seriously. It presents (Chapters 3 and 4) 
excellent surveys of the divisions within both white and black politics. It 
confronts the fact that the South African government’s strategy is- not 
without prospects, and seriously examines the extent to which ‘compliance 
without consent’ (Chapter 5) can be secured by a modern state. 

In part, it could be argued, these strengths derive from its (less explicit) 
theoretical positions. Despite the odd ritual deference to Marxist ‘insight’ 
(p. 7), the fact is that the Marxist terminology is conspicuous by its absence, 
and rightly so. The dismal litany of ‘false consciousness’, the ‘needs of 
capitalism’ and the functionalism and instrumentalism of Marxist positions 
on ideology and the-state is all but abandoned, though this is not explicitly 
theorised. The policy implications of this are clear. The misleading 
counterposing of reform and revolution has to be replaced by careful con- 
sideration of measures in the political, social and economic spheres that 
would propel advance towards a democratic order, a task to which the last 
two chapters of this book are devoted. No book is perfect and one could 
quarrel with some of the emphases in this one (and regret its lack of interest 
in the institutional dimension of change), but overall this is a major study of 
great importance. 
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Law, Custom and Social Order: The Colonial Experience in Malawi and 
Zambia, by Martin Chanock. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1985. 
xi+286 pp. £25. ISBN 0521 301378. 


Veteran readers of African Affairs may remember a quirky, cantankerous and 
brilliant article by Martin Chanock in the July 1975 number on ‘Ambiguities in the 
Malawian political tradition’. Malawi had already provided the subject matter for 
one of the truly great books on colonial Africa: Independent African: John Chilembwe 
and the Origins, Setting and Significance of the Nyasaland Native Rising of 1915 by 
George Shepperson and Thomas Price (Edinburgh University Press, 1958), and that 
book had spawned numerous subsequent studies of the Malawian ‘revolutionary 
tradition’. Chanock underlined the need to come to terms with an authoritarian 
tradition too, deeply embedded in pre-colonial culture as well as ambiguously tied 
into the British colonial order at several levels. This book is a very stimulating 
amplification of that argument with special reference to customary law and practice 
in colonial Zambia as well as Nyasaland, which should interest a wide circle of 
students of Africa besides the academic lawyers to whom the study is primarily 
directed. 

To start with, earlier social and legal history in Central Africa is reviewed and 
several stimulating obiter dicta are first thrown out and then taken up for ampli- 
fication later on: ‘people are written about as if they faced forward into the world 
of money, employment, individualism and nationalism’ but ‘they moved facing 
backwards, interpreting and dealing with new exigencies as they arose in terms of 
relationships and ideas they had already known’ (p. 15); ‘A renewed emphasis on 
rights to services, particularly of women, and therefore the making of intensified 
claims based on an ‘intensified’ custom, [was] one consequence of depression’ in the 
1930s (p. 11); ‘the uncaring brutality of the enforced transformation of these societies 
has so much forced itself upon the attentions of recent historians that it seems as if the 
distresses of and consequent divisions within them were in some way unnatural 
events intruding into a previously largely unified and egalitarian universe’ (p. 13}— 
which was not so because ‘Slavery casts a long shadow into the colonial period’ 
(p. 15), although even this shadow eluded most previous scholars; nonetheless, 
the ‘apparent continuity of custom exists not in spite of, but because of, [these] 
destructive tranformations in social relations’ (p. 13). Anthropological writings on 
customary law are then reviewed before the lawyers too come on board; thoughtless 
evolutionism is here the enemy on both sides. ‘Pre-capitalist forms were not 
simply dissolved by capitalism. Some fought for an accommodation which resisted 
dissolution. The legal mode was a weapon which could be used not only to define 
new relationships but to defend old ones. . . ° (p. 67). 

‘Right and wrong’ is the sub-heading of the central section of the study. Not 
only British colonial officials’ administration of justice is considered here, but 
missionaries’ too (‘A good deal of the time of the early missionaries was spent in 
acting as judges’, p. 79), and the basic point is made that ‘Colonial law... did 
not take cognisance of the efficacy of witchcraft and, much to the distress of the 
victims and complainants, did not treat purported killing by witchcraft as murder’ 
(p. 82). Witchcraft and ordeals form the subject matter of a separate chapter, 
and there is macabrely fascinating stuff here amongst other things on pre-colonial 
slaves being routinely subjected to ordeals intended for their owners. Then follow 
two path-breaking chapters on the new colonial courts. ‘It is hard to escape the 
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conclusion that the emphasis on punishment in Central African law was escalated by 
the coming of christianity’, remarks Dr Chanock (p. 129), though insolent behaviour 
by ex-slaves (pp. 114-5), and use of courts to enforce colonial taxation and control of 
both domestic servants and migrant labourers (ch. 6, passim) played crucial roles 
here too. 

Another large section of the book tackles ‘men and women’ in the context of 
‘first... intensification and then abolition of the slave trade and slavery; secondly, 
the conquest of matrilineal peoples by patrilineal and their subsequent liberation 
by the British; thirdly, the early intervention of British courts into African family 
disputes; and fourthly the impact of the colonial economic system with cash 
cropping, labour migrancy and the formation of urban communities’ (p. 145). 
There is an especially stimulating chapter dealing with slavery, which argues in 
favour of Miers and Kopytoff as against the ‘less restrained’ views more fashionable 
since publication of their symposium on Slavery in Africa ten years ago: ‘while 
recognizing power and exploitation we must, I think, retain the emphasis on slavery 
as part of a continuum of relationships involving differential status, control and 
constraint. This emphasis is vital for the point...that we cannot understand the 
effects of the ‘abolition’ (or preferably ‘non-recognition’) of slavery by the legal 
system of the colonial power in isolation from kinship institutions like marriage, 
parentage and so on’ (p. 161). Slavery did not therefore die a sudden death, as the 
marriage and kinship consequences of slave marriages might still be considered legal 
in colonial courts not recognizing slavery itself. This led to an immensely complex 
situation, in which slave wives sought ‘divorce’, slave-owning husbands no longer 
had political power, and new economic opportunities led to other ‘rights in persons’ 
being considered of greater consequence by Africans than ‘rights to land’. It also 
leads to the only seeming misquotation by Dr Chanock: ‘As Miers and Kopytoff 
remark, the majority of slaves remained where they were after abolition; “the paucity 
of new economic riches into which they could move was matched by the paucity of new 
social riches available to them...” ’ (pp. 170-71)—‘riches’, of course, should be 
‘niches’. Nonetheless, pedantry apart, slaves became wives, clients or kinsmen and, 
as Dr Chanock rightly remarks, ‘the spirit in which it was done was not one of 
egalitarian reconciliation’ (p. 171). 

This is therefore not a nice book to read, but it is an important one. African 
colonial societies, states Dr Chanock, were ‘in many ways divided, distrusting and 
defensive’ and ‘socio-legal history may be able to contribute’ to illumination of these 
facets as well as to deeper understanding of the colonial development of ‘ideas about 
control of wrongdoing, about punishment, and the ideas about the position of women 
and the regulation of sexual activities’ and, more generally still, ‘the connection, in 
certain circumstances, between depression, inflation and the strength of conservative 
ideologies’ (all p. 225). On the evidence of this book, even more than of his earlier 
article in African Affairs, it certainly does because, as Lewis Bandawe is quoted in 
both places as proclaiming, “The Boma was a terror to all the people’. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 

London MICHAEL TWADDLE 


Literatures in African Languages, edited by B. W. Andrzejewski, S. Pilaszewicz 
and W. Tyloch. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1985. 672pp. £35. 
ISBN 0 521 25646 1. 


This substantial and scholarly volume will become an indispensable reference- 
work for everyone interested in oral or written literature in African languages. As 
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the editors point out in their magisterial introduction, the audience for such a work is 
growing, as Africanists increasingly realize the value of literature to illuminate other 
aspects of social process, and as literary theorists begin to understand that African 
literatures, because genetically unrelated to those of Europe, provide ‘an excellent 
testing-ground and source of new insight into various aspects of literary theory’. 

The scope of the bookisimpressive. Itis the first large collection to bring African 
oral and written literatures together under one roof, as parallel branches of acommon 
literary tradition, and to make a start, at least, in exploring the relations between 
them. There are two long introductory chapters, one on oral literature and one on 
written, indicating the general features of each field. The remaining sixteen 
chapters provide case studies surveying the literatures of selected linguistic groups 
in Africa. Some of these samples seem to have been chosen because they happened 
to fall within the research interests of the project organizers (based in Warsaw 
University, with collaboration from the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London), others because the literature in question has been made famous by the work 
of established scholars such as Gordon Innes, Harold Scheub, Adeboye Babalola and 
B. W. Andrzejewskihimself. One effect of this uneven selection method has been to 
produce a huge hole in the middle of Africa: the area between Nigeria in the West, 
Ethiopia in the East and Botswana in the South is left altogether unrepresented. 
But another and happier effect has been to demonstrate, by juxtaposing examples 
so different one would not normally think of comparing them, that almost any gener- 
alization about African oral literatures and their relations to written ones would be 
premature. 

Despite the unavoidable selectivity of the compilation, the impulse behind the 
project was clearly encyclopaedic. Most of the case-study chapters conform to the 
same model: a summary of the principal features and geographical spread of the 
language or languages (some are grouped together) in question; a survey of all the 
genres of oral literature produced in that language, and/or a historical account of the 
written literature; often a bibliographic overview of previous work in the field; and 
valuable biographical notes on the most significant literary figures in the culture. 
Each chapter is economically written and full of information. 

However, this format leaves no leeway for the pursuit ofideas. Theintroductory, 
general chapters claim to be ‘theoretical’, and they do indicate a range of issues that 
could be taken up either comparatively or in detailed single studies. Butthey donot 
succeed in breathing life into these issues; nor is the rest of the book able to take up the 
challenge. Indeed, froma theoretical point of view there is nothing here that has not 
been better and more interestingly said before. The criticism of oral literature, in 
particular, has already gone well beyond the kind of descriptive cataloguing found in 
most of the chapters. 

Despite its curiously old-fashioned air, however, the book is, in terms of its 
combination of range and thoroughness, an innovation: and one which will prove 
especially valuable to teachers or newcomers to the field trying to get a sense of its 
dimensions and possibilities. 

Centre of West African Studies, University of Birmingham KARIN BARBER 


Blank Darkness: Africanist Discourse in French, by Christopher L. Miller. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago and London, 1985. xiii+267pp. £25-00 
hardback, £10-95 paperback. ISBN 0 226 62621 6 and 52622 4. 


This is an unusual contribution, and superficially not an easy one, to what may be 
called the genre of imagology—the critical study of the projection of an idea, a theme, 
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a country etc., on a given audience, generally over a period of time. Mr Miller has 
diligently trawled Conrad, Rimbaud and Baudelaire (the last-named, ever a rich 
fishing ground for Africanists, is now worked over for almost the first time by an 
African scholar in Dr J. E. Nnadi’s recent thesis at the University of Toronto, 
‘Visions de Afrique de Baudelaire’) and cast his net, too, over Sade, Céline and 
that ‘Black Sade’, as Yambo Ouoluguem was once labelled—not altogether inappro- 
priately, given the libertinous odyssey of the characters in his erotic Les Mille et une 
bibles du sexe (1969). The catch landed by Miller is what he, with considerable 
philosophical explanation, identifies as the ‘Africanist discourse’: favourable and 
unfavourable utterances, in this instance all of francophone literary origin. Someof 
Miller’s analysis, both introductory and textual, is hard to swallow (but then we all 
know that some fish are bonier than others). Allin all, Blank Darkness would not be 
among my preferred instance of the best examples of Africanist imagology: William 
Cohen’s The French Encounter with Africans (1980), Roger Mercier’s L’ Afrique 
Noire dans la littérature française (1962) and L-F. Hoffman’s Le Nègre romantique 
(1973), with, from the anglophone side, A. Jablow and D. B. Hammond’s The Africa 
that Never Was (1970), P. Curtin’s The Image of Africa (1965) and Douglas Killam’s 
Africa in English Fiction (1968), along with the wider ranging The Savage in Litera- 
ture by Brian Street (1975) and D. C. R. A. Goonetilleke’s Developing Countries in 
British Fiction (1977), all offer far more readable interpretations. But literature 
specialists will doubtless be better equipped than I to separate the sole from the 
sprats, and make the most of this bouillabaise. 
St. Antony’s College, 
Oxford A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 


News out of Africa: Biafra to Band Aid, by Paul Harrison and Robin Palmer. 
Hilary Shipman, London, 1986. x+147pp. £12:00 hardback, £5-95 paperback. 
ISBN 0 948096 02 0 and 0 948096 03 9. 


This slim volume makes interesting reading. It conveys graphically the hazards, 
frustrations, rewards and disappointments of newsmen and film-makers intent to get 
news out of Africa at three critical times—from Nigeria during the Civil War and 
from Ethiopia during the famines of 1973~74 and more recently. It is written in a 
popular style; there are no footnotes, just a short bibliography of recent books and 
articles. It gains authority from extensively quoted interviews with those who 
were doing the reportage—Frederick Forsyth, Angus McDermid, Colin Legum, 
Jonathan Dimbleby, Michael Buerk and Peter Gill. The background to the 
events is conveyed clearly in a non-academic way, matching the straightforward 
communication of the much-quoted media-men. 

The Biafran War was a task for journalists and radio correspondents. Getting 
into, and then news out of Eastern Nigeria were sagas in themselves for McDermid at 
the beginning and a little later for Forsyth. Their problems were compounded 
by attempts in London to play down the cause of Biafra particularly after the 
huge public concern roused for starving Biafran children by reports from Michael 
Leapman in the Sun and Brian Dixon in the Daily Sketch, and by photographs by 
David Cairns in the Daily Express. Forsyth, who had resigned from the BBC in 
disgust at its criticisms of his seemingly pro- Biafran stance, returned as an indepen- 
dent correspondent and wrote The Biafran Story, a Penguin special that sold over 
30,000 copies in four weeks. It fell to Colin Legum in The Observer to present the 
minority, Federalist view—‘Your heart was bleeding but your head was telling you 
something different’. 
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In the seventies television came to the fore; film crews could be despatched rapidly 
overseas if the producer scented, or had the good luck to hit ona story. By chance 
Jonathan Dimbleby, having made in 1973 a film for This Week on the Sahelian 
drought in Senegal, heard from a Sri Lankan friend in Holland that something was 
terribly wrong in Ethiopia. The outcome, his film, The Unknown Famine, stirred 
humanitarian feelings in Britain and throughout Europe. The subsequent BBC- 
ITV famine appeal raised a record £1-5 million. Late it was shown on Ethiopian 
TV as a deliberate act of publicly ‘hanging’ the Emperor. 

As we all know much more money was raised recently after Michael Buerk 
reported for BBC News the famine in Korem and Bob Geldorf launched Band Aid 
and Sport Aid, but most of us are unlikely to know the film was made by Visnews and 
Kenyan cameraman, Mohamed Amin, who was not given a credit by the BBC 
because there was no time to clear the use of anon-BBC camera crew with the union, 
nor perhaps that Peter Gill for ITV had returned earlier from Ethiopia with Bitter 
Harvest which could not be transmitted as the result ofa technicians’ dispute. Such 
is life in competitive, network television! 

The authors describe technical developments leading to the remarkable oppor- 
tunities provided by satellites, videos and ENG—Electronic News Gathering—and, 
paradoxically, a decline in the number of overseas and specialist correspondents and 
news generally about Africa as production costs soar. Here is room for thought. 
How do we achieve more news out of Africa, more balanced and in more depth, 
without in any way blunting the sharp, evocative coverage of tragic happenings like 
those so well recalled in this timely book? 

Chesham CHARLES AMOUR 


Africa and the Second World War, edited by David Killingray and Richard 
Rathbone. Macmillan, London, 1986. xi+283pp. £2950. ISBN 0 333 
382587. West Africans at War 1914-18, 1939-45: Colonial Propaganda and 
its Cultural Aftermath, Peter B. Clarke. Ethnographic, London, 1986. viii+ 
li2pp. £11-75 hardback. ISBN 0 905788 45 1. 


Until recently, as the editors of the first book under review write in their introduc- 
tion, the imapct of the Second World War, like the Great Depression and the 
Influenza Pandemic of 1919, was widely acknowledged to be of significance, but little 
studied. In the case of the Second World War this is of particular concern because 
oral information about it is still an available but rapidly declining resource. In 
1984, Richard Rathbone and David Killingray summoned as many scholars con- 
cerned with the study of the Second World War and Africa who could finance their 
way to London to pool their ideas at a three day conference held at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies at the University of London. To their surprise over 
a hundred attended the conference, at which over forty papers were presented. 
Together these demonstrated that in recent years a remarkable amount of work has in 
fact been carried out on all aspects of the impact of the War on Africa, and we are 
fortunate that many of these papers have subsequently appeared in print, either 
individually? or collectively in a special issue of the Journal of African History? and 


1. Rosaleen Smyth, ‘War Propaganda during the Second World War: Northern Rhodesia’, 
African Affairs, 83, 332 (July 1984); Wm. Roger Louis, ‘India, Africa and the Second World 
War’, Ethnic & Racial Studies, 9,3, (1986); Fay Gadsden, ‘Wartime Propaganda in Kenya: The 
Kenya Information Office, 1939-1945’, International Journal of African Historical Studies, 19,3 
(1986). 

2. Special issue on the ‘World War II and Africa’, Journal of African History, 26, 4 (1985). 
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the volume under review. As a result the Second World War is no longer terra 
incognita but is being precisely mapped. 

The new cartography of this hitherto little explored area of African history is 
carefully elucidated in a stimulating introduction by the editors who chart the way for 
readers through the most important themes relating to the war. As they rightly 
insist, there was almost no level of African life that it did not in some way effect. But 
they are not content only to describe the effects of the war on colonial subjects, but on 
their masters as well, for whom it proved in many ways much more dramatic a 
turning point. Indeed, they stress that from the point of view of the subject, the war 
proved much less of an apparent turning point, as both during and in the immediate 
aftermath of the war the colonial powers tightened rather than loosened their grip on 
their colonies, a point brought out by the case studies of Westcott on Tanganyika and 
Sekgoma on Sierra Leone. As the editors put it nicely, it ‘comes as a surprise to 
some that the assumption of direct economic control occurs under metropolitan 
regimes which are rightly seen as more politically concessive than most of their 
predecessors’. It certainly will no longer do so as a result of this book, especially the 
case studies just cited and the richly documented study by Cowen and Westcott of 
‘British Imperial Economic Policy during the War’. Indeed, one of the conclusions 
to be drawn from the studies in this volume is that as far as the impact of the war on 
Africa is concerned the conventional terminal date of 1945 is not the most useful 
one. Westcott, in his study of Tanganyika, argues convincingly that in that colony 
‘the continuities straddling 1945 are stronger than the differences: ‘the post-war 
commodity boom’ for example, can be said to have begun in 1942 when the Allies 
became desperate for raw material supplies; but in practice it did not begin for 
many until 1948-49 when artificial controls over trade began to be lifted’. In 
similar vein, studying the impact of the war in isolation from immediately preceding 
developments is not always possible as John Lonsdale convincingly demonstrates in 
his richly textured essay on the ‘Depression and War on the Transformation of 
Kenya’, though those unfamiliar with that country or its colonial history may find his 
discussion a little hard to follow at times. 

If this reviewer has any reservations about this pioneering collection of essays, it is 
not on grounds of their quality but their regional and national balance. The two 
general papers are both concerned with British policy during the War, while only one 
of the eight country studies deals with a French-speaking territory, that by Khenouf 
and Brett. They provide a fascinating study of the response of Algerian nationalists 
to Allied military strategy and propaganda as a background to Sétif, but because of 
the eccentric character of Algeria in the context of French colonial rule in Africa, it 
provides no real basis for comparison with the case studies from Anglophone Africa. 
Further, there is nothing on the impact of the war in the Belgian Congo, whose 
importance the editors underline so forcefully in their introduction. 

If the regional and national balance is not altogether satisfactory, the quality of 
the essays is fortunately high and they serve to develop in detail many of the 
general themes to which the editors draw attention. Louis Grundlingh provides a 
beautifully detailed study of the response of black South Africans to the call to 
arms—assegais rather than guns as the recruitment posters emphasized. He shows 
that recruits came forward for reasons that were ‘mainly, although not exclusively, 
unrelated to notions or patriotism and loyalty. Those blacks who did enlist were 
more concerned about survival in a hostile world than ‘lofty’ considerations; to them 
military life, even with its attendant dangers and hardships, provided a temporary 
shelter.” Thus more than half the recruits came from the Transvaal, especially the 
north of the province, where the mealie crop had been extremely poor. 
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Anthony Ndi provides an unusual perspective on the war in his study of its impact 
on the relationship between the missions and the colonial government. As he 
shows, the war threatened something of a disaster for the administration of the 
Southern Cameroons, not only because so much of its economy was still in German 
hands on the eve of the War, but also because most of its missionaries, the main 
providers of education and medical services, were German. Asa result all but four 
of the Basel missionaries were interned, and all but three of the Baptist missionaries, 
though the Catholics lost only four and consolidated the edge they already had on 
their rivals. 

In a rich collection, the most valuable and original essay for my money is that 
by Brian Mokopakgosi [1I—and here we might mention how gratifying it is to 
see African scholars so prominent among the contributors, alas an increasingly 
rare occurrence in collective volumes on Africa these days. Mokopakgosi’s essay 
is particularly significant for two reasons. It is the only one in the collection 
that focusses on an African community—in this case the Bakwena of the then 
Bechuanaland Protectorate—rather than a country or a randomly grouped category 
such as labourers or recruits. In the second place, itis the only paper that shows any 
evidence of being based on interviews with survivors of the war-time years, whether 
soldiers or civilians. (It seems that the editors’ warning about the rapidly declining 
resource that participants in the war represent needs to be underlined in red 
ink). The picture he draws from a judicious use of archival sources, interviews with 
soldiers, members of their families and others who profited from or suffered as a 
result of the war in Kweing, illuminates many of the general points made by the 
editors and other contributors. As David Killingray points out, recent studies of 
twentieth century war and society have given due weight to the civilian role in war, 
but this has mainly been in a European context. Killingray and other contributors 
do much to redress the lack of attention paid to the civilian war effort but it is 
Mokopakgosi, and to a lesser extent Grundlingh, who translates the statistics pro- 
vided by others into the experience of individual human lives: the impact of the war 
on the Bakwena community comes vividly to life in his accounts of nearly a third of 
the able bodied male population absent at the front or down the mines, of women, 
children and the elderly compulsorily cultivating war lands, and of wives contracting 
venereal diseases from returned husbands, or presenting them with offspring of 
which they could not possibly be the fathers. But Mokopakgosi is too good a 
historian not to observe that in what was largely a disaster for the Kweneng, there 
were those like the rich farmers and traders who turned a quick profit from the misery 
of others. We need more studies like this of the impact of the war at the grassroots, 
and urgently so before those who were alive then have died. 

Rathbone and Killingray have manifestly—if I may employ a word to which they 
seem strangely addicted—done the student of colonial Africa a great service. Peter 
B. Clarke’s little book on West Africans at War is of less obvious value to the student 
ofthese conflicts. Itis in fact mis-titled: apart from a general introduction about the 
impact of the two wars on West Africa, which is based on secondary sources to which 
he adds little that is new, the focus of his extended essay is Nigeria. His principle 
concern is with the propaganda effort of the British in Nigeria, particularly during 
the Second World War. Hehas used newspapers, some interviews and the National 
Archives in Ibadan—largely the records of Ijebu and Oyo provinces—to make gener- 
alizations about the impact of propaganda on Nigerians that often seem a little 
naive. He appears too trusting of the evidence of his informants, some of whom are 
not even named in the footnotes. He would certainly have taken a more sceptical 
view of the different types of evidence he uses if he had read Sylvia Leith Ross’s 
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Stepping Stones: Memoirs of Colonial Nigeria 1907-60, which I found a surprising 
ommission from his bibliography given her valuable and critical account of her 
own experiences working in the wartime propaganda machine in Lagos. He also 
seems to contradict what seems to be the burden of his argument that the course of 
nationalism was somehow diverted during the Second World War by the intensity of 
the influence of British propaganda on Nigerians and the appeals to the loyalty of 
newspaper editors, coupled with the threat of legal action against them. The 
wartime editorials he quotes suggests that nationalism was well alive and kicking 
during the war, and that editors skilfully avoided possible accusations of treason in 
their criticisms of their colonial masters by appealing to those ideals for which they 
had been told they were fighting. The book, however, is useful as a source of both 
written and visual propaganda, since the publishers agreed to illustrate it generously. 
It certainly demonstrates the importance of the photograph and other illustrative 
material to an understanding of the colonial period in Africa’s history. 

Department of Black Studies, 

Amherst College MICHAEL CROWDER 


Politics & Government in African States, 1960-1985, edited by Peter Duignan 
and Robert H. Jackson. Croom Helm, London, and Hoover Institution Press, 
Stanford, 1986. 442pp. £25. ISBN070991475X. African independence: 
The first twenty-five years, edited by Gwendolen M. Carter and Patrick 
O’Meara. Indiana University Press, Bloomington, and Hutchinson, London, 
1985. xiv+364pp. £20. ISBN 0253 30255 2. 


If 1960 was the annus mirabilis of African independence, 1985 was less the year 
of jubilee than that of the wake. But there is something rather distasteful about 
the assembling of foreign academics to compile catalogues of what has gone 
wrong. The papers in the Hoover volume inevitably vary greatly in levels of 
knowledge and quality of judgement: Crawford Young on Zaire, Lewis Gann on 
ex-British Central Africa, Christopher Clapham on the Horn, manage to make con- 
structive criticisms without appearing too patronizing. But other contributions 
show signs of having been written in airport lounges while travelling between 
international conferences on the African predicament. Tony Kirk-Greene, whose 
personal commitment to Nigerian independence is beyond doubt, tells us he agreed 
to contribute only after initial reluctance, a case where first thoughts were best. 
Duignan’s opening essay sets the tone, with its combination of dogmatic generaliza- 
tion, dubious attempts at quantification and patronizing moralism, and his editorial 
control has been casual. Cameroon is treated in two chapters, though other 
countries not at all; misprints, stylistic infelicities, errors and inconsistencies pass 
unchecked. Thus on p. 100 Le Vine raises to eight the six examples of ‘regular 
constitutional succession’ which Duignan has counted on p. 21 (or rather, copied 
from African Report); neither includes the Somali example cited by Clapham on 
p. 274, nor for example the succession of Albert Margai. 

The editorial philosophy appears to be a crude neo-Benthamism. In their felici- 
fic calculus, GNP per capita appears as the supreme criterion of happiness, and 
capitalism the system most likely to maximize it. Few authors show much scepti- 
cism about the data on which such computations are based, or take as much care as 
David Fieldhouse (in his recent Black Africa, 1945-80) to assess the relative import- 
ance of policy failures and of adverse environments in explaining failure. While 
most authors complain (justly if hardly originally) of top-heavy state structures 
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supported by the taxes of African farmers, Duignan and Gann do not enquire 
who provides the financial surplus for the superior governmental capability of the 
Republic of South Africa, introduced as a model for comparison but criticized with 
relative leniency. And, given Jackson’s belief that ‘positive governmental capa- 
bility’ must precede constitutional democracy (p. 149), what sort of prescriptions 
follow from this concluding wisdom: ‘Historically, the middle class has been far 
more creative and progressive than have socialist, mercantilist or other classes 
whose existence is dependent on statism. An entrepreneurial class might emerge to 
promote the wealth of nations—as has often happened when the state has reduced its 
involvement in the market-place.’ (p. 427)? 

The volume from Indiana University, which originated in a series of lectures and 
seminars addressed to students and the general public during the first semester of 
1983-4, is more eclectic in its approaches. The co-editor tells us that it represents 
the culmination of Gwendolen Carter’s teaching career, so it is not surprising that 
most authors are more sensitive to the dilemmas and constraints which face African 
decision-makers. Jackson and Rosberg appear again, to argue that African states 
are ‘marginal’ because they have acquired ‘international legitimacy’ before their 
governments have legitimized themselves in the eyes of their own subjects; but 
other contributors are less inclined to dogmatize continentally. Michael Lofchie’s 
analysis of ‘Africa’s Agrarian Malaise’ is particularly successful in presenting 
complex policy arguments to his audience in clear and balanced form, and Goran 
Hyden follows with a useful development of his thesis of the uncaptured peasantry. 
Crawford Young maintains his usual high standards in his essay on ‘African Relations 
with Major Powers’. One of the two African authors, S. K. B. Asante, concludes 
that international capitalism and international assistance are not currently promoting 
African development; he prefers the approach of the 1981 Lagos Plan of Action, 
while acknowledging the long distance still to be travelled. There is a useful biblio- 
graphical essay, reflecting the personal judgements of Hans Panofsky on a quarter- 
century of African Studies. Overall, then, the audiences at Bloomington must have 
found plenty of food for thought in the original seminar series. A few authors, on 
the other hand, seem to have been boiling old pots; and one or two of these pots, to put 
it bluntly, are full of tripe. 

Banchory Jonn D. HARGREAVES 


Political Domination in Africa, edited by Patrick Chabal. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1986. ix+211l pp. £27-50 hardback, £9-95 paperback. 
ISBN 0521 322979 and 311484. 


This book is a collection of papers on a theme inspired by an address. Atleast the 
editor was inspired by the address, that of Richard Sklar as president of the American 
African Studies Association in 1983, though some of the contributors are notably 
more sceptical towards it than Patrick Chabal. Itappears in the wake ofa number of 
interesting books on the general question of government and politics in Africa, as the 
recent review article by Christopher Clapham in Political Studies (XXXIV, 4, 
December 1986) illustrates, but it is different and timely. The difference is that for 
the most part this is a theoretical rather than an empirical collection, and it is timely in 
that it effectively serves as a discussion of the earlier more descriptive books. The 
cognoscenti can begin here, but students will need to take in the earlier works if they 
are to derive many of the benefits contained herein. 

Sklar’s own contribution remains in many ways more of an address than an article, 
and in this context it largely serves as a peg, though not always one strong enough 
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to support some of the more profound pieces which have been hung onit. His title 
was ‘Democracy in Africa’ and his argument the need to re-examine the case for 
democracy rather than to bury it. Yet when restated it turns out to have either in 
practice or in theory five main forms not all of which would regard some of the others 
as democratic. Liberal democracy may be the most decried, yet it keeps rearing its 
seductive head as experiences in Nigeria and elsewhere attest, probably because of its 
attraction in terms of the control of the state it promises to the people, at least when 
compared with the next three. ‘Guided democracy’ as practiced in Kenya under 
Kenyatta, ‘social democracy’ as attempted in Tanzania under Nyerere, and ‘one- 
party participatory democracy’ as dreamed of by Kaunda, if scarcely implemented in 
Zambia, all effectively start from the state. Sklar’s final category, consociational 
democracy has been talked of, though hardly attempted, but may have a role in 
South: Africa. The return to these questions is timely, says Sklar, because of 
the conspicuous failure of dictatorship to promote development, and there remains 
instead the continued yearning for ‘development democracy’. 

The other essays broadly fall into three categories, those which manage to give at 
least some support to Sklar’s hopes, those that seriously question it and those that 
effectively ignore it. 

Martin Staniland ignores it. Though his title is ‘Democracy and ethnocentrism’ 
the article is essentially an attack on the latter concept, and in particular on 
Claude Ake’s condemnation of Western social science as imperialism, in which he 
(Staniland) makes the valid point that Ake and others have yet to come up with some 
more ‘authentic’ alternative. John Lonsdale too manages to go his own way in 
pursuit of ‘Political accountability in African history’. I found this the most elusive 
contribution as it wound its way among the past relations of rulers and ruled, but it 
did effectively take accountability well beyond the contemporary and institutional 
confines of Sklar. 

The doubters won by a small majority. Thomas Callaghy made comparisons 
with Latin America in describing African states as essentially of a patrimonial- 
administrative character, with the current vogue for prebendal references included 
as well. Nothing very original in that but it puts large question marks against 
Sklar’s statist forms of democracy. In a typically French piece of reasoning Jean- 
Francois Bayart, in discussing ‘Civil Society in Africa’, often contrives to leave 
Sklar’s address looking simplistic and optimistic. Only in local association, not in 
the state structures which have failed too often to give much encouragement to 
proposals for reform, does he see a glimmer ofhope. John Dunn, with his emphasis 
on ‘good government’ is typically erudite and pertinent, reminding us that we all 
have the capacity for change while believing that some at least of the numerous past 
failures in Africa will be repeated. ‘Neither fatalism, nor voluntarism: political 
understanding’, is his catch phrase and it is repeated by Chabal. 

Even the two who might be cited in defence of Sklar, Donal Cruise O’Brien and 
Patrick Chabal himself, raise only a small cheer each, and these in the areas of ‘civil 
society’ as most of the authors like to call it, though whether that term is really 
appropriate in Africa is at least open to question. Cruise O’Brien reminds us that in 
Muslim politics in West Africa the peoples’ voice can be heard, reflecting the relative 
openess and flexibility of Islamic structures in that region. Chabal has to struggle 
quite hard in his case study of ‘Revolutionary democracy’ in Guinea Bissau. As 
so often, whatever the form, democracy turns out to have failed on the ‘political 
breakdown between state and countryside’, and if there is to be a new beginning it 
must depend on ‘the development of low politics and on the strength of civil society’. 

Chabal has tried to bind the essays together in the introduction, but for me the 
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best summing up is provided by John Dunn in his concluding chapter, ‘Modern 
social theory is literally a sustained pretence to comprehend the necessarily largely 
unintelligible: an intellectual equivalent of whistling to keep our courage up’. 
There is enough in this book to sustain our courage for the intellectual chase, but not 
enough to think that much of Africa seems poised to implement Sklar’s hope for some 
form of ‘developmental democracy’. 

University of Reading PETER WOODWARD 


Indigenous Agricultural Revolution: Ecology and Food Production in 
West Africa, by Paul Richards. Hutchinson, London, 1985. 192 pp. £6-50 
paperback. ISBN 009 161321 3. 


This timely, cogent book contends that the prevailing thesis applied from without 
towards tropical African agriculture has so often been that the crucial changes must 
be ‘scientifically’ implanted, thereby advancing local systems through successive 
‘stages’; with a resultant, undue pessimism. Paul Richards advances the antithesis: 
that, ifrural productivity is to meet the formidable, contemporary demands, then the 
farmers must help themselves; that there is a good deal of, under-regarded, evidence 
of their having done so for generations; that they themselves evince a belief in better- 
ment; and that they have aptitudes to bring it about. A surprising optimism 
ensues. The final sections put the case for a ‘Populist... Green revolution from 
within’, that might strive to attain a synthesis between the external ‘science’ and the 
intimate, local ‘knowing’: ‘At best the two systems (presently) pass like ships in the 
night. At worst they duplicate effort, or complete destructively’ (p. 118). 

We have, then, something like a vigorously-propelled lance being directed whole- 
heartedly at a particular target. The performance has to be taken asa whole. It 
puts the reader on his mettle; and an ‘abbreviated’ reviewer into difficulty. A 
personal summary of the rewards from reading the book can, however, be attempted. 

Firstly, the initial spirit seems one of questing agnosticism, whence convictions 
form. ‘The language is clear and direct, uncluttered by jargon; almost, refreshingly, 
‘Johnsonian’. Theory is subjected to field scrutiny. Secondly, the findings 
(generally appearing fair-minded and accurate) stand on two firm supports: ‘partici- 
pant observation’ rather than ‘rural tourism’; and a reference back into the historical 
record (not only in Africa but also, allusively, to England). Thirdly, although 
virtually all the case material is from Nigeria and Sierra Leone, these countries serve 
well, and many of the conclusions ring true more widely. Insistence upon the main 
target also means that some themes remain peripheral (land tenure, for instance) 
but the book has plenty of relevant insights and makes unexpected connections. 
Moreover, some general theories are taken up briefly but trenchantly (see, for 
example, pp. 43-4 and 139 on Boserup’s formulations of progressive agricultural 
intensifications). . 

Fourthly, the author is manifestly well trained and equipped for his advocacy. 
To read him is to be in the company of an enthusiast fresh from the countryside, with 
dirt on his boots, who both knows in scientific terms what the dirt is and tells us what 
African farmers have long been making of it. 

Centre of African Studies, 

University of Edinburgh Davip MCMASTER 
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The Modern Plantation in the Third World, by Edgar Graham with Ingrid 
Floering. Croom Helm, London, 1984. xvii+23lpp. £25-00 hardback. 
ISBN 0 7099 1101 7. 


This is the fifth in Croom Helm’s Commodity Series. The principal author, 
Edgar Graham, was distinguished by experience at the highest level in Unilever, but 
unfortunately died before the final editing was complete. It represents a particular, 
but authoritative, point of view on the past, present and future role of plantations in 
economic development; and it addresses itself to the potential of plantations in 
increasing agricultural productivity. 

Historically, plantations have had a ‘bad press’, being associated with slavery, the 
enclave economy, and foreign control of colonial economies. Graham and Floering 
correctly identify two factors which suggest a reappraisal of the future potential of the 
plantation: ‘First, the modern plantation exists within an economic environment 
controlled by independent governments... Second, there has been a rapid devel- 
opment in the field of technology, which as revolutionized most aspects of plantation 
production...’ (page xv, Editorial Foreword by David Fieldhouse). 

The focus is clearest on the Federal Land Development Authority (FELDA) in 
Malaysia, and the Mumias Sugar Project in Kenya. Neither are ‘pure plantations’ 
in original conception or implementation, containing significant ‘outgrower’ 
components. Capacity expansion at Mumias (three-fold since original conception) 
had depended exclusively on increased cane supply from contracted outgrower 
farmers. National decision-makers and industry professionals acknowledge the 
difficulty of trading-off the potentially higher technical efficiency with plantation 
production. against the social, political and economic problems of the ‘pure 
plantation model’: rational consideration has favoured ‘outgrowers’. 

There is comparatively little discussion of this central issue. Chapters 8, on the 
International Sugar Market, and 9, on Case Studies (overviewing several African 
countries) in the cane sugar industry, are not linked to the main theme of the volume 
(but comprise about one-third of the pages). The level of social and economic 
analysis leaves much to be desired: there is little discussion of increasing social 
and economic differentiation (this has been a major issue at Mumias); Table 7.4 
is presented as evidence that the Mumias company ‘has been operating efficiently’ 
(pp. 117 and 119), but contains no economic analysis at all (even the short-term 
financial analysis is rudimentary). 

Graham and Floering tackle the issue of increasing agricultural productivity in 
less developed countries through plantation development, and have produced a 
thought-provoking contribution to the literature. Its weakness in social and 
economic analysis is shared with other studies which concentrate largely on technical 
and financial criteria. The book represents a positive, but hardly very successful, 
focus on a difficult, relevant, and very important question. 

University of Bradford MICHAEL TRIBE 


Politics and Administration in Nigeria, by Ladipo Adamolekun. Hutchinson, 
London (in association with Spectrum Books Limited, Ibadan), 
1986. 203 pp. £6-95 paperback. ISBN 009 158091 9. 


This is a highly competent, coherently written text book. By adopting a common 
conceptual framework which relates his discussion of the relationships of Nigerian 
politicians and administrators to cognate studies of other states Adamolekun has 
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produced a book which will be of value to a wide range of comparative government 
students. Nigerian students will be able to relate the experience of their own system 
to that. of others. Conversely non-Nigerian students will be able to approach the 
Nigerian case as a comprehensible response to a common set of problems and ideas. 

By taking in the broad sweep of Nigerian history from the establishment ofa single 
governmental system in 1914 to the downfall of the presidential system of the Shagari 
era in 1983 Adamolekun is able to examine the relationships between politicians and 
administrators under a wide range of regime types. Apart from the early colonial 
period when to a large extent there existed a fusion of politics and administration the 
relationship has often been ambiguously competitive. 

In evaluating the elements of change and continuity under parliamentary, military 
and presidential systems it is continuity which the author sees as predominating, 
hence his conclusion that ‘changes in regime type did not produce significant changes 
in administrative behaviour’ (pp. 166-67). He thus rejects the commonly held view 
that the power of the civil service significantly increased under the military although 
he is willing to see the later Gowon period from 1970 to 1975 as one in which ‘civil 
servants dominated the policy process’ (p. 131). Healso rejects the imbalance thesis 
which suggests that the administrative institutions are fundamentally much stronger 
than the political. Given the rapid turnover of regimes in Nigeria the notion of 
imbalance might seem appropriate but Adamolekun concludes that ‘the two sets of 
institutions are both fundamentally weak’ (p. 169). This, I believe will remain a 
much debated issue. 

The book concludes with a prescriptive epilogue setting out the author’s suggested 
solutions for the problems of politics and administration in Nigeria. On adminis- 
tration his support for ‘permanence, impartiality, meritocracy and professionalism’ 
does not seem to add much to Weber. More intriguing but less clear are his political 
prescriptions. He advocates ‘coalition government’ within a system which is 
competitively multi-party but not liberal-democratic but his comment that ‘the 
mechanics of establishing a viable coalition government need not detain us here’ 
(p. 183) appears to avoid all the important questions. 

Although this is an intelligent and useful book it is in one particular respect a 
disappointment. Like many Nigerian academics Adamolekun has, through his 
participation in various advisory councils, achieved a participant observer status 
with regard to many of the matters he discusses. In spite of this the insights into 
the cut and thrust of politico-administrative relations that such a perspective 
would allow for are largely absent. Nigerian academics are uniquely well placed to 
incorporate this insiders’ perspective into their academic analysis and the result of 
the failure to do this is a remarkably ascetic piece of work. 

University of Newcastle upon Tyne JOHN A. WISEMAN 


Hegemony and Culture. Politics and Religious Change among the 
Yoruba, by David D. Laitin. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1986. xiii+ 
252pp. £25-50 hardback, £11-95 paperback. ISBN 0 226 46789 9 and 46790 2. 


This book opens with an analysis of the debate in the 1976 Nigerian Constituent 
Assembly on the proposal for a Federal Sharia Court of Appeal. When some 
Northern Muslims and Middle-Belt Christians assumed extreme positions and 
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threatened their opponents on this issue, observers feared that the move towards 
re-establishing Nigerian democracy would be endangered by religious strife. 
Professor Laitin focuses his analysis on the role of the Yoruba delegates in this 
debate. Constituting probably about twenty per cent of the total population of 
Nigeria, Yoruba are divided into roughly equal proportions between Muslims and 
Christians. Through their earlier access to Western education in mission schools, 
Yoruba Christians have tended to fare better economically, and some Northern 
Muslims hoped that they could enlist the support of Muslim Yoruba in a crusade to 
redress this disadvantage. Yet far from exacerbating the religious conflict in the 
Assembly, most Yoruba delegates took moderate positions in the debate, and it was 
these Yoruba moderates who eventually fostered and defended a compromise 
solution. Their behaviour neatly poses the principal problem addressed in this 
book: under what circumstances does a particular cultural or religious identity 
become a political resource, a means of political mobilization? 

Some theorists might seek to explain the relative indifferences of Yoruba poli- 
ticians to religious identities as a simple reflection of a basic lack of commitment to 
either Islam or Christianity. As a result of his field-work, carried out mainly in 
Ile-Ife, Laitin rejects this explanation. He demonstrates that both Christians and 
Muslims in Ile-Ife expend ‘a considerable percentage of their disposable income and 
spare time’ on activities centred on the church or the mosque. The world religions 
are by no means merely a thin veneer in Yorubaland; yet adherence or conversion 
among the Yoruba has until now resulted in relatively little political impact. 

The dominant cultural identity among the Yoruba is still attachment to their 
respective ‘ancestral’ cities. Despite the extensive reshuffling of these allegiances, 
especially during the upheavals of the Yoruba wars in the nineteenth century, the 
crucial divisions of Yoruba politics, as recently as the 1979 elections, still cohered 
with these attachments: politicians sought therefore to recruit Oyos and Egbas in a 
common stand against the Ijebu, led by Awolowo. ‘The persistence of the dominant 
significance of this particular cultural identity cannot be explained, Laitin argues, on 
the basis of rational choice-theory. Benthamites would assume that disadvantaged 
Yoruba Muslims might well have perceived the benefits of mobilizing themselves 
along the religious divide. Nor is the attachment to the, often mythical, ancestral 
city a simple case of the persistence of some primordial identity. As Laitin says, ‘a 
careful study of Yoruba history demonstrates not the givenness of primordial ties 
but, rather, their changeability’. 

The explanation, Laitin argues, lies in an adaptation of Gramsci’s theory of 
hegemony. In the case of the Yoruba, the British colonial administration was able 
to coopt ancestral city rulers and to institutionalize the ancestral city framework. 
An externally imposed hegemony created the ‘commonsense’ disclosure of contem- 
porary Yoruba politics. It remains to be seen whether a new consciousness, based 
on ‘religion’ or ‘class’ will arise to contradict and challenge this hegemony. 

This brief summary of Laitin’s book does less than justice to the clarity and 
subtlety with which he develops his argument. Africanists, however, may regret 
that a book which is strong on theory provides relatively little fresh data garnered 
from his fifteen months in the field. His chapter on Anglican and Muslim religious 
observance in Ile-Ife, though perhaps adequate for the limited point that he seeks to 
make, is disappointingly thin. One learns little more from it than could be gathered 
from a far briefer visit. For the authentic flavour of Yoruba city politics and 
religion, most readers will continue to travel to Ilesha with John Peel as their guide. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, 

London. ` RICHARD GRAY 
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The Wheat Trap, by Gunilla Andrae and Bjorn Beckman. Zed Books, London, 
1985. xi+176pp. £18-95 hardback, £6-95 paperback. ISBN 086232 520x and 
521 8. 


The book is focused on the political economy of food dependence in Nigeria 
through an analysis of the ‘wheat trap’. This is claimed to have made Nigeria 
dependent on imports of North American wheat and to have created the illusion of 
import substitution for the grain through large scale irrigation. 

The book is well researched and full of details about the import, processing and 
cultivation of wheat in Nigeria. The first part (by Andrae) deals with the emergence 
of wheat as a staple food and above all its supply and processing through flour mills 
and bakeries. ‘The second part (by Beckman) delves into the efforts to grow wheat 
through large scale irrigation schemes in northern Nigeria, eg the Kano, Bakolori 
and South Chad projects. Some of the essential linkages between taste preferences 
for bread made from wheat and the processing of wheat in competitition with 
domestic and imported food are amply illustrated. Moreover, the importance of the 
relationship between indigenous and foreign technologies (particularly in the baking 
industry) coupled with the external forces behind wheat supply are clearly 
established. The second part shows convincingly the massive wastage of national 
resources through large scale and costly irrigation technology to grow wheat. The 
documentation of the social and political forces, domestic and foreign, reveals the 
currents beneath the diffusion of the irrigation strategy. 

The ‘wheat trap’ could have benefited from a fuller treatment of the Nigerian 
political economy, embracing questions about class, state and agricultural policies. 
Such issues are dealt with briefly only in the introduction and in summary form at the 
end of the book. But the authors do capture some of the basic contradictions of 
pursuing food self-sufficiency in developing countries. 

Brighton SuMIT Roy 


Ghana: Politics, Economics and Society, by Donald I. Ray. Frances Pinter, 
London, 1986. xix+192pp. £17:-50 hardback, £6-95 paperback. ISBN 0 
86187 475 1 and 0 86187 4765. 


This book, the most recent in Pinter’s increasingly electic ‘Marxist Regimes 
series’, attempts to fill an obvious gap in the literature. Since the December 31st 
1981 coup which brought Flight-Lieutenant Jerry Rawlings to government for the 
second time (following a brief period in power in 1979), interest in his regime has not 
been matched by an abundance of informed comment and analysis. In an attempt 
to correct this deficiency, Ray has set out to describe, analyse, and ‘demythologize’ 
Rawlings’ Provisional National Defence Council (PNDC), which, it is claimed is the 
‘first comprehensive book on the politics, economics and society of the Marxist 
regime in Ghana’. Sadly, however, it fails in its aims, although descriptive sections 
on the background to the coup, the first PNDC membership, and the regime’s 
policies are solid enough. 

The book fails on the analytic level. The author is determined to present 
the PNDC as a revolutionary Marxist regime. The reader is led to assume that 
this description is generally accepted and uncontroversial, requiring no further 
explanation or justification. However very little emerges in the book’s 192 pages to 
convince one of the PNDC’s alleged Marxist orientation. 

Anti-imperialist and socialist rhetoric initially emanated from sections of the 
regime, reflecting the influential position of a small group of Marxist-influenced 
ideologues. Since internal PNDC upheaveals in late 1982, however, their influence 
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has dramatically declined; many have fled into exile in Europe. Ray ignores this 
development and asserts that the ‘revolution’ is in the ‘national-democratic’ phase, 
i.e., ‘the building of socialism’ (p. 58). 

This conclusion is false. There has been a reduction in the state’s control of the 
economy; no attempts to nationalize foreign-owned firms or collectivize agriculture; 
no moves to create a one-party socialist state under the leadership of workers and 
peasants’ organizations; a dramatic improvement in relations with the West, 
reflected in IMF/World Bank loans totalling in excess of $750 million dollars 
between 1983-86; and ano more than lukewarm relationship with the East European 
Communist bloc. These factors pose strong doubts on the applicability of Ray’s 
‘socialist’ formulation and would instead point to a hesitant, ideologically pragmatic 
regime which could in no way be satisfactorily labelled Marxist. He mentions only 
in passing the armed forces and security services and ignores their crucial role in 
maintaining the PNDC in power during a period notable for frequent coup attempts. 

Many observers would argue that the PNDC is a regime most satisfactorily 
characterized as ‘radical-populist’. It is, then, unfortunate that the first book- 
length piece on Rawlings’ regime should be squeezed into such a categorization as 
‘Marxist’ which distorts the PNDC’s orientation, and which greatly detracts from 
the volume’s potential worth. What could have been a timely and cogent analysis is 
reduced in the process to an exercise in ‘false consciousness’ which does neither the 
PNDC or Professor Ray justice. 

North Staffordshire Polytechnic JEFFREY HAYNES 


The Shell Money of the Slave Trade, by Jan Hogendorn and Marion Johnson. 
Cambridge University Press, 1986. xv+230pp. £25-00. ISBN 0521 320860. 


Marion Johnson has been interested in the cowrie currency of West Africa for 
many years. In 1970 she published a long article which she has now expanded, with 
her customary erudition, careful scholarship and well-controlled imagination, into 
an important, comprehensive work. She has been joined by Jan Hogendorn whose 
own West African research has been supplemented by a visit to the Maldive Islands 
and the study of Maldive history. 

The story of cowrie currency is stranger than fiction. Two ofthe many species of 
cowrie, moneta and annulus (chiefly moneta), have been adopted as currency. From 
at least the ninth century to the nineteenth the rulers of the Maldive Islands 
controlled the supply. Cowries were exported for use in Bengal, South-East 
Asia and Arabia. By the mid-fourteenth century, when Ibn Battuta visited the 
Maldives, they had reached West Africa (he noted their use in Mali), imported 
probably via Cairo. Thus these almost indestructible, unforgeable, little shells 
came to constitute an international currency, circulating more than half way round 
the world. 

When Europeans reached the Maldives export expanded enormously. Portu- 
guese, then Dutch and English, ships would take them on board as ballast. Arrived 
in Europe they would be unloaded, put into sacks and shipped to West Africa. 
Curiously, they only circulated in a limited zone—roughly an area fanning out round 
the course of the Niger, and excluding, for instance, the Upper Guinea Coast and 
northward (why, one might wonder, do so many cowries lie about on the beaches of 
the Gambia?). But, though supply increased, it fed an expanding trade, and the 
cowrie kept its basic value. There were various periods (detailed in this book) when 
it is depreciated temporarily, but it always appreciated again, until its final collapse at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
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The collapse was first set off by a vast import of annulus shells, from Zanzibar, by a 
Hamburg shipper. More drastically, the colonial governments, after half-hearted 
attempts to incorporate them into their own currency, demonetized cowries and 
prohibited further exports. But here and there people still went on using them as 
small units of account into the 1950s. 

The title of the book is misleading. It seems to suggest that cowries were only 
used in the slave trade. In fact they were used in every kind oftrade. Perhaps the 
publisher felt an eye-catching title, including the words ‘slave trade’, would help 
sales. Noone, I’m sure will grudge the deception if indeed it does help to give wider 
circulation to such a fascinating work of scholarship. 

University of Edinburgh CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


Empire on the Nile. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1898-1934, by M. W. Daly. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1986. xv+542 pp. £40. ISBN 
0521 30878 X. 


This is a very long book, yet it takes us only to the middle of the Condominium for 
which the mid-1930s was very much a watershed: a second volume is underway 
which will complete the story to Sudan’s independence in 1956. 

The book emphasises the importance of personality, as Daly remarks in the 
brief conclusion, ‘Personality, not policy, determined the course of the Con- 
dominium’. The personalities on whom he concentrates are largely the governor 
generals and senior officials, and he goes into great detail on several of them telling 
considerably more about them than has been published hitherto. In comparison 
Sudanese personalities are less full; and there is more to say especially about Sayyid 
Sir Ali al-Mirghani and Sayyid Sir Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, the two towering 
figures of the whole Condominium who outstayed all the governor generals put 
together, and outwitted several of them. 

Daly’s attachment to explaining history through personalities does not mean that 
policy is neglected, however. There are full discussions of initial pacification, 
hostility to early nationalism, and native administration and its divisive offshoot the 
isolationist ‘southern policy’. A good deal has already been written on these 
themes, though once more Daly gives us more detail if little fresh interpretation. 
He does offer a new view of part of the troubles of 1924 suggesting that the mutineers 
were not so much disobeying their British officers as remaining loyal to their oath to 
the King of Egypt. New ground is also broken in his description of economic 
developments. ; 

In the discussion of both personalities and policies what Daly presents is 
essentially a very full account of the archival material on Sudan. He has thoroughly 
researched the materials in the very rich archives in Khartoum, London and 
Durham, and other materials elsewhere; and since most of it was written by the 
leading British officials it is not surprising that the finished product reads like a well 
produced official history. As such itis very much history from above, and little use 
has been made of Sudanese written or oral materials. Sudan, Daly tell us, ‘was a 
land in need of rest’ and the British gave it rest; it would be interesting to know how 
far Sudanese views concurred? 

While the book is strong on British personalities and effective on policy, it is more 
limited on the changing social structure of Sudan. Ethnic, religious and economic 
structures all underwent important changes in these years. Most notably the 
Mahdists and the Khatmiyya were to emerge not only as widespread Islamic 
movements, but the incorporators of ethnic and class elements which were. ta | be 
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vital as Sudanese politics burgeoned later into part rivalry. Anthropologists and 
political sociologists have made some headway in this complex field, but we still lack a 
view of the northern Sudan as a whole to compare with the picture of the south during 
the Condominium as revealed in recent books by the Sandersons and R. O. Collins. 
University of Reading PETER WOODWARD 


The Southern Marches of Imperial Ethiopia, edited:‘by Donald Donham and 
Wendy James. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1986. xvi+308 pp. 
£25-00 hardback. ISBN 0521 322375. 

The editors believe that the old fascination with the Abyssinian centre distorted 
scholarship about Ethiopia’s localities and regions, where live largely ignored 
peoples ‘caught up in (and contributing to) the process of state formation’. The 
Ethiopian forms of colonialism and exploitation practised in the periphery led to the 
anger and frustration that helped to cause the revolution of 1974. Shortly before, 
fortunately, a number of anthropologists and historians fanned out from Addis 
Ababa to undertake research in the country’s periphery. Interestingly, their 
scholarship respects the imperial centre as much as its dependencies, revealing no 
illusions about the nature of Ethiopian national government. 

The editors explain: ‘We bring into focus... the story of the political interaction 
between the expanding imperial state... and the people of its frontier[s]’. Yet, 
Donham slights the imperial traditions developed by the early Solomonic state, 
and thereby denigrates Ethiopia’s 19th century growth. For him, Emperor 
Menilek (r. 1899-1913) and his men were merely predators, skimming off ‘as much 
surplus as possible from whatever the peasants happened to produce, in whatever 
way they happened to produce it’. But, if you follow Donham, at least they were 
Africans, shaped less by ‘feudalism’ than by a continental-style political economy in 
which overlords at first controlled people, not resources. Only later, and through 
the seduction of world commodity markets, would the commercialisation of the 
Ethiopian economy via Addis Ababa result in the transformation of political lords 
into landowners and of peasants into tenants. The welter of commercial activity 
gave Haile Sellassie the resources to premodernise Ethiopia. 

The book’s contributors describe and analyse the equation achieved between 
Addis Ababa and some of its remote subjects. Kumsa Moroda of Nekemte used 
northern power to expand his own regional influence. In Maale, the imperial 
economy helped to convert traditional rulers into government officials and then 
into landlords little different than northern settlers. For Gedeo, the coffee trade 
forced a reallocation of land and labour and drew the area into a national, money 
economy. The Gumuz were so abused by economic and governmental pressures 
that some retreated into insalubrious lowlands, where northerners rarely went, 
and developed defensive social systems. Maji became an imperial sub-centre 
devoted to the exploitation of adjacent peoples and resources, causing trouble 
far beyond Ethiopia’s frontiers. The Anuak and Nuer utilized their economic 
importance to Ethiopia to retain autonomy in colonial Sudan. Others, such as 
the Dassanetch of Lake Turkana, used their remoteness to remain aloof from an 
Ethiopian government apparently only interested in frontier security. 

Indeed, this book reveals much more about core and periphery in Ethiopia than 
a short review can note. Donham and James have put together a stimulating set 
of essays that will open a new range of research interests, that is if the Ethiopian 
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government pemits serious scholars access to the ‘fields’. Donham, in particular, is 
to be complimented for having the intellectual fortitude to attempt a new historical 
synthesis. Does he signal the entry of anthropologists into the field of social history 
as research opportunities in Ethiopia decline? One wonders if any reinterpretation of 
social history will be welcomed or captured by the idealogues in Addis Ababa. 
Michigan State University Haro_p G. Marcus 


BOOK NOTES 


An Annotated Catalog of Composers of African Ancestry, by Madison H. 
Carter. Vantage Press, New York, 1986. 145 pp. $13.95 hardback. ISBN 
0 533 06613 1. 


Mr Carter, an American railway employee, has devoted some twenty years to the 
task of collecting more than two hundred entries, each limited to name, dates, list 
of works with publisher or collection source. In his modest Preface the author 
offers the hope that others will pursue, with the assistance of this catalogue, further 
investigation. 

Most of the composers are American. Some have acquired international recog- 
nition—William Grant Still and Howard Swanson; others have done much to 
develop black consciousness in classical music such as Hall Johnson or John W. Work 
III; Julia Perry, who studied with Boulanger and Dallapiccola, is an instance of 
the telling contribution from female composers. The two most interesting non- 
Americans are the London-born Samuel Coleridge Taylor who died much too young 
at thirty-seven and the French composer Joseph Boulogne Saint-George (1793-99) 
who became a chevalier and the finest swordsman in France. 


African Studies Information Resources Directory, by Jean E. Meeh 
Gosebrink. Hans Zell Publishers, Oxford, 1986. xiiit+572pp. £55. ISBN 
0 905450 30 2. 


For anyone undertaking research on Africa this is a vital and invaluable source of 
reference to resources in the United States. Chapter 1, ‘Information Resources 
for African Studies’, is a 261 item directory of institutions, archives, libraries, 
organisations and agencies with details of published and archival holdings, special 
collections, finding aids, and access. The second chapter lists 85 church and mis- 
sion based organisations (Africa Evangelical Fellowship to Worldwide Evangelical 
Crusade). In much briefer span chapters 3 and 4 give details of book sellers/distri- 
butors and publishers of Africa-related materials. The whole is rounded-off with - 
a bibliography, a state by state entry, and an excellent index. Jean Gosebrink’s 
careful compilation is essential for all academic libraries. Even scholars with an 
extensive knowledge of sources will be likely to find directions to new materials in the 
pages of this book. 


Africa Repartitioned?, by Dennis Austin. Institute for the Study of Conflict, 
London, 1986. 34pp. £5.50 paperback. ISSN 0069 8792. 


There are many contemporary problems which require larger and more detailed 
analysis than an article in a journal but do not warrant a complete book. Suchaneed 
is often met by the series of pamphlets published under the auspices of the Institute 
for the Study of Conflict. In this recent addition to its series, Dennis Austin 
addresses the question: will the map of Africa be altered as a result of current wars, 
international interventions and internal conflicts? In his normal elegant (and perhaps 
demandingly multilingual way) he examines most possible contenders for boundary 
changes and concludes that Africa will not now—nor indeed ever (p. 32)—be repar- 
titioned. If, asa historian, he ultimately over-emphasises the stability of the present 
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and, as a political scientist, he necessarily simplifies the complexity of the disputes he 
surveys, he has nevertheless provided a useful, if dispiriting, essay. Whether 17 
pence per page is good value, I am not so certain. 


The Political Economy of Underdevelopment in Northern Rhodesia, 
1918-1960. A Case Study of Customs Tariff and Railway Freight Policies, 
by Ackson M. Kanduza. University Press of America, Lanham, Md., 1986. 
x+336pp. £25.75 hardback, £15.75 paperback. ISBN 0819151890 and 51904. 


Ackson Kanduza has chosen a neglected and little-understood aspect of Southern 
Africa’s economic history and cogently presented it within a framework of develop- 
ment theory. Northern Rhodesia, he argues, was a ‘periphery of a submetropole’. 
The territory’s interests (both those of whites and blacks) were regularly subordi- 
nated to those of Southern Rhodesia and South Africa through railway rates and 
customs tariffs which aided the interests of metropolitan and national capital south of 
the Zambezi, and prevented agricultural and industrial development in Northern 
Rhodesia. Efforts to use the Benguela Railway as a cheaper import-export route 
were thwarted by the manipulation of railway rates by Rhodesia Railways. 
Kanduza points to the problems currently faced by the Southern African Develop- 
ment Co-ordination Conference (SADCC) in trying to build ‘collective self-reliance’ 
in the region. Uneven development, the subject of this study, has not been ended 
by national liberation, and SADCC faces a task which is political as well as economic. 


H-R. G. Howman on Provincialisation in Rhodesia 1968-1969 and Rational 
and Irrational Elements, edited by G. C. Passmore. African Studies Centre, 
Cambridge, 1986. xxviit65pp. £4paperback. ISBN 0902993 16 X. 


This pamphlet contains three distinct parts. The first (27 pp.) is an introduction 
by Gloria Passmore setting African local government in Zimbabwe in its historical 
context; this is a useful summary by somebody well versed in its detail. The second 
part (30 pp.) is an autobiographical account by Roger Howman (Deputy Secretary of 
the Department of Internal Affairs from 1962 to 1969) of the Rhodesian Front’s 
policy of provincialisation or apartheid à la Rhodésie; this is interesting not only 
because much of it is new and an insider’s perspective but also because Howman is 
an academic manqué and writes with a perception unusual among ‘mere adminis- 
trators’, The third part (c. 30 pp.) reproduces several previously unpublished 
documents which provide primary evidence on this subject. For historians of the 
period, and especially students, this pamphlet is a very worthwhile publication for 
which the African Studies Centre at Cambridge should be thanked. 


Russia and the Negro. Blacks in Russian history and thought, by Allison 
Blakely. Howard University Press, Washington DC, 1986. xv+201 pp. 
$17.95. ISBN 0 88258 146 5. 


The earliest Blacks to settle in Russia were the communities of slaves in Abkhazia, 
near Batumi in the Caucasus, who retained their distinctive identity well into the 
twentieth century. During tsarist times Black servants, sailors and soldiers, 
including Pushkin’s great-grandfather, visited or were taken to Russia. This book, 
dealing with a fascinating aspect of the Black diaspora is best on the Soviet period and 
particularly the ‘Black Pilgrims’ from the United States who saw even in Stalin’s 
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system a hopeful refuge from racial persecution. The author has little to say on the 
British Black presence in Russia, some of which is well documented in the Foreign 
and Colonial Office files of the Public Record Office, Kew (see the recent essay by 
Rainer Lotz, ‘Will Garland’s Negro Operetta Company’ in Lotz and Ian Pegg, 
eds., Under the Imperial Carpet. Essays in Black History 1760-1950, Rabbit Press, 
Crawley, 1986,—a good part of this book deals with Africans in Britain) and less sure 
on Africa’s contacts with the Soviet state. Albert Nzula is briefly mentioned in 
passing but not his book, published in Russian in the mid-1930s, on Forced Labour 
in Colonial Africa. So this study is a valuable start but obviously considerably more 
work needs to be done on the Black presence in Russia. It is intriguing, as Blakely 
points out, that the two greatest American Black actors, Ira Aldridge and Paul 
Robeson, should both be acclaimed in Russia, one by tsarist and the other by Soviet 
audiences, and buried within the frontiers of that state. 
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AIDS IN UGANDA 


Ep HOOPER 


. The village context 

IN SOUTHERN UGANDA, on the shores of Lake Victoria, is a. nondescript 
village called Kasensero. The main street peters out on the shore of Lake 
Nyanza, where thirty or so fishing boats usually lie beached after bringing in 


the morning catch. It is a fishing village and a smuggling port, whose 


population is made up almost entirely of fishermen, black-marketeers and 
bar-girls. Kasensero has traditionally been a centre for smuggling; coffee 
and ivory move south across the lake to Tanzania, with soap, cigarettes, iron 
sheets and saucepans making the return journey to Uganda. This, together 
with the fishing industry, makes Kasensero a relatively prosperous place, 
with enough money around to attract a discotheque at week-ends, the 
generator and equipment being brought from Masaka, a bumpy five-hour 
trip in a pick-up. 

Its main claim to fame now is that it is the village which has probably 
suffered more than any other in Africa, and possibly the whole world, from 
the ravagesof AIDS. The local people have their own name for the disease; 
they call it ‘Slim’, because the victims slowly waste away before they die. 
Since 1983, probably a quarter of the village’s inhabitants have died of Slim; 
the survivors, at least those of a ‘sexually active’ age, are probably also 
carriers of the AIDS virus, HIV, and in another four years they too will in all 
probability be dead. Kasensero is a doomed village. This was the place I 
first visited in 1986 and again in April 1987. 

If you go through the back of the cafe, as I did, past the tea simmering ona 
charcoal brazier, to the alley behind with a row of mud-daubed houses 
opposite, you might find a sticky area between and a few upturned beer 
crates and a bed resting on its side, with two young men leaning on the bed, 
joking with four or five teenage girls who emerge periodically from the 
. huts. Thisis the centre of social activity inthe place. That was how it was 
the last time I visited. The girls were dressed casually, in blouses and 
wraparound khangas, except for one who was still wearing a gold lamé dress 
from the night before. The men joked with the girls, pushed at them, tried 
to grab them. Presently one of the girls dived forward, shoved the man’s 
elbow off the bed and ran off again laughing, not expecting pursuit. Theair 
was one of lazy sexual banter. ; 

I waited an hour or so until the novelty of the stranger, the white man, had 
wornoff. Then I wandered across to the hut where two of the girls had just 
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finished preparing lunch. They were friendly, happy, eager to come out- 
side to be photographed. Noel, who was eighteen, said she came from a 
village a kilometre away. She had been there a week and intended to stay 
onemore. ‘God will decide’, she said. She does no work; neither does she 
have a boyfriend, she says. The other girl, Judith, claims she is nineteen, 
but a man who came across to help with translation insisted that she was 
actually only sixteen. She had come from Bukoba, the first major town 
across the nearby Tanzanian border. ‘Yes’, she said; she has a boyfriend, 
justone. ‘Don’t you think that once in a while you meet with other men?’ 
asked the helpful translator in Luganda, the local language. ‘I do, but not 
very often’, Judith conceded. The man explained to me: ‘She controls 
herself while she is staying here; she doesn’t play sex’. Then he winked 
hugely at Judith who began to giggle. 

Later I bought some fish and a local man, John Ziwa, arranged for 
someone to fry it. He told me that, since he came to Kasensero two years 
ago, 112 people had died of Slim. Asked how he thought one got the 
disease, John answered quickly: ‘Through sex. That’s the only way we 
know here’. ‘Have people changed their sexual habits’, I asked. ‘Some 
stopped’, he replied, ‘and some are carryingon. There are very many local 
bars. There are no changes since that disease came; some people die and 
some live. We follow the situation’. 

John himself came to Kasensero to fish and he was happy with his 
job. ‘We get fish free of charge; we sell, we get money, we enjoy’, he 
explained. In his case, he ‘enjoyed’ with Proscovia Namagasa, his girl- 
friend for the last year. They spent perhaps three nights a week together 
and, after each encounter, he have her about 3,000 Uganda shillings, then 
worth about 20 US cents. ‘And the rest of the time?’ I asked. ‘I suspect 
her to sleep with other men. She is a bar-girl. She gets her money that 
way. LIloveheranyway’. He was not afraid to share Proscovia with other 
men. ‘I don’t have anything to do really’, he explained. ‘I have to sleep 
with my girl if she comes. And I’m expecting the scientists and doctors to 
find some treatments. So why should I fear much?’ 

But so far there are no ‘treatments’ and the people keep on dying. 
Proscovia herself claimed to have seen about 200 of Kasensero’s original 800 
inhabitants die of Slim in the four years she had lived there. Indeed, when 
I was in the area in August 1986, I spoke to anumber of Slim victims; all but 
one of them are now dead. The emaciated bar-maid who had spoken in a 
breathy whisper had died in September; her frail son outlasted her by four 
months, into the new year. Another woman, with a gaping ulcer through 
her cheek and a throat so blocked with thrush that she could hardly breathe, 
had died barely a week after my visit. And so the list could go on, and on. 
Only Ngabo, a 32-year-old fisherman, was still alive. I saw him hobbling 
painfully along the main street in the village. He looked across, spotted me 
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and turned away; he didn’t want further questions, further confirmation of 
his fate. I, also, was glad to let him be. 

In Gwanda, the small town up the road from Kasensero, I was shown a 
well-thumbed exercise book entitled: ‘Record of People Who Have Died In 
This Place Since 1986’. The neatly-penned lists demonstrate that in the 
six months since August 1986 just 37 of 66 deaths have been ascribed to 
Slim, averaging out at about three AIDS deaths a fortnight. Put another 
way, this means that 1 per cent of Gwanda’s 8,000 population are dying of 
the disease ina year. For all that, the death rate has fallen off dramatically 
in the last year. 


Coping with AIDS 

Various explanations were offered to me for this reduction in the death 
rate, but none seemed adequate. August was apparently a ‘bad season’; 
people were now ‘controlling themselves’ better. Whatever the real 
reason, the death-rate acquires a new perspective when one recalls the 
dictum that for every AIDS victim there are another fifty carriers. If this 
applies to Uganda as it apparently applies to Western countries, then half the 
population of a town like Gwanda, that is virtually its entire sexually-active 
population, is already infected. Certainly several of the local people 
appeared to my casual eye to be emaciated and sick. 

The Slim epidemic has reinforced the community’s inherent leaning 
towards fatalism and religiosity. One old man of about 80 had lost son, 
daughter and five grandchildren, all apparently from Slim, since 1985 and 
only one grandchild survived to tend the seven graves among the matoke 
trees; ‘everything is in the hands of God’, the old man said. Another grand- 
father testified that in the last two years five of his eight children had died of 
‘diarrhoea and coughing’; ‘God must have his reasons’, he added quietly. 
The chairman of the local resistance committee commented: ‘Some people 
have the feeling that God may have decided to punish us because of the 
things we have done: like robbing friends, beating parents and loving indis- 
criminately. People think God is very angry’. Others think it is the 
Tanzanians who are angry. They recalled that Ugandan traders had a 
history of cheating their Tanzanian counterparts and pointed out that people 
from north-west Tanzania were renowned as ‘very powerful witches’. 
Others saw faith-healing or witchcraft as a potential ally against the disease. 
I was introduced to an apparently healthy mother with her 17-month-old 
daughter, Antonia, who was suffering from coughing and diarrhoea. It 
turned out that Antonia’s four-year-old sister was quite healthy but that her 
father had died ‘from stomach-ache’ eight months before. There were a 
dozen small scars in a cluster on Antonia’s stomach, evidence of a visit to the 
local traditional healer. When asked whether there had been any improve- 
ment, the mother laughed nervously but did not answer. She looked a 
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wealthy woman but claimed unconvincingly that she gave ‘only 1,000 
shillings’ (7 US cents) for the ‘cure’. 

It is not difficult to deduce that sexual activity is the principal source of 
infection in the area, for nearly all recorded victims are either in the 16-45 
‘sexualiy active’ bracket or are the young children of infected parents. And 
yet there was still much fear and superstition in Kasensero and Gwanda. 
Some insisted that mosquitoes and other blood-sucking insects were spread- 
ing the disease. Others said that recently a new sickness, causing welts and 
discolouration on the skin ‘like being burnt by a spider’, was being suffered 
by 1 in 50 of the population, including children and the elderly. Others 
again spoke of a major ‘head-ache problem’ in the area; this, of course, might 
represent the early symptoms of Slim, but equally it might be caused by 
excessive worry about the disease or by excessive drinking to obliviate that 
worry. There is little doubt that some who believe they have Slim are in 
fact merely suffering from chronic dysentery or from a long-untreated 
sexually-transmitted disease; at least two men were believed to have 
committed suicide because of such unfounded fears. 

Misinformation is understandable, given the wide range of physical 
symptoms that may be exhibited. Most of the victims showed the classic 
local symptoms of chronic diarrhoea, severe weight loss and stomach-ache. 
Some showed other symptoms, like appetite loss, swelling of the lymph 
glands, persistent coughing, continued fever and vomiting. There also 
appeared to be an extensive range of AIDS-related skin infections, ranging 
from an itchy rash that characterised the first few months of the disease 
proper, to Kaposi’s sarcoma, herpes simplex and herpes zoster, and candi- 
diases (thrush) of the mouth and oesophagus. The latter was so common 
among Ugandan AIDS victims that it was treated as a major indication of 
infection. i 

If the Christian God was responsible, his local shepherd was as bemused 
by the infection as were his sheep. When I met the new parish priest of 
Nazareth Church, he had just finished administering extreme unction to 
four people dying of Slim. But he was adamant that there were several 
‘impediments’ which would prevent his performing the last rites, such 
as polygamy, illegal marriage, living in sin, divorce and adherence to 
traditional religions. He stressed the importance of enlightening the com- 
munity about the means of spreading the disease and of counselling sufferers: 
as well as of ensuring the contrition of dying Slim victims. But most of the 
latter, he said damningly, ‘are just people who have contracted the disease 
through illegal sexual intercourse with different partners’. His anger and 
frustration seemed to say as much about his own sense of helplessness as 
about the promiscuity of his flock. 

The abiding impression from Gwanda, however, was less of a wrathful 
God, rather the acceptance and supportiveness of the local community. 
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Most sufferers, even those who travelled to the big hospitals in Masaka or 
Kampala to seek diagnosis or a cure, preferred to return to the family home 
to end their days. Let me take just one example. I met a 25-year-old 
trader returning from the local health centre on the luggage rack of his 
brother’s push-bike. He was clutching oral rehydration salts and diarrhoea 
tablets, mere palliatives. Later, back at his home, he sat on the sofa 
between his mother and one of his sisters and patiently answered my 
questions. Neighbours dropped by to say hello, for he is still very much 
part of the local community. It was a world away from the isolation wards 
of Europe and America, from the talk of compulsory testing and the 
confinement of carriers. 


A national perspective 


The World Health Organisation estimates that one to two million 
Africans may already be carriers of AIDS, and that 50,000 are now suffering 
from the disease. The scant information available suggests that some sort 
of AIDS epicentre exists, covering Rwanda, eastern Zaire, north-western 
Tanzania and south-western Uganda. Whether or not the green monkeys 
of this region constitute the original source of the human disease is a politi- 
cally delicate subject in East Africa and of little relevance here. What is of 
relevance is that from this epicentre, one can follow the routes of onward 
transmission. In the sexually-hyperactive village of Kasensero, a quarter 
of the people have died of Slim inside four years, an annual death-rate of 
about 7 per cent. In Gwanda, ten kilometres up the road, the rate is per- 
haps12percentperannum. The road caries on through a swamp, and over 
three hillsides of naked rock. Sometimes it is little more than a footpath 
through the bushes, with only the ancient milestones in the grass signalling 
its importance as a trading route. The rusting tanks left behind by Idi 
Amin’s army are a reminder that the area has also played a prominent role in 
the two civil wars of the last eight years. 

Another sixty kilometres from Gwanda one comes to Kyotera, the main 
town of Rakai district. Here is the beginning of the tarmac road to Kampala 
from the Tanzanian border. Kyotera has hotels and bars with fancy names 
where the truck-drivers and smugglers used to spend the night, and the 
prostitutes would flock to join them. The bar girls are fewer now, sincé 
Rakai got its reputation as a breeding ground for AIDS; the hotels are three- 
quarters empty. And the reputation is justified. 76 per cent of the prosti- 
tutes tested in Rakai proved to be positive to the AIDS virus (HIV) as were 
33 per cent of the truck-crews passing through. Even the local Kyotera 
witch-doctor, who boasted that he could cure Slim, has now gone down with 
the disease. 

Another hour up the road is the regional centre, Masaka. It is here that 
the District Medical Officer, Dr Anthony Lwegaga, first correlated ‘Slim 
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disease’ with AIDS. One recent test indicated that 30 per cent of Masaka’s 
adult population was infected with the virus. A further two hours’ drive 
brings one to the Ugandan capital, Kampala. Here the sero-positivity rates 
(indicating HIV carriers) are officially estimated at 12-15 per cent of the 
adult population. At Kampala’s three main hospitals, which are said to 
have a catchment area of about one million people, an average of eight or nine 
persons are daily diagnosed as AIDS sufferers. Since 100 percentof AIDS 
sufferers, as distinct from HIV carriers, subsequently die, this suggests a 
potential death-rate of the capital of roughly 0.3 per cent per annum. 
Although Slim disease has spread to most of the regions of Uganda, the 
rates of infection elsewhere are not nearly as high as along the Kasensero— 
Kyotera—Masaka—Kampala axis. According to UNICEF, 92 per cent of 
Ugandans live in rural communities, such as Mukono, just twenty 
kilometres to the east of Kampala, where sero-positivity among adults is 
running atonly 4percent. Kasensero and Gwanda are also, of course, rural 
-communities, but there smuggling and prostitution have overwhelmed the 
traditional influence of rural conservatism. Another exception to the rule is 
Acholi region in Northern Uganda, where sero-positivity levels of 15 per 
cent and above are being encountered. It may not be coincidental that a 
large part of the Uganda National Liberation Army that ousted Idi Amin in 
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the civil war of 1979 and which figuratively and literally raped the Ugandan 
population for the seven years following came from this region. 

The Ministry of Health reports that 1,011 Ugandans were confirmed 
AIDS sufferers by the end of 1986. Most Ministry officials acknowledge, 

- however, that the figure is a gross under-estimate, owing to the number of 
victims who never come to the attention of the medical authorities (such as 
those 200 fatalities from Kasensero). Yet the most worrying aspect of all is 
the rate of spread of the disease. Dr Wilson Carswell is a Scottish doctor 
who worked at the main government hospital of Mulago for nineteen years 
until his recent unexplained expulsion from the country by the Ugandan 
authorities. He commented: ‘Look at the pattern. In 1984 there was one 
case a month; in early 1985 one case a week; by late 1985 there was one case a - 
day; and there are currently four cases a day. Draw that on a graph and see 
where it takes you’. - Where it takes one is to the conclusion that the number 
of AIDS cases at Mulago has been doubling every five months for the last 
three years. This compares to a current doubling of cases every two years 
or more in the USA. 

The most recent Ministry of Health newsletter contains a paper positing 
that there are 16,000 AIDS carriers in Kampala alone (again an under- 
estimate, according to most observers). Whatever the case, just those 
16,000 could, given the current rate of spread, produce over two million 
carriers by the end of the decade. Other statistics only confirm the 
dangers. A recent study performed in Nairobi, Kenya, between a group of 
sero-negative men and known sero-positive female prostitutes, suggests that 
about one in eleven males become infected after one such sexual encounter. 
And the latest research from Europe suggests that at least 75 per cent of 
infected persons will eventually progress to the status of AIDS victims 
unless medical science comes up with a cure in the meantime. 

The ministry newsletter points out that there are three principal modes of 
transmission in Uganda. The first and by far the most significant is sexual, 
almost exclusively through heterosexual activity. The importance of this 
method of spread was highlighted by a study of the families of AIDS victims 
in Rakai and Masaka. Over 70 per cent of the sexual partners of established 
victims proved to be carriers, as against 2 per cent of other household mem- 
bers (the 2 per cent actually comprising a young woman who was ‘very ` 
sexually active’ and her young child). 

The second means is through blood transfusions. Already Kampala’s 
blood banks (which make up 40 per cent of the national supply) have been 
screened; over 15 per cent of the bottles proved HIV sero-positive and had to 
be destroyed. The implications for an accident victim requiring several 
pints of blood from a hospital where the supply has not yet been screened, are 
horrific. In 1985, for instance, a Swede working for the United Nations 
had his arm shot off when his vehicle was attacked by bandits. Over the 
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next few days he received twelve pints of blood from supposedly ‘safe’ 
sources. Now, eighteen months later he found that he too had AIDS. 
Even in Kampala nowadays blood transfusions are only being given in 
‘life-or-death’ situations. 

Because heterosexual sex is the main method of spreading the disease in 
Uganda, it is only the very young, the puritanical and the very old who are 
not at risk, unless, of course, they need blood transfusions. But there is a 
further exception which provides a third mode of transmission. Mothers 
are passing on the disease to their babies either while still in the womb or 
through their breast milk. Preliminary tests have shown that roughly half 
the mothers who are sero-positive transmit the disease to their children. 
This clearly presents the Ugandan government with a massive problem 
because it is the normal pattern of behaviour, not the exceptional, which is at 
the root of the spread of AIDS. 


Governmental response 


Compared to other African countries, Uganda’s attitude to its AIDS 
problem has been refreshingly open since Yoweri Museveni took power in 
January 1986. The Ministry of Health, which has less than $2 to spend 
each year on each inhabitant, has decided to focus its efforts on educating the 
public about the risks of sex, in a bid to limit the spread of the disease. But 
in a country where the minimum monthly wage is enough to purchase just 
four bottles of beer or six kilogrammes of meat and where most people live by 
means of the black economy, including prostitution in its various forms and 
guises, it is just not possible to curb sexual activity overnight. Neverthe- 
less, the Ministry has formed a thirty man ‘national Committee for the 
Prevention of AIDS’, which has launched a vigorous health education cam- 
paign on TV and radio and in the local press. 400,000 ‘Love Carefully’ 
posters and half a million leaflets have already been produced in English and 
three of the local languages. (It is hoped eventually to extend coverage to 
fifteen languages.) Information is also to be spread by word of mouth 
through theatre groups, singers, and the local resistance committees, the 
new political units which operate from the village level upwards. Louis 
Ochero, the National Health Education coordinator, told me: ‘We have 
made ourselves open to tell the public the truth about the disease. You will 
find the behaviour has changed. While men used to run so much in public 
places, used to have so many women around, they are now narrowing to zero 
grazing’. That is the catch-phrase of the moment in Kampala and means 
sticking to just one partner. 

Help is also coming from other quarters. The World Health Organis- 
ation has recently committed $7 million to-be spent over the next five 
years. The Organisation is to establish an office in Entebbe and it plans to 
undertake regular epidemiological research in the field, assist with the health 
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education campaign, and improve blood testing and screening facilities. In 
addition, the United States Agency for International Development has just 
donated two million multi-coloured condoms. Already Uganda is being 
rewarded for its candour. It was announced in May, following a donors’ 
meeting in Kampala, that six million dollars had been pledged by 15 
countries and nine international agencies to support the first year of 
Uganda’s National AIDS Programme. As Jonathan Mann, the head of 
WHO’s AIDS team, commented: ‘We all owe a debt to Uganda for its 
leadership in openly confronting AIDS problem. The prompt and 
generous response of the [international] community ... is clear evidence 
of the international cooperation that we will need to combat AIDS 
world-wide’. 

Success, however, will not be easy. The use of condoms, for instance, 
despite the USAID’s generosity, is encountering local opposition, apart 
from the basic Kasensero objection that people do not ‘get into contact’. 
Many claim that condoms irritate the skin, or that they are dirty, and only 
appropriate for use with prostitutes. More important still, the fact that 
condoms also represent a method of birth control is unfortunate, given the 
large number of children who have died in the recent fighting. And how 
can free distribution be ensured in a country where every business oppor- 
tunity is exploited tothe hilt? Inthe major towns, at least, the message may 
be getting across. In my Kampala hotel room, for instance, after returning 
from Kasensero there, in the desk drawer beside the laundry list and the 
Gideon’s bible, were three condoms, red, green and yellow. ‘Technicolour 
self-control. 

In Kampala, at least, the educated elite may be beginning to exercise some 
sexual self-control, to adopt ‘zero grazing’ in the local parlance. But else- 
where in Uganda, in the smaller towns and rural communities, ‘Slim disease’ 
remains largely amystery. People carry on as before, unaware that several 
in their midst are already carriers, liable to infect others before eventually 
they themselves develop the tell-tale symptoms. Unless the health edu- 
cation campaign can really get down to grass-roots level, and quickly, then 
Uganda, like many of its close neighbours in central Africa, can expect to 
have the heart ripped out of an entire generation. 


-< THE GOLD ALLEGATIONS MOTION AND 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN UGANDA 


AKIIKI B. MUJAJU 


EVER SINCE 1966 when Dr Milton Obote, the President of the Uganda 
Peoples’ Congress (UPC) and the then Prime Minister of Uganda, con- 
fronted Kabaka Mutesa II, then Ceremonial President of the country, as 
well as dissident ministers in his own Cabinet, and won, it has become 
fashionable to hear the UPC in general and Dr Obote in particular being 
censured for having used force to settle a political problem, for being 
dictatorial and, more generally, for breaching the procedures laid down in 
the 1962 Constitution. He thus is blamed for inaugurating a trend of force, 
dictatorship and military brutality which in the end, it is assumed, brought 
Amin and his followers to political prominence. The basis for making all 
these accusations against Dr Obote is a motion, moved by the late Mr Daudi 
Ocheng, a member of the National Assembly in Uganda and Secretary 
General of a Buganda based political party, the Kabaya Yekka (KY), which 
charged Amin virtually with looting gold in military operations inside 
neighbouring Zaire (then Congo). The motion asked for his suspension 
from duty as Deputy Commander of the Uganda Army to facilitate proper 
investigations into his conduct while on duty. 

This motion was carried massively by the National Assembly with only 
John Kakonge, a UPC MP, opposing it. But, instead of Amin being 
suspended from duty as required by the motion, he was later promoted by 
Dr Obote to take full control of the army as Commander and Chief of Staff 
and his predecessor was detained.’ Ocheng’s supporters in Cabinet were 
detained on 22 February 1966; the President and the Vice-President, Sir 
William W. Nadiope, were suspended from duty and later dismissed. Dr 
Obote took personal control of government and later restored it on terms 
more congenial to himself. On 15 April, he introduced a new unitary con- 
stitution which replaced the quasi-federal one of 1962, creating an executive 
presidency which he immediately assumed. During the crisis, the Prime 
Minister had on 22 February appointed leading East African jurists to sit on 
Akiiki Mujaju is Associate Professor of Comparative and International Politics, Department of 
Political Sciences, Makerere University. Part of the material in this paper is appearing in the 
Transafrican Journal of History (Nairobi) Vol. 15, 1986 under the title: “The Gold Allegations 


Motion of 1966 in Uganda: an interpretation’. He is grateful for comments made by Professor 
N. Kasfir of Dartmouth College, USA on an earlier draft of this paper. 


1. Col. Amin was suspended briefly for two weeks, soon after the vote in Parliament on 4 
February 1966. However, events moved so fast that he was recalled. On the 1966 crisis in 
general, see among others, E. Bundy, ‘Uganda’s New Constitution’, East Africa Journal, June 
1966; C. Young, “The Obote Revolution’, Africa Report, June 1966; and M. Obote, ‘The 
Footsteps of Uganda’s Revolution’, East Africa Journal, October 1968. 
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a judicial commission to investigate the allegations made by Ocheng against 
Amin himself and others, in Parliament on 4 February. 

As can be seen, these developments seem to be somewhat difficult to 
reconcile, and have led to gross misinterpretation of the motion in question. 
Its scope has been unduly expanded and the final vote on it has been 
given a meaning which seems to be at variance with some of the facts now 
known. 

Considering how significant this motion was for Uganda’s future develop- 
ment, it is astonishing that it should have been so seriously misinterpretated. 
Current developments show that sections of Ugandans, particularly those 
now in government, do still recall with considerable disdain the events 
which this motion sparked off as indicated above.? Thus it becomes 
extremely vital to consider what this motion actually was, and what it meant 
in the wider context of events at the time. Certainly, Dr Obote can, and 
should, be censured for quite a number of things he has done in his political 
life, and, no doubt, in the whole of the period in question nobody can say that 
he was entirely blameless. However, the task of scholarship is to establish 
facts as a basis for making plausible and defensible conclusions. For this 
reason, the need to understand the various aspects of this motion becomes 
even more urgent. I shall revisit the debate on the motion, as recorded in 
the Hansard, to see what the mover said and the response of the House to 
the motion; I shall then make some general statements about the tempo or 
dynamics of the debate. I shall further attempt an interpretation of the 
debate and the final voteonit. More particularly I shall assess the impact of 
the notion on contemporary developments in Uganda. 

The overall thesis in the article is that many MPs voted for the motion for 
different reasons, including one of protecting the Prime Minister, and that 
the motion was used by the mover and those who supported him as an 
opportunity to erode the legitimacy of the Prime Minister in preparation for 
a military coup. Itis further contended that the manoeuvring surrounding 
this motion has left a scar on Uganda’s politics and adversely affected its 
development. However, before we go into all these, we need to establish 
the extent of misinterpretation in the analyses of this motion and the 1966 
crisis in general. 


The motion in existing literature 


Let us firstly note the full text of the motion moved by Hon D. Ocheng on 
4 February 1966. It reads as follows: 


2. Onescholar has gone to the extent of suggesting that successive Uganda Governments after 
1966 could not undertake manpower planning because of excessive preoccupation with political 
survival which continued to be uncertain following the events of 1966. See Apolo Nsibambi, 
‘Manpower Planning in Uganda with Special Reference to Makerere University, 1962-86’. 
Paper delivered to the 2nd Triennial Congress of Organization for Social Science Research in 
Eastern Africa held in Eldoret, Kenya, July 28-21, 1986. 
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That this House do urge Government to suspend from duty Col Idi Amin 
of the Uganda Army forthwith pending conclusion of police investi- 
gations into the allegations regarding his bank account which should then 
be passed on to the appropriate authority whose final decision on the 
matter shall be made public.’ 


During the course of the speech the mover, Daudi Ocheng, made a 
number of far-reaching allegations against the Prime Minister, Obote, and 
two of his ministers, which suggested that these three, together with Amin, 
were involved in corrupt practices. The government accepted this motion 
and, during a vote on it, all but one parliamentarian voted for the motion. 
However, the Prime Minister was not present during the debate because he 
was away on a tour of the Northern Region of Uganda. 

What one sees in the literature on this subject is a suggestion that this near- 
unanimous vote on the motion, in the light of the allegations made during 
the absence of the Prime Minister, amounted to a vote of no-confidence in 
the government in general and in Dr Obote in particular. Thus, B. O. 
Nwabueze, a distinguished constitutional lawyer, refers to an occasion, 
4 February 1966, when, ‘the government was defeated on a motion calling 
for a commission of inquiry into an alleged misappropriation in which 
Obote was said to be implicated’.+ Later on, Nwabueze discusses the pro- 
gressive diminution of liberalism and the onset of authoritarianism in 
Uganda and asserts: “The first three years of independence in Uganda... 
might be described as a golden era for liberalism in Uganda... But 
the curtain was brought down on that period on 22 February 1966 
when, following the defeat of the government on a critical motion in 
the National Assembly, the Prime Minister Milton Obote suspended the 
constitution’.° Here it is taken as a fact that the government lost a critical 
motion. 

Writing in the same context, Mutesa, himself a political protagonist, 
refers to Obote as an isolated man. ‘The country was against him, his party 
was against him, he retained the control only of the Army’. Coming from 
a self-confessed opponent, this statement is not surprising, but the basis for 
making it is that vote in the National Assembly. He says, incorrectly, that 
‘the Ocheng motion did not only demand the resignation of Onama, the 
Minister of Defence and Adoko Nekyon, the Minister of Planning and 
Community Development’.” Earlier, Gukiina had asserted that, caught in 


3. See Parliamentary Debates Second Series, Volume 58, 1965/66, p. 996. (Henceforward 
N.A. Debates). 

4. B. O. Nwabueze, Presidentialism in Commonwealth Africa (C. Hurst, London, 1974), 
p. 221. 

5. Nwabueze, Presidentialism, p. 337. 

6. Mutesa II, The Desecration of My Kingdom, (London: Constable, 1967), p. 189. 

7. P.M. Gukiina, Uganda: a case study in African political development (U. of Notre Dame 
Press, Notre Dame, 1972), p. 127. Besides getting the motion incorrectly, Gukiina also puts 
the date for the debate as 4 February 1965. The correct date is, of course, 4 February 1966. 
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a situation of uncertainty, ‘even close personal friends and political allies of 
Obote supported the motion’,® thus giving the same impression of defeat and 
isolation. 

Referring to this general situation and Obote’s role in it, Selwyn Ryan 
states: ‘What was impressive was the way Obote converted what appeared 
to be certain defeat into victory that gradually acquired the status of a 
revolution’. Even Ali Mazrui interprets the Ocheng motion and the vote 
on itin these terms. He writes: “The Daudi Ocheng motion in Parliament 
and the massive support it received, with only one dissenting voice from 
John Kakonge, implied that it was possible to ease Obote out of office 
through new realignments of political forces in Uganda’.1° It is perhaps 
James Mittelman who got his facts right, at least as far as the motion before 
the National Assembly was concerned, because he rightly notes that the 
motion was limited to Amin. Nevertheless, the near unanimous vote is 
made to convey a similar impression. Mittelman refers to it being clear in 
the debate that ‘the UPC was not supporting the Prime Minister’!! and that 
some political event in Buganda on 13 February 1966 ‘appeared to isolate 
Obote further’.12_ Colin Leys also seems to give the same impression. He 
interprets the fact that only one UPC member opposed the motion to mean 
that many UPC members were far from firm in their support of Obote and 
that only after the gold allegations had been ‘proved to rest on flimsy 
evidence’ during the sessions of the Judicial Commission did UPC opinion 
‘swing firmly back to the Prime Minister’. +? 

Another writer who discusses this event is Mahmood Mamdani. More 
inclined to see things in right/left terms, he looks at the Ocheng motion and 
the debate on it as a ‘parliamentary coup’ organized by the right.'4 The 
impression thus created is that the Uganda Parliament had two leftist 
politicians only: John Kakonge, the only man who voted against the Ocheng 
motion and Milton Obote whose support Kakonge’s action in Parliament 
8. Gukiina, Uganda, p. 127. 

9. S.D. Ryan, ‘Uganda: the balance sheet of the revolution’, Mawazo 3, (1971), p. 43. 

10. A.A. Mazrui, Soldiers and Kinsmen in Uganda: the making of military ethnocracy, (Sage, 
Beverley Hills, 1985), p. 191. 

11. J. Mittelman, Ideology and Politics in Uganda, (Cornell UP, Ithaca, 1975), p. 79. 

12. Mittelman, Ideology, p.80. This was the occasion when the UPC Buganda Region held 
its election and Dr LUMU, one of the anti-Obote ministers defeated G. Binaisa, Attorney 
General and supporter of Obote. The important thing to note here is that it had been clear 
for a long time that Obote did not have the support of Buganda and of KY defectors'who from 
mid-1965 onwards were flooding the UPC Buganda Region. See A. A. Mazrui and Engholm, 
Se ey: the Floor and Tensions of Representation in Eastern Africa’ Parliamentary Affairs, 
21, 1967/8. 

13. C. Leys, Politicians and Policies, (E.A.P.H. Nairobi, 1967), p. 81. 

14. The problem with these popular categories of right and left, unless clearly defined, which 
Mamdani and authors of similar persuasion often do not, is that they appear unreal when 
applied to specific cases. In this case Onama, later referred to by Jorgensen as the leader of the 
right in the UPC in 1970 would be assumed to bea member of the right majority. Yet he was 
in the Obote camp. There are other complications which need not detain us here. M. 
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on that occasion dramatises. It perhaps escaped Mamdani’s notice that 
Kakonge was ejected from his seat as Secretary General of the UPC only two 
years previously by Grace Ibingira, recognized by Mamdani as the leader of 
the right in the UPC, working very closely with Dr Obote now categorized as 
amember of the left. Apparently, Mamdani also asserts quite erroneously 
that this right had a majority in Parliament. 

Jan Jorgensen is yet another writer who discusses this event.15 His is one 
of the latest works on Uganda but his discussion does not differ significantly 
from earlier analyses. He rightly suggests that the motion called for the 
suspension of Amin from duty for alleged receipt of gold and ivory from 
Congolese rebels; however, he extends this to cover Felix Onama, Minister 
of State for Defence, Adoko Nekyon, Minister of Planning and Dr Obote 
himself, as if the motion made any reference to these three ministers. He 
refers to rumours of troop movements in and out of the capital, Kampala, - 
soon after the debate in Parliament, but this is not directly linked to what had 
transpired in Parliament during the debate or the events leading to it. He 
speedily moves on to Obote’s return from the Northern Region where he 
had been on official tour during the debate and his arrest of the dissident 
ministers, but, again, no attempt is made to discuss Obote’s actions on his 
return as part of the outcome of the manoeuvring which had characterized 
the entire period. 

There are two major alternative assumptions which seem to be implied by 
these authors: that the motion itself stipulated clearly that Obote and his two 
colleagues, not just Amin, should be censured by the National Assembly, 
and that this was, in fact, what the National Assembly voted on; or that all 
the members of the National Assembly believed the allegations which 
Ocheng made in the course of the debate, and that the final vote by the same 
Parliament is a clear evidence of this disposition. The fact is that neither of 
these alternative assumptions is correct. Neither is the implied assumption 
that this debate in Parliament or subsequent events in the country could be 
looked at as disjointed or random events a helpful one. It seems to me that 
what exists in the literature on this subject shows the extent to which popular 
opinion can guide scholarship rather than scholarship guiding popular 
opinion. It is with this background in mind that we must look more 
carefully at this moment of Uganda’s past. But it is proper that first we 
examine the allegations which Daudi Ocheng made in Parliament. ` 


The allegations 
It is clear from the text of the motion which Ocheng moved that the 
National Assembly was being asked to urge the government to suspend 


15. Jorgensen, Uganda: A Modern History pp. 227-231. It is interesting to note that 
another author, a historian writing on Uganda of the same period, does not even mention the 
deliberations of Parliament on 4 February 1966. S. Karugire, A Political History of Uganda, 
(Heinemann, Nairobi, 1980). 
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Amin from duty so that ‘unimpeded’ police investigations could be 
conducted into his bank account in the Ottoman Bank in Kampala. The 
motion obviously assumed that there was something fishy about that 
account. There is no mention whatsoever about anybody else being either 
associated with the account or with possible obstruction of inquiries about 
it. To the extent that anything is suggested by the motion about possible 
obstruction, it is that, by continuing on duty, Amin either had made, or 
might make, inquiries into his bank account difficult. When the National 
Assembly met on 4 February 1966, as far as the outside observer is 
concerned, these were the clear implications of the motion. 

In the course of the mover’s speech, Ocheng went on to elaborate why the 
account should be investigated. He asserted that earlier than 5 February 
1965 Col Amin had no account with the Ottoman Bank, but that beginning 
from 5 February, and within a period of 24 days, Amin had banked in the 
Ottoman Bank, in varying amounts, a total of shs.340,000/-.1© Obviously 
this is itself enough to arouse suspicion. How could Amin obtain so much 
money within so short atime? At the time when this account was opened 
and this money banked, Uganda was involved in a covert operation to aid the 
rebel government led by Gbenye,!” which was fighting against the govern- 
ment of Congo Kinshasa (now Zaire) then headed by Moise Tshombe. The 
Uganda Government felt that Tshombe, who employed white mercenaries to 
fight domestic opposition, was a stooge of external interests and was a traitor 
to the African cause. In supporting Gbenye the Uganda Government was 
not alone; the Presidents of Kenya and Tanzania were equally sympathetic. 

However, since the OAU had decided that the best way to achieve peace in 
the Congo was to work for a political solution and had appointed President 
Kenyatta of Kenya to head a conciliation commission, whatever support 
Uganda and others gave to Gbenye had to be secret.18 This support 
involved the Uganda army in direct operations against the Tshombe forces, 
just as they were involved in the training of rebel forces. Uganda was also 
being used as a transit area for supplies for the rebels. The Congolese 
government retaliated by bombing villages in what was then the West Nile 
District of Northern Uganda. The bombing was well known in Uganda, 
and a national demonstration had been organized by the government to 
protest this bombing by Tshombe and the American government which had 


16. The equivalent of US $50,000. See Parliamentary Debate, Vol 58, 1965/6, p. 997; see 
also Ministry of Internal Affairs (Uganda), Evidence and Findings of Inquiry into Allegations 
made by the late Daudi Ocheng on 4 February 1966, (Uganda Publishing House, 1971), p. 10, and 
S. M. Mpambara, The Gold Allegations in Uganda, (Milton Obote Foundation, Kampala, 
1967), pp. 14—15 for summaries of Ocheng’s allegations. 

17. See on this Y. Tandon and A. Gingyera~Pinycwa, “The Uganda—Sidan Relations and 
Uganda-Congo Relations, 1962-66: a comparative examination’, Proceedings, UEA Social 
Science Conference 1966. 

18. See statement to this effect by A. M. Obote to the Judicial Commission of Inquiry in The 
Evidence and Findings, pp. 702-3. 
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consistently supported Tshombe and had supplied the planes that he used to 
do the bombing. ° 

What Ocheng now said is that Amin obtained this money in the course of 
these Congo operations by the Uganda Army.?° In other words, Ocheng 
portrayed the money as a kind of loot which should have been reported to the 
government but which Amin improperly put to personal use. Ocheng also 
alleged that Amin had looted gold, ivory and coffee. The impression given 
was that the money banked was part of the conversion of this loot. When 
the country is being bombed and people are dying as a result of covert 
activity, personal enrichment becomes doubly grievous. Ocheng had a 
photostat copy of Amin’s bank account and it seemed clear that he had 
made the case for his motion. However, Ocheng did not stop there. He 
proceeded to allege that the Prime Minister, and the two other ministers 
already mentioned, were involved in serious illegal action. 

Before going into the allegation against the Prime Minister and the two 
ministers, it is necessary to mention that this was not the first time that 
Ocheng had brought Amin’s bank account forward for discussion and 
possible action. It is known that he first brought up this bank account in 
Parliament in March 1965. Government then promised to investigate the 
account and related matters. By September 1965, however, no action had 
been reported and Ocheng had in the same month proceeded to table before 
Parliament a motion to urge the government toact. Because of the security 
implications of the motion, Parliament had gone into secret session to dis- 
cuss the motion, and the Prime Minister reported on progress made in the 
inquiry started in March 1965. He promised that futher action was being 
undertaken,”! and the motion had then been withdrawn by the mover. On 
4 February 1966, therefore, the motion was being reintroduced. Ocheng 
complained about the delay in reporting on the investigation and now 
proceeded to explain that delay by claiming that Obote and his three 
colleagues were beneficiaries of the loot. 

He claimed that a person, unnamed, had intimated to him that the Prime 
Minister could not have Amin court-martialled for fear of the possibility that 
Amin would then reveal that Obote had got £50,000 worth of gold, ivory and 
apparently coffee, while Onama and Nekyon had got £25,000 each, and that 
the money that Amin deposited in the Ottoman Bank was, in fact a gratuity 
given by Obote and his colleagues to Amin for his role in conveying the 
loot. Ocheng also claimed that an unnamed person had told him that Amin 
was promised the post of army commander, again perhaps in appreciation; 


19. Concerning this, see statement to Parliament by Premier Obote in N.A. Debates, Vol. 39, 
1964/5, p. 642, and the subsequent debate on a Motion on the bombing tabled by UPC 
Member, Anyoti, pp. 644 onwards. 

20. N.A. Debates, Vol. 58, pp. 999-1000. See also Evidence and Findings of the Judicial 
Commission, p. 10 and Mpambara, The Gold Allegations, pp. 14-15. 

21. See statement to the Judicial Commission by Obote, Evidence and Findings, pp. 703, 707. 
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further, that Onama had advised Amin to talk to Ocheng so that Ocheng 
would not press his motion in Parliament; and finally that Amin was the man 
around whom individuals in government were planning a coup to overthrow 
the constitution and the government. Ocheng then alleged that because of 
the centrality of Amin in all these activities, neither Obote as Prime Minister 
nor Onama, first as Minister of State for Internal Affairs, and, later, as 
Minister of State for Defence, could meaningfully carry out the investigation, 
hence the delay.?? 

Stated in these terms, Amin’s Bank Account could be said to be, as one 
lawyer said, possibly ‘the only visible symptom of a disease which has been 
striking at the good health of the State of Uganda’.?? It was no longer the 
integrity of Amin that was at stake, but that also of the Prime Minister 
and two ministers. Indeed, the seconder of the motion, Mr G. Oda, an 
opposition Democratic Party (DP) MP, confessed that had he known that 
the mover was going to say what he said about Obote and his colleagues, he 
would have insisted that the names of these three individuals should be 
included in the motion itself.24 But he did not, however, insist that the 
motion should be thus amended. 

Obote later appeared before the Judicial Commission of Inquiry which his 
government set up to investigate these allegations against himself and his 
two colleagues, and explained the delay in the investigation of Amin’s bank 
account. The matter was considered unsuitable for discussion by the 
Defence Council. Because of the security nature of the case, a special 
Board of Inquiry under section 10 of the Armed Forces Act of 1964 was 
preferred. But this was delayed because existing regulations, inherited 
from the colonial army, stipulated that only persons of rank equal or superior 
to the officer to be investigated were appropriate, and the only officer senior 
to Amin was Opolot and there were no officers equal to Amin in rank. So, 
Obote called for the redrafting of the Uganda army’s own regulations to 
make the appointment of the board possible, but the Attorney General’s 
chambers preferred to re-write all the army regulations rather than regu- 
lations specifically dealing with the appointment of the board, and the size of 
that exercise was such that it took time to complete. Besides, inquiries had 
to depend on the cooperation of the rebel leaders who, after being driven out 
of Stanleyville, were constantly on the move, and it was not until August 
1965 that some were interviewed by Onama to gain information about their 
dealings with Amin. Moreover, a division in the ranks of the rebels had 
taken place, with General Olenga on one side and Gbenye, Kanza and others 


22. See here N.A. Debates, Vol. 58, pp. 1000, 1002 and 1004; see also Mpambara, The Gold 
Allegations, pp. 14-15, and Evidence and Findings, p. 10. 
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on the other side; the government wanted to get in touch with both groups 
and it took much longer to get in touch with General Olenga.?> This 
explanation, with the supporting secret documents made available to the 
Judicial Commission of Inquiry, was enough to satisfy the Commission of 
the government’s wish to pursue these inquiries as quickly and thoroughly 
as possible.?° 

All these details Dr Obote had given toa meeting of the UPC parliamentary 
group on 30 January 1966 when the party met to decide on the position it was 
to take on the Ocheng motion due for debate on 4 February 1966. He had 
then left for a tour of the Northern Region and was therefore not available to 
repeat this explanation. However, even ifhe were present, the nature of the 
allegations was such that, once made, they were difficult to dismiss or to 
explain away without setting up an impartial commission. 

Besides, in the course of the debate on Ocheng’s motion, one member, Mr 
Magara, revealed that on a stop-over in London en route from the United 
States, he had seen a British Member of Parliament who had told him that 
Uganda had exported large amounts of gold in previous years and that in 
1965 it was second only to South Africa in the export of gold.?? Even M. 
Arom, member for a Lango constituency and close associate of Obote’s 
(himself from Lango District) did admit that large quantities of gold had 
been coming into Uganda in previous years and that his company, which 
dealt with gold, was aware of this. He explained, however, that this was a 
function of the influx of refugees who left their countries such as Rwanda, 
Burundi and Sudan and brought with them whatever valuables they could.® 
Members also said that rumours had been circulating in Kampala about gold 
and other valuables. So, enough was said in Parliament to suggest that 
gold, from the Congo, had come into the country but nothing to substantiate 
that Obote, Onama and Nekyon were beneficiaries. Yet, they could not be 
easily brushed aside. They had to be proved false. What is more, being 
stated on the floor of the National Assembly, these allegations were also being 
stated to the people of Uganda and to the entire world through the press. 
They were embarrassing, and, precisely because they were embarrassing, it 
was necessary that an impartial body investigate them. 

As already indicated, the motion specifically referred to Amin, but it is 
clear that the magnitude of the allegations by Ocheng, for whatever reasons 
he made them, and reflecting, as they seemed to do, on the ‘very basis of the 
integrity of running of public affairs in Uganda’, was such that the three 
ministers too had to be investigated. Uganda was not without precedents 
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in such matters as Parliament was reminded. An army officer had been 
dismissed, even though he was a senior and promising officer,°° so why 
could Amin not be investigated and dismissed if found at fault? Cabinet 
ministers had been accused of corruption by the same Daudi Ocheng, and 
the Prime Minister put them in temporary confinement in his lodge while 
investigations were proceeding.’ 

In the light of all this, an investigation much broader than that required by 
the motion had to be mounted. But the question still remains as to whether 
these circumstances meant that the motion became a vote of no confidence in 
the government. Alternatively, did the fact that the magnitude of the alle- 
gations made an investigation necessary mean that the vote at the conclusion 
of the debate meant that Parliament now regarded Obote and his colleaues as 
guilty? To answer these questions we need to go into the debate itself, and 
the tempo of that debate, to find out whether it was as one-sided as the vote at 
the end of it tends to suggest. 


The tempo of the debate 


Political science has for a very long time now rejected the static in favour of 
the dynamic, the process of interactive relationships. It isnot enough to be 
versed in the procedures of a parliament, to describe the stages a bill passes 
through to become law and merely to record the final parliamentary 
vote. Thus, when a national assembly votes the way the Uganda National 
Assembly voted on the Ocheng motion, all-against-one, it is not enough to 
use the formal vote to determine whether parliament was hostile to its leader 
or its government. Rather, the question is what were the political forces 
which operated to produce that result? As a political scientist should 
know, opposed groups can in appropriate circumstances concur to produce a 
seemingly overwhelming result; for example, in 1970 various opposed 
groups in a delegates’ conference of the UPC, for divergent reasons, turned 
down Obote’s proposition for a popularly elected president of the country.>? 
What is needed is to analyse the groups then active in the National Assembly 
and decide whether the tempo of the debate indicated a common disposition 
of hostility towards the government. 

By tempo here I mean the temperature of the debate, whether it was one of 
contention between opposed groups, or whether it was a case of one-sided 
agreement as the near-unanimous vote would suggest. If the National 
Assembly was as unanimous in their hostility to Obote as the vote is pre- 
sented to mean, there would be repeated applause with no crossfires, no 
hostile interjections, for surely the one man who voted against the motion 
could not sustain the constant rebuke of the entire House. 


30. N.A. Debates, p. 1027, 
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Enough now is known about the groups that constituted the House. 
There was the small group of KY members headed by Ocheng. Itis safe to 
assume that these would be hostile to Obote and his close political allies. 
There was the Democratic Party (DP), the main opposition with nine 
members of Parliament; here again it is safe to assume that the party would 
be opposed to the government. Indeed, a member of the DP seconded the 
motion and suggested that, if he had known Obote and his colleagues were 
alleged to be so heavily involved, he would have insisted that their names be 
included in the wording ofthe motion. That leaves us with the ruling UPC 
which by this time controlled 74 of the 91 Members of Parliament. I have 
indicated elsewhere that the UPC was at this time composed of two discern- 
ible groups.7> The dominant one in the National Assembly supported 
Obote; the Ibingira group was weaker and had to be bolstered by the 
strategically calculated defection of KY MPs to the UPC.3* There were of 
course the usual neutrals such as Mr C. Obwangor whose support for an 
issue depended on its merit. Thus the question is whether, considering the 
existence of these opposed groups, the vote under reference can correctly be 
represented as conscious hostility to Obote in particular and to the govern- 
ment in general. The tempo of this debate should help with the answer. 

Tempo is indicated by a number of factors; the number of ‘interjections’, 
‘interruptions’, ‘applauding’, ‘points of information’, members’ ‘points of 
order’, the Speaker’s ‘order’ and ‘inaudibility’. In parliamentary traditions, 
an interjection takes place when one member of parliament is speaking and 
another member utters something either to embarrass or to encourage the 
member who is holding the floor. ‘Interjection’ is therefore a neutral term; 
‘interruption’ on the other hand denotes the existence of emotion where 
spontaneous exchanges among members, not necessarily involving the MP 
holding the floor, though aroused by what he had to say, take place. In 
short, it denotes hostility, disagreement or anxiety arising from what had 
been said by the member holding the floor. What is common about inter- 
jection and interruption is a tense emotional atmosphere in the debate. In 
the debate under examination, the one-sidedness of the vote implies there 
would be few ‘interjections’ and ‘interruptions’. ‘Applauding’.on the 
other hand denotes approval; in the context of our discussion the apparent 
implication of the vote would suggest numerous ‘Hear Hears’. ‘Laughter’ 
is another neutral term and often responds to the way a member expresses 
himself, the imagery used or jokes made. ‘Information’ may denote a 
genuine desire on the part of a non-speaking member to provide the MP 
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holding the floor with an additional perspective to what he is saying. Often, 
however, it is a device by an impatient member to make a short speech of 
rebuttal. In this sense, it is an extended interjection. But usually in 
debates lacking contention, there are not many ‘points of information’. In 
our context, one would expect few ‘points of information’, by an unaroused 
House. Members mayriseon ‘points of order’ if they think that the member 
currently holding the floor is going off the rails, or using unparliamentary 
language, or is making unsubstantiated allegations. These ‘orders’ are 
usually directed to the Speaker of the House to rule upon. 

In short, these points of order are a form of censure and one would expect 
this disposition to censure in an agitated national assembly. Inaone-sided 
vote we would expect the members to be much more serene and therefore 
less prone to censure. The Speaker’s ‘order’ may be implied by his positive 
response to a ‘point of order’ raised by members; on the other hand, they may 
be spontaneous responses by him as chairman to a parliament too agitated to 
be orderly. ‘Inaudibility’ is the outcome of ‘interruptions’ and spon- 
taneous ‘points of information’. Thus, parliament is so noisy that the 
member holding the floor cannot be clearly heard by the recorders, and it is 
one of the occasions when the Speaker may have to intervene to call the house 
toorder. In our case our vote would probably suggest that there would be 
little occasion for inaudibility. 

An examination of the debate in question in terms of the items mentioned 
above produces what is contained in Table 1. It will be noticed in that 


TABLE 1 
Interjection, Interruption 28 
Applauding (Hear Hear) 16 
Laughter 34 
Information 14 
Members’ Order 11 
Speakers’ Order 7 
Inaudability 5 





Table that there were 28 occasions of interjection and interruption. Ihave 
grouped both hostile and encouraging interjections together with interrup- 
tion because they all result from a heated debate in parliament. While it 
would have been ideal to separate them in order to know how many of each 
type there were on that occasion, the principle objective here is to establish 
that contention rather than one-sidedness existed. The 28 instances of 
interruption and interjections, together with the rest of the evidence to be 
presented, establish this fact. 

Note should be made of the fact that as compared with 28 such interjections 
and interruptions, there are only 16 instances of Parliament applauding. 
There are 34 instances of laughter, a neutral type which should be expected 
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ofany assembly. There were 14 points of information, most of them being 
occasions really for interruption although there was one genuine infor- 
mation when a member drew attention of another speaking member to a 
relevantActofParliament. There were 11 members, ‘points of order’ of the 
censuring type although one was used as a joke, asking the Speaker of the 
National Assembly whether it was in order for another member, Mr Amos 
Sempa, not to speak on this important subject. And there were 7 ‘orders’ 
from the Chair. 

It is interesting to note that one of the Chair’s ‘order’ was in response to a 
member’s ‘point of order’, asking the Speaker to give a ruling as to whether it 
was in order for one MP to threaten (possibly with violence) another MP and 
the Speaker ruled that it was ‘out oforder’. Itcan hardly be said that when 
in the course of a debate threats to use violence were made there was no 
contention, or that the National Assembly was as one-sided as this vote 
suggests. Four of the ‘orders’ were the Chair’s initiative to deal with a 
degenerating situation, including occasions when the Front Benchers were 
called to order, and another when the Chiar had to rule that ‘I am not 
going to allow disorderly conduct; we are in the middle of a very important 
discussion’. Finally, there are 5 occasions when inaudibility is recorded. 

It is quite clear that this was a heated debate, that at one stage violence was 
threatened, that the Front Benches themselves were disorderly, confirming 
the existence of hostile groups within the Cabinet, and that the Speaker of 
the National Assembly had to dohisjob sternly. Surely, it cannot be easily 
assumed that this was the type of debate whose all-against-one vote can be 
interpreted as a defeat for the government, a defeat for Obote or a motion of 
no-confidence. What it means is that we have to exercise our critical minds 
to examine what it all means. In order to do this properly, it is necessary to 
examine the substance of some of these interruptions, interjections and 
points of order, as well as some of the other statements which were made 
during the debate. 

At one point Minister B. Kirya complained to the House that a member, 
Mr A. Balinda, had confronted him in the lobby with a demand to resign for 
supporting the motion,** and the House had to be reminded by the Speaker 
not to bring into the House lobby disputes.°® At another occasion the same 
Minister, through interjection, was told to resign for implying that there was 
dissension in Cabinet, and at another, the same minister was, through inter- 
jection, advised to apologize for implying that no reliable investigation could 
be expected of the Uganda police.” On another occasion, the mover, 
through interjection and a point of order, was asked by Mr S. Odaka to 
substantiate his allegations, especially when it came to quoting persons whose 
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names he could not give to the House.*® Mr Kirya even suggested that he 


had been prompted to speak because another member, Mr J. Kakonge, was 
very agitated when the mover of the motion was speaking.°® Ali these, I 
think, suggest serious contention. 

It will be surprising to note that in his final round, the mover of the motion 
himself, Daudi Ocheng, noted that the substantive motion, calling for 
Amin’s suspension and accepted by the government, had been lost sight of 
during the debate. He found it necessary to say that ‘I should perhaps 
clarify it at this stage’.*° The House had drifted because of what Ocheng 
himself had said and he noted in connection with it that ‘it now appears that 
the Hon Members on both sides of the House are asking for much more than 
what is contained in this motion’. In other words, Ocheng wished to draw 
the attention of the House to the substance of the motion as distinct from the 
allegations made and the response from the Housetothem. This was being 
done just before the House voted on the motion. This, certainly, puts into 
serious doubt the popular conclusion that the government fell on 4 February 
1966. 

I have referred to the fact that G. Ibingira, the Minister of State and 
Secretary-General of the UPC, was a leader of a faction opposed to Obote in 
Cabinet and in the UPC. He said on this occasion: 


... [would say that while accepting this [motion] as it stands an allegation 
has been made by the Hon the Mover, which I think is of serious 
magnitude, that is the allegation, not about gold, etc.—we have heard 

` those and we are tired of them—but of some deliberate design to oust a 
constitutional government or the overthrow of the constitution and I do 
not know what view to take on this.*! l 


Itis noteworthy that Ibingira is dismissing the gold allegations levelled by 
Daudi Ocheng at, among others, the Prime Minister, and that he was more 
concerned at the alleged plot to overthrow the constitution. 

In the course of his speech, Ocheng had alleged that Amin had been 
involved in training a group of 70 youths said to be under a controversial 
political figure, Dan Nabudere, in the Mbale area of Eastern Uganda, with a 
view to overthrowing the constitution and bringing about a revolution. As 
evidence for his assertions, Ocheng had quoted the words which Nabudere 
had said at an adult education seminar in Mbale, in a bitter exchange with 
Ocheng himself. Nabudere had implied that a revolution in Uganda was in 
the offing and that, when it came, people like Ocheng would be lined up and 
shot. The context of Ocheng’s allegation was that Amin, Nabudere and 
Obote were working together to bring about this revolution. 
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Yet, the allegation sounded very improbable. Nabudere had been a 
member of the UPC but had been expelled from it by a UPC Central 
Executive Committee chaired by Obote himelf, sometime in 1965. The 
reason for his dismissal was that he and some of his close associates were too 
much to the left of the party. How, in 1966, he would work with Obote to 
bring about a revolution in Uganda is not clear. Besides, Nabudere spoke 
of a revolution at this seminar in the presence of a police officer. It sounds 
improbable that it could be said to be a serious plot. Nevertheless, 
Ibingira, by no means a simple-minded man, considered these to be the more 
important allegations, not those about the looting of gold and ivory. As we 
shall see, later, this is important, particularly given what is now known about 
Ibingira’s role in the 1966 events. It is now clear that Ibingira’s group in 
Cabinet and in Parliament, supported by KY members and its ultimate 
leader, Mutesa II the Kabaka of Buganda and President of the country, was 
then planning a coup with allied factions inthe Ugandaarmy. Their target 
was the Prime Minister. Given this fact, it is only natural that Ibingira 
should comment adversely about the alleged plot; it was part of the strategy of 
eroding the credibility of the Prime Minister. Yet, the motion was not 
about the plot to overthrow the constitution, it was about the gold allegations; 
and the leader of a faction in Cabinet that would benefit most from Obote’s 
downfall dismissed the gold allegations. 

There was a theme running through the debates, that an investigation 
should be held, not to incriminate Obote, Onama and Nekyon but to give 
them an opportunity to prove their innocence. Dr E. Lumu, another 
minister in the anti-Obote camp, contributed to this theme and reminded 
Parliament that he had himself been a target of similar corruption allegations 
made by the same Daudi Ocheng in the same Parliament, and an investigation 
had been carried out which established his innocence. Lumu suggested 
that it would be fair that these three ministers be similarly investigated and 
their innocence established. Like Ibingira, Lumu too was alarmed by the 
allegations about training for a coup.*” 

Sober minds put this theme much more calmly. Obwangor, the leader of 
government business in Parliament and chairman of Cabinet in Obote’s 
absence, put it this way: 


We, as a Government, despite the serious allegations or statements made 
by the Hon. Mover, wish to submit this matter to an inquiry to establish 
the truth, if any, because we are not small men... if we will find that 
there is no truth, it is he who is going to lose. Now it does not mean that 
Government accepts these allegations, because these have got to be 
established, 
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Later on Obwangor adds: 


Now let us not, therefore, be misunderstood that because the Government 
has accepted this motion, ipso facto there is corruption; or that the Colonel 
in question and all these people whose names have been mentioned are by 
that very fact proved to have had anything to do with the allegations 
mentioned by our friend, far from it.** 


Mr Obwangor was appealing that the position of the government should 
not be misunderstood. Had many academics who have written on this issue 
seen this appeal, I am sure their evaluation of the motion and the vote would 
have been different. Mr Mayanja was even more specific on his confidence 
in Obote and his colleagues. After criticising the Government for the delay 
in the completion of their inquiries into Amin’s bank account, and after 
calling for a Judicial Commission to investigate these new allegations by 
Ocheng, Mayanja said: ‘When that is done, I know the Prime Minister will 
be found to be innocent. I know my friend the Hon the Minister of State 
for Defence will be found to be innocent, and so is the Minister of Planning 
and Community Development’.** 

Neither Obote’s opponents (Ibingira and Lumu) nor somewhat objective 
actors on this kind of issue (Obwangor and Mayanja) gives the impression of 
a government tumbling to the ground. 

There were ministers and other MPs who, by virtue of their group affilia- 
tion, should have voted against the motion but who instead voted for it. 
What did they say during the debate? Before going into some of their 
contributions, let me point out first that it had not been the original intention 
of any of the factions of the UPC parliamentary group to accept the Ocheng 
motion. At a meeting on 31 January 1966, the group had discussed this 
motion and had decided that when tabled in Parliament on 4 February it 
would be rejected by the UPC. Dr Obote had told the meeting that he was 
going to leave for a tour of the Northern Region soon after the meeting and 
would, therefore, unless otherwise advised, be away during the debate and 
vote on Ocheng’s motion in Parliament. However, some 15 minutes before 
Parliament assembled on 4 February, the Cabinet was hastily convened and 
the decision of the Parliamentary group meeting was reversed. All UPC 
MPs were then required to vote for the motion. 

Secondly, let us note that John Kakonge was the only man who voted 
against the motion. He had been for 4 years the Party’s Secretary General 
but was replaced by Ibingira in 1964. In 1965 he had won a bitterly 
contested Specially Elected Seat in Parliament, in which election he 
was the candidate of the Obote group pitted against the candidate of the 
Ibingira group, Mr Mashate, the Financial Secretary of Bugisu District 
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Administration, in the Eastern Region. During the debate in Parliament, 
Kakonge had referred to the Ocheng motion and his allegations, the accept- 
ance of the motion by the government (contrary to the decision of the 
parliamentary group of 31 January in the absence of the Prime Minister) as 
well as the division in the Cabinet, which was clear in the course of the 
debate, as being rather odd and part of a carefully worked out strategy.** 
This was an allusion to an attempt to overthrow the government. For this 
reason he defied the party whip. Given his position in the party it was 
easier for him to so behave. 

There were, however, many MPs who voted for the motion but who 
had great sympathy with Kakonge. One of them was Felix Onama, the 
Minister of State for Defence and a target of Ocheng’s charges. He had the 
impossible task of accepting the motion on behalf of the government. In 
his speech he took Ocheng to task, asking him to repeat his charges outside 
Parliament, where he would not be protected by Parliamentary immunity, so 
that Onama could institute legal proceedings.*® Mr S.Odaka, the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, stated: ‘I think I have had serious sympathies 
with the previous speaker (Kakonge) on the fundamental issues before us’.*” 
Dr E. Babumba had interjected in Kakonge’s speech to wonder whether the 
Prime Minister had been informed of the decision of the Cabinet to accept 
the motion.*® These three MPs, Onama, Odaka and Babumba, voted for 
the motion as did such other Obote supporters as Martin Arom from Lango, 
Abbas Balinda from Ankole, and Kimaswa from Bugisu. Their vote 
certainly cannot be construed to have been intended to defeat either the 
government or the Prime Minister. In fact both of the last two specifically 
stated in the debate that, even though they supported the motion, they did 
not accept the allegations against the Prime Minister as necessarily being 
well founded. 

I could also refer to the DP members who said they were proud that the 
government had accepted the motion and also wanted a commission to clear 
not only Obote and his colleagues butalso Uganda. TheDP members were 
probably not attaching any ulterior motive for the acceptance of the motion 
by the government despite the UPC group vote and the absence of the Prime 
Minister. They were not involved in the intrigue between some UPC 
Ministers and KY members in their battle against the Prime Minister. 
Moreover, even though as an opposition party they must have had hopes of 
taking control of government, the political scheming was not likely to bring 
any advantage to the Democratic Party. None of those wishing Obote out 
wanted to take the country to an election which could have been the only 
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track for DP to power. So their pride in the ability of the government to 
accept the motion was probably a genuine one. 

The tempo of the debate was one of contention and heat. But if the 
motion was accepted by the government, thus implying an obligation on 
the government back-benchers to vote for the motion, and if there was 
unanimity over the allegations and acceptance of the motion by the govern- 
ment, it did not suggest that Obote, Onama and Nekyon or even Amin were 
thereby proved guilty. What then was the contention all about? To 
answer this question we need to go into the wider meaning of the motion. 


Wider meaning of the motion 

As already pointed out, the UPC parliamentary group met on 31 January 
1966 in a secret session, when it decided that the Ocheng motion should be 
rejected by the UPC. The Prime Minister had explained that Amin had 
admitted the authenticity of the bank account as referred to by Ocheng; that 
he had said that the Congolese had given him the money shown on that 
account; and that, in fact, the Congolese leaders had given his more than the 
sum mentioned on that account. 

He also explained how this money was obtained and reminded the 
members of a UPC decision in late 1964 that, failing full recognition by the 
UPC controlled government of Gbenye’s ‘rebel’ government based in 
Stanleyville, Congo, some support should be given to those leaders. Obote 
explained that it was during the implementation of that policy of covert 
support that Amin had received the money to purchase supplies for the 
‘rebels’ .*° 

Obote was of course revealing this to a secret session of a group that he was 
taking in to his confidence. As he later informed the Judicial Commission 
he set up to investigate these allegations, because of the covert nature of this 
support, things to do with it became security matters and, to avoid having to 
debate them openly in Parliament, the group had decided to reject the motion. 
He then proceeded for a tour of the Northern Region. It is now clear that 
there was opposition within the Cabinet and some elements in the party to 
this policy of covert support for the Gbenye government. Suspicion was 
aroused when the Cabinet met on 4 February 1966 and decided to accept the 
motion without calling the Prime Minister to be present. It was taken asa 
challenge by some Cabinet members to this policy of covert operations in the 
Congo and there was during the debate constant reference to the strain on 
relations with a neighbouring country and the USA. Ocheng himself and 
Lumu referred to it and Kakonge stated that the anti-Obote faction was 
organizing a coup in order to establish a pro-American government. The 
issues at stake therefore were much larger than just opposition to Obote. 
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An entire party policy was under attack. It was also taken to be a breach of 
confidence between the Prime Minister and his ministers. In different 
circumstances, there might have been a bankbench rebellion against the 
Cabinet. But the allegations by Ocheng against Obote and his colleagues 
made this impossible.*° The motion could not be opposed in these circum- 
stances, first without giving the impression that they were trying improperly 
to shield Obote, second, without turning the ministers in the anti-Obote 
wing into heroes. In this case the motion was supported by the pro-Obote 
forces for the sake of the Prime Minister. This basic disagreement within 
the UPC was the underlying source of contention and heat. 

It should be stated that this division within the UPC on the government’s 
policy towards the Congo meant that one faction could call on DP and KY 
supporters. The division took on an ideological dimension with the 
opposing section of the UPC being seen as the moderate one. By their very 
nature the DP and the core of KY on the Congo and the other African crises 
adopted a more conservative policy.*4_ There obviously was some link 
between KY and Ibingira’s faction in the UPC. Itis clear that the Cabinet 
that met on 4 February 1966 and decided to accept the motion was domi- 
nated by the Ibigira faction.*? Half of the Cabinet was absent, and the 
three members accused by Ocheng were not at the meeting. That included 
Onama on whose shoulders as Defence Minister fell the task of replying, 
on behalf of the government, to the Ocheng motion. It should also be 
mentioned that the meeting of the Cabinet was timed in such a way that there 
would not be enough time to get in touch with the Prime Minister, still less 
enable him to come for the debate. This is important given the fact that 
they met, in effect, to reverse the decision of the parliamentary group. Most 
important of all, UPC MPs only learnt of the acceptance of the motion by the 
government during the debate itself. There is no doubt that those who 
arranged this unscheduled Cabinet meeting knew that the absent ministers 
would not attend? even though this must have been known to be an issue 
too crucial to be handled with such unprocedural tactics. This created 
confusion in UPC ranks, hence the rampant contention. The whole idea 
was to put Obote’s supporters in profound confusion. 

After making the charges against Obote and his colleagues and linking 
them to looting during the ‘army’s covert operation in the Congo’, and after 
50. Indeed, I believe that had the Cabinet not reversed the decision not to accept the motion 
they would have had to organize urgent housekeeping operations during the debate itself and 
consulted the Party with a view to accepting the motion in the light of Ocheng’s allegations. 
‘This would have been a cleaner strategy, less susceptible to suspicions. 

51. TheDPand the KY for example were hostile to Prime Minister Obote’s trip to the Eastern 
Bloc countries in July 1965. See motion tabled by DP member, Okelo, on this in N.A. 
Debates, Vol. 52, 1965, starting on p. 3125 onwards. 

52. This included the 5 ministers (Ibingira, Lumu, Magezi, Kirya and Ngobi) who were 
arrested by Obote. 


53. See the secret evidence of Ibingira, Ngobi, Lume and Magezi in Evidence and Findings, 
pp. 735-852, 
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Parliament had turned these allegations into substantive issues for discus- 
sion, Ocheng tried to ‘clarify’ the main substance of his motion and noted in 
passing the House’s reaction to the allegations against Obote. It was clear 
that Ocheng was telling the House that his motion was different from the 
allegations he had made against Obote. He was trying to underplay those 
allegations at a time when the House was about to takea vote. I suggest that 
this was not accidental. If this incident is put into the perspective of what 
happened after the vote had been taken and after the government had set up 
a Judicial Commission to investigate these changes, it becomes clear why 
Ocheng was underplaying these allegations. 

Obviously Ocheng knew that, in the event of such an inquiry, he would 
have to be a major witness. At the time the commission was to start 
its investigations and was appealing to people to come forward and give 
evidence, Ocheng left Kampala for London via Nairobi. He had gone for 
eye treatment, he said. The commission had to issue a summons for 
Ocheng, and when he finally appeared before the commission he was in the 
embarrassing position of telling it that he had no firm, indisputable evidence 
to support his charges; the Amin bank account was the only tangible 
evidence he could produce. He had pointed out as much in a statement he 
made to the police.** Many people had come to his house to report these 
allegations, but he really did not know them and could not identify them on 
sight. 

It does seem as if what Ocheng and his core supporters on the UPC back 
benches wanted merely to make the allegations in Parliament. What 
concerned them was not what the ultimate vote was to be but the publicity 
which these allegations would receive in the local and international press. 
Parliament was being used as a platform where these politicians, unsure 
about their parliamentary strength, could damage the reputation of their 
opponents for purposes of public consumption. In fact, this was part of a 
two-pronged strategy. Within the Uganda army an attempt was being 
made to recruit support for a coup, and the opposition faction was being led 
by the army commander himself, Brigadier Opolot. Indeed, Kakonge had 
told Parliament that he had heard that what Ocheng and Opolot wanted was 
to get rid of Amin from the army becaue it appeared he was the obstacle to 
theircoup.°> Itis quite clear from the evidence presented to the commission 
by the ministers who were opposed to Obote and who had been arrested on 22 
February 1966, that Opolot was directly involved in attempts to discipline 
Amin and that there was a profound antagonism between him and Amin.*°® 


54. See here Mpambara, The Gold Allegations, pp. 19-20. See also Ocheng’s evidence to the 
Judicial Commission, Evidence and Findings, pp. 165-227. 

55. N.A. Debates, Vol. 58, p. 1034. 

56. In particular, see Ngobi’s evidence and cross-examination in Evidence and Findings, pp. 
758-759; see also Obote’s evidence where he says Opolot and Amin had had to be separated 
because of the personal antagonism between them. 
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The two prongs of the opposition strategy were, first, to use Parliament 
to discredit Obote in order to create what the Guardian called optimal 
conditions’ for an army coup, and then the coup itself.>” 

It should be emphasized that three of the five ministers who were detained 
by Obote expressed, in their speeches in Parliament, grave concern about 
that aspect of Ocheng’s allegations which concerned a plot to overthrow the 
constitution and the government. Ibingira has already been quoted as call- 
ing this the more serious matter; Lumu and Kirya followed in his footsteps. 
I have already suggested that the evidence adduced by Ocheng for this 
particular allegation is so feeble that it is rather curious that people took it 
seriously. But when the matter is put in the perspective of those who were 
themselves planning a coup, it becomes at once understandable why they 
should make a mountain out of this type ofallegation. The practice usually 
is that after a coup, the leaders give statements to justify the coup in an 
attempt to legitimize it. In this case, no doubt, an anti-Obote coup would 
have been justified on the grounds that Obote was not only corrupt but that 
he had been planning the overthrow of the constitution as well, and that the 
planners of the coup had to move faster than Obote. It will be recalled that 
Obote justified his coup on a similar ground.*® 

Mazrui is very much concerned about following procedures, and he refers 
to the Ocheng motion and the vote for it as having been a way of easing Obote 
out of office, using laid down procedures.°® What has been said above 
suggests a different story. The opposition did not follow procedures so 
strictly in setting up their strategy. Why should they have opted for a 
strategy of vagueness, rather than a straightforward no-confidence motion? 
Why, for instance, did not the Cabinet that decided to reverse an earlier 
UPC parliamentary group decision on the Ocheng motion report that rever- 
sal to a meeting of the group instead of permitting a situation where UPC 
Members of Parliament learnt of their own Cabinet’s decision during the 
debate itself? If these ministers felt that Obote had something to answer, 
why did they not advise him to return so that they could confront him head- 
on? Why did they choose the strategy of intrigue and why, in any case, had 
they not raised their objections to the group decision during the group 
meeting on 31 January. And above all, why did not Ocheng move a clear 


57. Evidence and findings, p. 706 and 708. Quoted by M. Mpambara, The Gold Allegations, 
p. 116. 

58. What made Obote’s coup look less like a coup was that it was staged by a Prime Minister 
and, instead of issuing a decree legitimising it, Obote introduced a unitary constitution which 
some people called a one-man constitution, as if coup decrees are ever debated in a constituent 
assembly. 

59. Mazruihasasserted: “Che appointment ofacommission ofinquiry by Parliament in the full 
awareness that Obote was not in favour of such an inquiry was again a dramatic assertion that it 
might be possible to ease Obote out of power without resorting to extra-constitutionalism’, 
Soldiers and Kinsmen, p. 192. This Parliament, of course, did not appoint a commission of 
inquiry, and one does not know where Mazrui got the idea that Obote was opposed to a 
Commission. But Mazrui admits in the same book that extra-constitutionalism was indeed 
contemplated, pp. 16-17. 
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motion of no-confidence so that Obote could fall if he lost the support of the 
National Assembly?©° I suggest that this method of intrigue and oblique 
criticism was used because the combined K Y—Ibingira opposition could not 
gather enough support in an open procedural political battle. This writer 
knows, for a fact,°! that on 27 May 1965 the anti-Obote group had tested 
their parliamentary strength and had decided that Obote could not be voted 
out of office by a motion of no-confidence. 

This was an instance to which I have already referred when Kakonge and 
Mashate contested the Specially Elected Parliamentary Seat, representing 
the two opposing factions in the party in particular and increasingly the 
entire National Assembly in general. When Kakonge won, particularly 
given the strenuous efforts expended by either side in the lobbying, it was 
concluded that Obote had an edge in Parliament, hence my earlier comment 
about Mamdani’s assessment of the balance of forces in Parliament at the 
time. Had this not been the case, the plan had been that Obote’s opponents 
would have moved a motion of no-confidence. Their only alternative 
now was to resort to extra-constitutionalism where normal procedures and 
etiquette were to be thrown overboard. Support had to be courted in the 
army; Mutesa II had to be recruited although, in my view, he remained 
marginal in Ibingira’s long-term scheme of things and might have been 
disposed of after victory. Thus, in the wider context, the Ocheng motion 
provided an opportunity when opponents could be incriminated, and the 
audience was not really Parliament but the public. In this strategy even 
utterances alone were extremely important. Obote’s forces did not lose 
sight of this fact; hence the heat and the contention in the debate. 


Conclusion 

The principal contention in this article has been that, contrary to the 
generally held view, the vote at the end of the debate on Ocheng’s motion did 
not represent a near unanimous hostile attitude of Parliament to Obote or the 
government. On the contrary, many MPs voted for the motion for reasons 
of protecting the Prime Minister. Further, I have argued that the motion 
was used by the mover and his allies to challenge the authority and legitimacy 
of the Prime Minister as a prelude to a military coup. It was part of a 
two pronged strategy, one political in Parliament and another the coup in 
the army, both of them quite unprocedural, primarily because the open, 
procedural battle had been lost. 

I have now shown that there were basically two antagonistic groups in 
Parliament. There were, on the one side, the Obote supporters, acutely 


60. Mazrui refers to the Ocheng motion as ‘the nearest thing to a vote of no confidence’, 
Soldiers and Kinsmen, p. 192. But why opt for the ‘nearest thing’ instead of the thing itself. 
61. This strategy was revealed to the author by a high-ranking UPC official who was Ibingira’s 
chief strategist in the UPC hierarchy and currently amember of the National Resistance Council 
of the ruling National Resistance Movement, Mr M. Rukikaire. 
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conscious of the wider meaning of the motion but, for reasons already 
explained, unable to exhibit their hostility through outright opposition to 
themotion. On the other hand, there were the combined forces of the anti- 
Obote ministers led by Ibingira and KY MPs formally led by Ocheng whose 
principal delight was in causing confusion and addressing the wider 
audience outside Parliament. Mutesa II has suggested two sets of these 
enemies of Obote: Buganda led by himself and championed in Parliament by 
Ocheng and other KY colleagues, and Obote’s opponents within the UPC. 

Mutesa, however, denies that the two sets of enemies ever plotted together 
for the overthrow of Obote.°? Assuming his denial to be genuine, one can 
say, at the very least, that the anti-Obote ministers operated with the KY 
through Ocheng and perhaps through Opolot who was linked to Buganda’s 
ruling establishment through marriage.°? On the other hand, revelations 
by Ibingira about his role in the creation of the UPC-KY alliance which 
took Uganda to independence, suggest that Ibingira was rather close to 
Mutesa II. But it is quite conceivable that Mutesa and Ibingira® did not 
work directly together, and this would tend to confirm the possibility that 
Ibingira wanted to maintain this distance in order to maintain a position 
of dominance, especially since many former KY members both inside and 
outside Parliament were entering the UPC to strengthen his forces against 
Obote. It may be noted in this connection that, besides Ocheng, no other 
KY member in Parliament spoke on the Ocheng motion, but they were no 
less hostile. 

The DP on the other hand were, so far as this intrigue was concerned, a 
neutral force, playing the genuine role of opposition and innocently willing 
to give credit to government in a matter such as this for accepting the motion. 
As already suggested, these manoeuvres were not likely to bring any 
meaningful political advantage. What the DP wanted was an election and 
neither Ibingira nor KY were really keen to have elections. One should 
note that during the debate, the Chairman of the DP, Mr Byanyima 
welcomed the ‘statesmanship of Mr Onama who spoke for the Government 
and said: “When members of Parliament make such serious allegations, good 
Ministers look into them” ’.°> Certainly this does not indicate hostility. 
All this means that the vote of all-against-one at the conclusion of the Ocheng 
motion cannot be treated as an intended rebuke against government or as a 
motion of no-confidence against Obote. 

Yet, it must be admitted that, from the point of view of the fact that there 
was an opposition faction in the UPC linked to KY, this motion provided an 
occasion to tarnish Obote’s image in the country. It is conceivable that, 
had that faction succeeded in a coup, the motion and the debate would have 


62. See Mutesa Desecration, p. 183. Southall rejects this denial, see Bunyoro, p. 46 

63. Opolot’s wife is a daughter of Kavuma, a former Premier of Bugand a. 

64. G.S. Ibingira, The Forging of an African Nation, (Viking, New York, 1973), pp. 201-205. 
65. N.A. Debates, p. 1010. 
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been used to establish a commission of inquiry, perhaps not as high-powered 
and beyond suspicion as the one Obote set up®® but a commission perhaps 
more susceptible to political influence or of biased individuals. They 
would have conducted the investigation in circumstances where the debate 
had already tarnished Obote’s credibility and a coup had made him a fallen 
quantity. Viewed in this light, all one can say is that the motion implied a 
rebuke which ‘was the nearest it got to a motion of no-confidence’.°? The 
Ocheng motion is a crucial one in the political development of Uganda. 

There can be no doubt that intrigue was a main feature of the 1966 crisis in 
general and the deliberations of Parliament as analysed here. Much more 
important is the fact that in the womb of that intrigue were born the absurdi- 
ties of violence, ignoring of established procedures, and the consequent 
collapse of every conceivable system that Uganda has gone through.®*® As 
one of the intended victims of that intrigue, not only in terms of the activities 
of his superior but also in terms of the activities of politicians, Amin emerged 
triumphant. It is clear that from 1966 Amin started an ascent which 
culminated in his coup of 1971. 

The intrigue within the UPC and disregard of fair practices not only made 
Amin a towering figure in the coalition of forces that emerged after the crisis 
(Amin soon became Chief of Staff and Commander of the Uganda army); 
they also made Obote and the presidency centres of concentrated power. 
The debate on 4 February had linked Obote’s political survival to Amin’s, 
while Amin’s security within the army was made, by the alliance between 
army and civilian personnel, dependent on Obote. In subsequent years, 
the UPC, as a party, had to respond to Obote’s initiatives, thus losing its 
independent existence; and Parliament lost its autonomy and assertiveness. 
In fact the UPC emerged worse off, for even the principle of its members 
electing party officers, both at the centre and in the regions, was withdrawn 
and Obote exercised the power to nominate these leaders so far as the centre 
was concerned. Only he and party bosses in the regions could be elected. 
Elected party officers such as Ibingira were now seen to be a nuisance. The 
outcome of this is acutely felt today when the party president is in exile in 
Zambia. All other party leaders whom he appointed lack the legitimacy to 
do anything of substance unless expressly authorised by the only elected 
party officer, the President. Hence the frequent charge these days that 
the UPC is a one-man party. These matters are central to the political 
development of Uganda. 

66. The Commission which the Obote Government set up was composed of Justice Sir 
Clement N. de L’Estang, Vice-President of the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa (Chairman), 
Justice Henry E. Miller, Judge of the High Court of the Republic of Kenya (Member) and 
Justice Augustine Said, Judge of the Republic of Tanzania(Member). They were appointed 
by mae Minister of Internal Affairs (Mr B. Bataringaya) by Legal Notice 1, 1966 of 27 February 


67. A. Mazrui, Soldiers and Kinsmen. 
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Of even greater irony is the fact that, in the mesh of this intrigue, Amin was 
turned into a hero and his impropriety lost its meaning. Itis clear from the 
Judicial Commission’s hearings and its report that Amin had something to 
do with the gold; and that perhaps the amount of money given to him by the 
Congolese was part of the conversion of this gold. A witness at the inquiry 
had testified that he was commissioned to go to Europe to find buyers for 
gold which was in Amin’s possession, and the Commission said in their 
report: ‘we are satisfied that he [the witness] was indeed approached to find a 
buyer for gold, that he saw in Colonel Amin’s possession a bar of unrefined 
gold estimated to weight about 20 Ib, that he was told by Colonel Amin that it 
was one of eleven similar bars he [Amin] had’. The Commission then 
concluded: ‘We have no doubt that the gold in Colonel Amin’s possession 
came from the Congo, and we strongly suspect that he obtained that gold 
from the Congolese revolutionaries’.°? More important, I have now 
information from persons very close to Amin and his associates at the time 
which confirms that the allegations against Amin in this respect were well 
founded.”° What happened to that gold, and how much money Amin 
obtained from gold, remains unknown. Obote and his colleagues were 
cleared of any suspicions, although Onama faced some difficulty in explain- 
ing large entries to his bank accounts, especially in reference to the period 
with which the Commission was concerned.’! Certainly nothing was 
produced at the hearings to link Obote to illegality. 

Had more proper procedures been followed in handling the Ocheng 
motion, Obote might have felt less seriously tied to Amin in terms of their 
political survival, and perhaps the investigations might have led to the 
unearthing of these unanswered questions. I do not believe that the 1966 
crisis was such that Obote had so heavily to depend on Amin in the way 
he did. Certainly Obote felt that Amin’s presence was indispensable. 
Perhaps this is, at least in part, a function of the tactics of his opponents who 
claimed to be wanting to rescue the Bantu from an assumed hegemonic 
northern Uganda. I have always taken the view that this tactic by Ibingira 
was not a genuine one. Ibingira had joined forces with men from the north 
to fight against one of the most popular leaders Uganda had ever had, John 
Kakonge, himselfa Muntu from Bunyoro, and had stood against Kakonge in 
the race for the Secretary Generalship of UPC. Kakonge was the incum- 
bent official, and one of the tactics of the anti-Kakonge forces had been to 
brand him a Muntu who had designs on Obote’s position as UPC President. 
This was an attempt to cause disaffection among Kakonge’s northern 
supporters. Kakonge was narrowly defeated by Ibingira who later found 
the regular party. organization hostile to him; he was now trying to interpret 


69. Evidence and Findings, p.861. The witness in question was Mr Venter, see his evidence 
pp. 344-356; 402-438. 

70. Their identity withheld on their request. 

71. Evidence and Findings, p. 678. 
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his own weakness in the party in terms of a conspiracy by the north, led by 
Obote, against himself, apparently as Muntu.”? Had these issues of regio- 
nalism not been brought into the fighting’? arena and had Obote treated 
them as lightly as he should have, he might have felt free to let the law take its 
own course. Amin’s impropriety might have been discovered and Uganda 
might have been spared from many of its continuing difficulties. 

This interpretation of the events in the last two decades is critical to 
scholarship in general and to us in Uganda in particular. Once the brutal 
facts are known, it is much easier for a sober and rational assessment to be 
made of the contribution of various political figures and forces to the crises 
which Uganda continues to experience. There is no doubt that Obote 
acted unprocedurally in his response to a chain of events leading from the 
Ocheng motion. Stated simply, he organized a coup and a coup is not a 
procedural act. But what is stated in this article is that procedural 
impropriety predated Obote’s actions from 22 February 1966, and some- 
times those who were just as guilty as Obote speak too piously. For Uganda 
to learn seriously from its past the country needs to examine objectively, not 
subjectively, that past. 

72. See A. B. Mujaju, ‘The Demise of the UPCYL and the Rise of NUYO’, The African 
Review, 3, (1973), pp. 292-307, and ‘The Role of the UPC’, particularly pp. 457-463. The 
myth of a homogenic north was of course exploded by Amin i in his treatment of Langi and 
Acholi of northern Uganda. 

73. I say this because Obote should have realized this from the numbers of Bantu speaking 
peoples who were supporting him. See on this general question of ethnicity, N. Kasfir, The 


Shrinking Political Arena, (University of California Press, Berkeley, 1976), pp. 141-143, and C. 
Young, “The Obote Revolution’, Africa Report, June 1966. 


CRAFT INDUSTRIES IN ILORIN: 
DEPENDENCY OR INDEPENDENCE? 


ANN O’HEAR 


IN THE 1970s, dependency theory became popular as a source of inter- 
pretation of African history, from pre-colonial trade contacts through the 
colonial period to the ‘neo-colonial’ present day. As A. G. Hopkins has 
summarized the theory, European capital is said to have penetrated Africa 
from the time of the slave trade onwards. External exchange relations 
distorted the indigenous economy by fostering sectors catering solely for 
foreign demand and asymmetrical exchange relations resulted in the 
transfer of surplus value from periphery to centre. This process was 
much intensified after the colonial takeover, and has continued even since 
formal independence, under the aegis of the multinational companies and 
their local compradors.1_ Thus a wide gulf, in terms of development, 
opened up and has been perpetuated between the imperialists and the 
colonized peoples. 

While there has been some decline in the acceptance of dependency 
theory in recent years,” elements of the dependency corpus remain in 
common circulation in Africa and elsewhere, often in somewhat simplified 
form. For example, the following assertions are frequently made with 
respect to the colonial period. First, accusations are levelled of a colonial 
‘master plan’ for the extraction of raw materials from the colonies, for 
external not internal profit. The target of the colonialists, says Samir 
Amin, was the same everywhere: to obtain cheap exports. The colonial 
powers were 


able to shape a system which made possible the large-scale production of 
tropical agricultural products for export under the terms necessary to 
interest central capital in them, i.e. provided that the returns to local 


Ann O’Hear, who has taught at Kwara State College of Technology, Horin, is now Adjunct 
Senior Lecturer in History at Niagara University. She is grateful to Douglas Rimmer, R. J. 
Gavin and J. D. Fage for their comments on an earlier draft. 


1. A. G. Hopkins, ‘Clio-Antics: a horoscope for African economic history’, in Christopher 
Fyfe (ed.), African Studies Since 1945 (Longman, 1976), p. 38. 

2. See, for example, Martin Fransman, Technology and Economic Development (Wheatsheaf 
Books Ltd., 1986), pp. 59-62. 

3. These views were expressed, for example, in participants’ reactions to a seminar paper on 
Nigerian craft industries which I gave to the Kwara State College of Technology Social Sci- 
ences Seminar, Ilorin, Nigeria, in 1985 (published as ‘Nigerian Traditional Industries: depen- 
dency and development’, Techforum, 1, (Ilorin, 1985), pp. 42-52). The paper suggested the 
possible role of craft industries in a period of high unemployment, when it seems desirable to 
reduce import dependence and encourage confidence in local production. 
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labour were so small that these products cost less than any possible 
substitutes produced in the centre itself. 


These tropical exports ‘provided by a peripheral society’ were then 
exchanged for ‘the products of a central capitalist industry, imported or 
produced on the spot by European enterprises’.* 

Second, the existence of anything like a ‘pax Britannica’, which by provid- 
ing safety and improved transport stimulated internal trade and prosperity, 
is denied. Transport improvements, it is said, were geared not to internal 
needs but to further the export of primary products and the importation of 
European goods. In Amin’s view 


it is necessary to destroy the pre-colonial pattern, and to reorganize the 
flows [of trade] in the direction required by the externally orientated 
nature of the economy. For there had been, before, regional comple- 
mentarities with a broad, natural forest-savannah base... The colonial 
trading houses had to gain control of these flows and to direct them all 
towards the coast; that was why the colonial system’ destroyed African 
domestic trade. . . 5 


Walter Rodney qualifies this view by accepting that some inter-African 
trade did in fact persist, but he agrees that lines of communication 


had a clear geographical distribution according to the extent to which 
particular regions needed to be opened up to import/export activities. 
Where exports were not available, roads and railways had no place... 
Means of communication... were not laid down to facilitate internal 
trade in African commodities... Any catering to African interests was 
purely coincidental.° 


Third, local industries are said to have been destroyed to ensure a 
market for colonial imports. While, in Rodney’s view, ‘most African 
handicraft industries still had vitality at the start of the colonial period... 
the mass-production of the more recent phase of capitalism virtually 
obliterated African industries such as cloth, salt, soap, iron and even pottery 
making’. By the time of independence, any ‘surviving craftsmanship 
had been turned towards attracting tourists rather than meeting the real 
needs of African people’.? In some cases, commentators go so far as to say 
that, even where efforts were made during the colonial period to ‘develop’ 
craft industries, these were merely a disguise for continued efforts to kill 
them off. 


4. Samir Amin, ‘Underdevelopment and Dependence in Black Africa: origins and contem- 
porary forms’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 10 (1972), pp. 518, 520, 521. 

5. Amin, ‘Underdevelopment and dependence’, p. 523. 
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_ Two points may be made here with respect to the assertions outlined 
above. In the first place, they provide only a somewhat crude summation, 
which does less than justice to the complexities (such as the debate over the 
nature and measurement of asymmetrical exchange) and qualifications 
which the theory embraces. Nevertheless, these assertions do reflect the 
way in which the theory has been perceived by many academics and others, 
and in particular they reflect the form in which the theory has penetrated 
administrative circles. 

In the second place, there is clearly truth in the dependency corpus, even 
when stated in its crudest form.® It is true, for instance, that there is a gulf 
between the developed countries and those of the Third World, even if the 
theory’s explanations of the origins of this gulf may be questionable, and 
some Asian countries have undermined the generalizations by their recent 
success.? It is true that the colonial context as a whole was hostile to 
the craft industries. ‘Transport improvements such as the railways were 
indeed intended to cater for raw material export and the import of manufac- 
tured goods. Early Nigerian administrators expected, for example, that 
local textile production would dwindle in the face of import competition as 
the country was ‘opened up’, and Lugard was not above manipulating the 
caravan taxes to this end.!° But this is to speak of intentions rather than 
results, and for the full story we must also look to the facts of colonial rule: 
that is, how far did the colonialists achieve their aims, alleged or real, and 
what were the unintended consequences (admitted by Rodney) of their 
activities.1! 

Acceptance of dependency theory and its derivatives in the Third World 
could lead to a number of problems. Although it may be said that Rodney’s 
views provide an ‘ideological basis for a variety of radical strategies’,'? in the 
short term at least they have tended to engender attitudes of passivity and 
revolutionary millenarianism, and the denial or dismissal of African 
economic initiative, commercial acumen and ability to change and adapt. 
Africans are still seen as victims rather than actors in their own history.!? 
8. See eg. Edward A. Alpers, ‘Re-Thinking African Economic History’, Ufahamu, 3, No 3 
(1973), pp. 104, 117, 120-21. 
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(Athlone Press, 1978), p. 265. 
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nationalist mythology and liberal guilt, it must start from the firm ground of effects rather than 
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1968), p. xxi) was quoted in Alpers’s 1973 article ‘Re-Thinking African Economic History’, 
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This is not to say, of course, that complete African inability to act is alleged, 
nor that dependency theory may not offer a useful corrective to overblown 
assumptions or expectations of African initiative.‘ Yet many would agree 
with Rodney that ‘the most profound reasons for the economic backward- 
ness of a given African nation are not to be found inside that nation’,?> a 
statement which encourages the adoption of a defeatist approach. 

The generalizations of the dependency theorists may turn out to have been 
based on inadequate data.!f They have, I believe, some suggestive value at 
a global level, but they tend to obfuscate more than they reveal in the individ- 
ual case.!? Rodney’s generalization about the virtual obliteration of craft 
industries in Africa, for instance, can lead to the denial of such industries’ 
existence today or to their denigration as irrelevant, fit only to feed the 
tourist trade. Such an attitude, incidentally, reveals the retention, within 
the dependency corpus, of remnants of a more classical Marxist approach, 
with its emphasis on heavy industry and technological advance: craft indus- 
tries have their contribution to make to such an advance, but are necessarily 
and properly overwhelmed by itintheend. Theacceptance of this attitude 
may blind contemporary scholars to a reality which includes numerous 
flourishing, or at least surviving, craft industries today. The history of the 
colonial period is often distorted so that these industries are denied a place in 
the present-day economy, of which they are an integral part. One conse- 
quence can be that suggestions that one might investigate means by which 
these industries might be improved (organizationally if not technologically) 
may be rejected and the opportunity of finding out what lessons may be 
learned from them, in visual awareness, design sensitivity, feel for materials 
etc. and to the benefit of other small-scale industries in general, may be 
refused.'8 

There is already hard evidence of the inadequacy of Rodney’s generaliz- 
ation with respect to African crafts. The numerous published surveys of 
these crafts provide plenty of examples of their survival (not simply as 
tourist attractions) through the colonial period to the present day. Marion 
Johnson, while acknowledging the decline or even demise of some industries 
(such as iron-smelting, and, in some areas, beadmaking) has documented the 
large-scale survival of hand-loom weaving in Nigeria, citing the ever- 
increasing amounts of cotton yarn imported into that country and destined 
14. See Rodney, How Europe Underdeveloped Africa, pp. 289, 294-95, 243; Alpers, ‘Re- 
thinking African Economic History’, pp. 104, 117. 

15. Rodney, How Europe Underdeveloped Africa, p. 30. 

16. Marvin P. Miracle, ‘Underdevelopment of Africa: comments on methodology’, History in 
Africa, 3 (1976), pp. 157-160. 

17. Frederick Cooper, ‘Review Article: the problem of slavery in African Studies’, Journal of 
African History, 20 (1979), p. 120, note 72. 

18. For the problems encountered in attempting to introduce major technological ‘improve-. 
ments’, see below and Angela W. Browne, ‘Rural Industry and Appropriate Technology: the 


lessons of narrow-loom Ashanti weaving’, African Affairs, 82 (1983), pp. 36,40. For possible 
organizational improvements, see eg. O’Hear, ‘Nigerian Traditional Industries’, pp. 46—47. 
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for its hand-loom industries. By 1961 it was estimated that Nigeria alone 
was producing some 50,000 square yards of handwoven cloth a year.!? In 
present-day Ghana, Angela Browne has surveyed a flourishing kente cloth 
industry.?° 

It seems that the story, both in the colonial period and since, has been 
more complex and varied than the hard-line ‘dependentistas’ would like to 
admit. It is necessary, for example, to ascertain how many craft industries 
actually declined, and, if they did, how far was this connected with colonial 
activities such as the export/import trade; whether the changes brought 
about by the colonial takeover were uniformly destructive or whether on 
occasion they brought in their train constructive if unintended results; and 
whether the innovative and adaptive qualities of African craftspeople can be 
as completely discounted as dependency theory would seem to imply. A 
study of three craft industries in the city of Ilorin will illuminate these 
points. 

The city of Ilorin is the capital of present-day Kwara State. Largely 
Yoruba in population, but with important Fulani and Hausa elements, it 
rose to prominence in the nineteenth century as a southern outpost of the 
Sokoto/Gwandu Caliphate and a major entrepot in the north-south trade. 
It has also been a major producer (especially by its Yoruba craftspeople) 
of goods to be sold outside the town, which I shall refer to as ‘exports’ 
throughout this article, even if not sold outside the boundaries of modern 
Nigeria. 


Lantana Bead Making 


Among Ilorin’s most important exports in the nineteenth century were 
red stone (lantana) beads.” In the early colonial period this industry still 
flourished. Soon after 1922, however, there began a sharp decline, which 
all but eliminated the industry within the space of 15 years. The value of 
the beads fell disastrously. In 1937 they were selling at only from 2d to 2/- 
each, as against from 2/- to 5/- in 1911. At the same time, as would be 
expected, the numbers of practising craftsmen decreased equally sharply, 
from a peak of 851 according to the 1922 tax assessment, to 28 in 1934 and 15 
in 1935, although around 1938 perhaps about 40 were said to be working 
part-time. In 1939/40 only 13 beadmakers were listed and by 1955/6 they 
had disappeared altogether from the tax rolls, only a few still operating 
part-time. 

The prospects for Ilorin beadmaking did not improve in later years. 
There has been no revival of the industry and nowadays only traces of it 


19. Johnson, “Technology’, pp. 268-69, 265, 266. 

20. Browne, ‘Rural Industry’. 

21. An earlier version of the information given here on the bead industry and its decline 
appeared in Ann O’Hear, ‘Ilorin Lantana Beads’, African Arts, 19, no. 4 (1986), pp. 36-39. 
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remain. A few old men still repair old beads and sell them to a limited and 
seemingly low-profit market in Bendel and Ondo States. Littleifany ofthe 
raw stone is now brought from the quarries in the Niger Republic. Men 
now middle-aged, who had been apprenticed in their youth, have long since 
taken up other occupations and their sons have not been trained. With the 
lack of apprentices over many years, the limited markets and the attraction of 
less arduous work, any future revival is unlikely in the extreme. 

Here then is an example of an industry that has virtually disappeared since 
the beginning of the colonial period, along with some (but not all) other 
bead-making industries in West Africa.?? It has been suggested that this 
was due to a shift in fashion, caused by imported substitutes, an explanation 
which would fit in with the dependency approach. An observer in Ilorin in 
the 1930s asserted that Christianity has ‘fostered a contempt for everything 
connected with the old days’** and suggested that this was expressed in a 
shift of feminine fashion towards cheaper imported imitation jewellery. In 
support of this, it is true that some imported beads were manufactured 
(probably in opaque glass) as copies of local African types, and copies of 
lantana specifically were flooding the market at the time of the industry’s 
decline: by 1929 it was reported that for one genuine lantana bead ten imi- 
tation ones were seen. But, while clearly containing an element of truth, 
this explanation is incomplete, since many of the customers for Ilorin beads 
were males, chiefs or individuals of wealth who used the beads for regalia 
or prestige, and for whom cheap imported trinkets would have made no 
adequate substitute. A further explanation may here be essayed. It is 
likely that bead traders reached Ilorin in larger numbers after the colonial 
takeover, due to greater safety and ease of transport by rail and improved 
roads. And the end of the Yoruba wars is likely to have stimulated 
increased demand by rulers for beads to serve as replacements for regalia 
which had been lost in the turmoil of the previous 50 years.**4 The combi- 
nation of these factors would have stimulated a production increase. But 
the chiefs’ replenishments would eventually have been completed, and some 
chiefs on conversion to Islam eschewed beadwearing altogether. The long 
absence of an oba from Benin must eventually have been reflected in the 
market there. With beads still being produced in large quantities, in 
response to earlier incentives, their value would inevitably fall disastrously, 
as has already been described. Once this had happened, wealthy customers 
turned to other prestige items such as various types of cloth. 

The demise of the beadmaking industry is clearly connected with the 
coming of colonial rule. Yet the reasons for its collapse reveal a more 


22. Johnson, ‘Technology’, pp. 268-69, and note 30. 
23. J.D. Clarke, ‘Ilorin Stone Beadmaking’, Nigeria, no. 14 (1938), p. 156. 
24. Iam indebted to Ade Obayemi for this suggestion. 
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complex relationship with the colonial experience than dependency theory 
would allow; and it is here suggested that the reasons are at least as closely 
related to internal market forces as they are to the external forces of colonial 
trade. 


Men’s narrow-loom weaving in Ilorin 


Stone beadmaking in Ilorin was a largely male occupation, producing for a 
luxury market. Similarly, narrow-loom weaving is a male occupation, 
which has catered in considerable part to the luxury trade. Cloth from 
Ilorin was already prized in the nineteenth century and the industry of that 
period was large in scale.25 Unlike beadmaking, however, and in contrast 
to the assertions of dependency theory, it has continued to flourish to the 
present day. 

The importance of this industry is demonstrated by evidence of the con- 
tinuing demand for its products. In the 1920s and 1930s, demand was said 
to be high and the industry flourishing.2® After the problems occasioned 
by the Second World War a ready market for the ‘fairly expensive’ Ilorin 
cloth was again recorded in the 1950s, with a ‘definite snobbery’ in favour of 
local as against imported cloth.?” Other centres of narrow-loom weaving, 
notably Iseyin, have continued to function in twentieth-century Yorubaland, 
providing further evidence of the resilience of this industry as a whole.?® 
The Ilorin industry does not seem to have been affected by Iseyin compe- 
tition; the two towns have had different specialities and both have succeeded 
in retaining a sizeable part of their markets, despite the competition from 
imported luxury cloth.?? 

In the twentieth century, cloth dealers and yarn sellers in Ilorin have 
continued to make considerable profits, although the weavers themselves 
have been less well rewarded for their work.*° But many of the weavers 
remained in the industry since their income, though low, was at least reason- 
ably reliable when other opportunities were lacking, and a dealer could be 


25. See eg. FO 84/1061, Campbell to Clarendon, 6 March 1858; FO 881/5913, Macdonald 
Report (1889), p. 87; Robert Campbell, A Pilgrimage to My Motherland (W. J. Johnson, 1860), 
p. 106. 

26. Nigerian National Archives, Ibadan (NNAI), CSO 26/2 12687 vol. 4, Ilorin Province 
Annual Report 1926, para. 80; NNAI CSO 26/2 12687 vol. 12, Ilorin Province Annual Report 
1938, para. 81. 

27. Provincial Annual Reports 1957 (Kaduna: Government Printer, 1959), Ilorin, para. 65; 
‘Morin’, Nigeria Magazine, no. 49 (1956), pp. 148-55. 

28. See eg. Jennifer Bray, ‘The Economics of Traditional Cloth Production in Iseyin, 
Nigeria’, Economic Development and Cultural Change, 17 (1969), pp. 540-51 and “The Organiz- 
ation of Traditional Weaving in Iseyin, Nigeria’, Africa, 38 (1968), pp. 270-79. 

29. Lovejoy Collection, Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, Nigeria, interviews conducted by 
Otolirin Adesiyun in Ilorin, with Alfa Sa’adu and Alfa Sheu, 20 July 1975. 

30. Nigerian National Archives, Kaduna (NNAK), Ilorinprof 4/13 D 149/1922, Assessment 
Report Ilorin Town 1922 by H. E. Priestman, end of appx. 2, appx. 4. 
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expected to provide other benefits, over and above basic income.*! There 
may nevertheless have been some decline in weavers’ numbers since the 
early colonial period; and this will repay a more detailed examination, given 
the dependency theorists’ claims. As for the beadmakers, tax figures are 
also available as a source of weavers’ numbers, though care must be taken in 
their use. Avoidance of assessment, for example, may have been easier for 
weavers than for beadmakers, whose higher incomes up to the 1920s brought 
them considerable visibility. And the fact that weaving is to an extent 
seasonal raises the problem of part-timers; there is no way of knowing how 
far these were included in the tax reports. But tax figures are the only ones 
available, at least for the earlier years. In 1922, for example, over 2,000 
weavers were found, comprising some 10 per cent of total adult males.?? 
By 1939/40 the numbers were down to about 1,400, although the percentage 
was up to 15.35 During the period of the Second World War the industry 
was affected by a ban on both cloth exports (to the Gold Coast) and yarn 
imports, causing the numbers of weavers in Ilorin to decrease by 200 in 
1945/6 alone.*+ In 1948 the industry was still in the doldrums, due to 
continued lack of export opportunities.’ By the 1950s, however, both 
demand (due to higher incomes and reopened markets) and yarn supply had 
improved, and in 1956 there were said to be three weaver’s guilds in the 
town, the largest having 700 members alone.*® But the 1955/6 tax figures 
record only slightly over 800 male weavers in all, somewhat over 8 per cent of 
adult males.?’ Itis likely that the guild members included many part-time 
weavers who were listed under other occupations for tax, and youthful 
weavers who did not appear on the tax rolls at all. 

Some decline in numbers may have occurred since independence, 
especially as alternative opportunities were increased by the creation of a 
state capital at Ilorin and the free-spending government policies of the 1970s 
and early 1980s. In the late 1970s and early 1980s informants reported 
substantial declines in numbers;*® yet a 1979 survey of part of a weaving area 


31. Other opportunities were also lacking in Iseyin (Bray, ‘Organization of Traditional 
Weaving’,p.279). Incolonial Ilorin there were demonstrably few such opportunities for many 
years; in the 1920s the town was slow in adopting new occupations compared with Abeokuta 
and Offa (R. J. Gavin, ‘The Impact of Colonial Rule on the Ilorin Economy 1897-1930’, 
Centrepoint, 1 (Ilorin, 1977), p. 36 and note 80; NNAI CSO 26 19885, Assessment Report on 
Abeokuta 1927). 

32. NNAK Ilorinprof 4/13 D 149, Priestman Report, appx. 2. 

33. NNAK Ilorinprof 5/3737, Ilorin Town 1939-40. By this time, many farmers had left 
Ilorin permanently for the surrounding districts, thus lowering the total population of the town. 
34. NNAK Ilorinprof 5 3685, Local Industries. 

35. NNAI CSO 26/2 12686 vol. 13, Ilorin Province Annual Report 1948, para. 18. 

36. ‘Ilorin’, pp. 148-55; Provincial Annual Reports 1956 (Kaduna: Government Printer, 
1958), Ilorin, para. 58. 

37. NNAK Ilorinprof TAX/35 vol. 1, Ilorin Native Treasury General Tax, 1955-56. 

38. Information from Amuda Shaibu Oganija, Ilorin, August/September 1978; interview 
with Saka Jimoh, 18 July 1979; investigations carried out by Toyin Ibrahim Hassan in Ile 
Olodo, July/August 1981; interviews conducted by Toyin Hassan with Alhaji Alaga, Alfa 
Salimonu and Raheem Olesin, July/August 1981. 
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found that weavers made up almost 25 per cent of adult males, confirming 
that even if overall numbers were down, certain areas continued to retain 
concentrations of weavers.*? In earlier days, primary education had little 
adverse effect on the numbers; it may even have increased them slightly as 
unemployment forced primary leavers to turn to weaving apprenticeships.*° 
The more recent entry of weavers’ sons into secondary and higher education, 
on the other hand, is said to have contributed to a decline; yet many of these 
boys are now weaving part-time, to earn their school fees and expenses. 
Large numbers of weavers still operate in Ilorin at the present day, as a tour 
of any of the weaving areas, or a visit to a dealer amassing cloth for Oje 
market in Ibadan, where much of Ilorin’s production is taken to be sold, 
would reveal. Thus, during the colonial and postcolonial periods, 
fluctuations in numbers as well as declines have been reported. 

The numbers of weavers are likely to continue to fluctuate with the 
economic situation asa whole. While alternative opportunities, providing 
not only larger but more regular incomes, certainly lured some of them away, 
now in the middle to late 1980s their desired junior civil service and other 
salaried positions are incomparably harder to find, and many previously 
salaried workers, especially at the lower levels, have been ‘retrenched’. 
Returning weavers, despite the economic recession, still find a market for 
their cloth, since consumption of luxury textiles does not necessarily con- 
tract with general income decline;*! and government import restrictions 
should provide an opportunity for the weaving industry to seize a larger 
market share, as imported laces and brocades become harder to find. In 
1985, for example, outfits of narrow-loom cloth were even more then usually 
in evidence on ceremonial occasions and fashionable women had taken to 

- wearing a hand-woven wrapper over their lace. 

In summary, then, the indications are that there has been some overall 
decline in weavers’ numbers in Ilorin since the early years of the colonial 
period, but the evidence is sketchy and conflicting (itself a telling argument 
against accepting the easy generalizations of dependency theorists) and, 
contrary to expectations, the weaving industry continues to thrive. The 
external constraints imposed by the colonial policies of the 1940s caused 
only a temporary decline. It is apparent, moreover, that the constraints on 


39. Susan Watts, ‘Marriage Migration: a case study from the city of Ilorin’, Liverpool Papers 
in Human Geography, A Working Paper of the Department of Geography, University of 
Liverpool, p.2. Some possible explanations of this high percentage may be suggested. First, 
the survey may have found a pocket of particularly intense weaving activity. Second, the area 
in which it was taken was one from which a large number of farmers had emigrated in earlier 
years (see not 33 above). Third, it was taken during the early dry season, a period of major 
weaving activity, so a number of part-timers may have been included, despite the efforts which 
were made to identify the main occupations of respondents. 

40. Interview with Alhaji Yahaya Kalu, 28 May 1981. On the lack of effect of primary 
education on weavers’ numbers in Iseyin, see Bray, ‘Economics of Cloth Production’, 
pp. 544-45, 

41. Johnson, ‘Technology’, p. 266. 
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the industry have been more internally than externally imposed. The con- 
straint of low income, for example, which has driven weavers away in times 
of alternative opportunities, has been imposed from within by Hlorin’s 
dealers and has reflected their desire to keep the craftsmen under their 
control. An example of this paradoxical behaviour is to be found in con- 
nection with the Oje market, which began to operate as a cloth centre in the 
late 1930s.42 The son of an Ilorin dealer reports that 


[t]his Oje market should have [been] situated at Ilorin, but [was not] due 
to some conditions which prevailed during that time such as hatred of 
each other, because [it was] the dealers’ belief that if the market is situated 
at Ilorin, those that they employed will become as rich as them... also 
Ogbomosho people dominated the weaving [trade] during that time and 
they agreed to situate the market at Ibadan. Ibadan people also wanted 
the market [there].*° 


This suggests not only that the dealers wanted to keep control over their 
weavers but even that they were prepared to forego some of their own poten- 
tial advantages (allowing the southern dealers to dominate the market) in 
order to do so. 

A second example is drawn from the post-war period and deals with a 
colonial attempt in Ilorin to introduce cooperative methods of marketing 
and supply. In Iseyin cooperative societies were set up in the 1960s and 
enjoyed some success.** Yet a similar plan, attempted in Ilorin in the 
1950s, never managed to get off the ground. The Assistant Registrar of 
Cooperatives started a society (presumably one of the guilds I mentioned 
earlier), numbering, as he recalls, well over 1,000 men. These were 


the actual weavers themselves, who were pitifully paid for their efforts. 
This was where I ran into trouble, as the weaving industry was governed 
by traders and middlemen. Each trader had his groups of weavers, to 
whom he supplied yarn. The cloth was then taken to Ibadan... and 
Lagos for sale to other traders. In Lagos huge quantities of cloth were 
bought by Ghanaian traders for eventual sale in Ghana. I...had 
planned that my weavers’ cooperative should sell direct to Ghana... 
[and] also . . . to import yarn direct from UK to Ilorin. Iam afraid all of 
this was too much for the traders, and their influence was great enough for 
the cooperative to be forced to close down.** 


42. B.W. Hodder and U. I. Ukwu, Markets in West Africa (Ibadan University Press, 1969), 
pp. 95-96. 

43. Information from A. S. Oganija. Admittedly this is an Ilorin-centric account; the point 
is that it reflects the desires and attitudes of the Ilorin dealers. 

44. Bray, ‘Organization of Traditional Weaving’, pp. 277-78. 

45. Information from M. L. Bellow, former Assistant Registrar of Cooperatives. 
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Thus in this case it was a colonial government initiative which opened up 
real possibilities of improvement for the weavers and the obduracy of local 
dealers which caused the experiment to fail. 

Despite the constraints, however, the Ilorin industry has shown initiative, 
adaptability and readiness to change, giving a further indication of the limi- 
tations of dependency theory’s claims. The industry has adapted for 
example to new modes of transport, shifting quickly to the railway from 
headloading, and thus revealing an unintended consequence of the colonial 
transport system.*® It has adapted to changes in the direction of marketing 
(concentrating on the wealthier southern market) and to the use of the 
sewing machine (introduced through colonial trade) to join the strips of 
cloth. 

The weaving industry has revealed initiative and adaptability with respect 
to raw materials. Although handspun yarn continued in use throughout 
the colonial period, imported machine-spun cotton became popular very 
earlyon. By 1912, for example, the increase in the import of such yarn to 
Ilorin was sufficient to attract the notice of the assessing officer.*7 
Although imported cotton produced a less hardwearing cloth, it gave a 
greater colour range; and, because it broke less on the loom, tangled less and 
ran more smoothly than handspun yarn, it greatly increased, perhaps 
doubled, production speed, suggesting that even if the numbers of weavers 
decreased, total output did not.*® Although colonial encouragement of 
export cropping in more northerly areas may have lessened the amounts of 
handspun cotton available to the weavers (though Kano cotton continued to 
be brought down to Ilorin during the colonial period),*® colonial imports in 
the form of yarn, far from destroying the industry, provided a more than 
acceptable substitute, increasing its productivity and competitiveness. 
More recently the industry has made further changes, this time to Nigerian 
factory-produced yarns, both seizing the advantage of their availability and 
also in response to import restrictions. 

The introduction of new colours (through European cotton, silk, rayon 
and metallic yarns, and also dyes) has helped keep up the demand for the 
products of Ilorin’s looms.°° Added to this has been the town’s most 
46. Gavin, ‘Impact’, p. 32 and note 55. 

47. NNAK Ilorinprof 4 900/1912, Ilorin Town Re-Assessment by A/R Lethem, Progress 
Report, para. 26. 

48. Ibid., para. 26; information from A. S. Oganija; Lovejoy Collection, interview conducted 
by Otolirin Adesiyun with Amuda Yusuf, July 1975; ‘Weaving in Nigeria: A General Survey’, 
Nigeria, no. 14, (1938). An Ilorin informant estimated that production speed was doubled 
(interview conducted by Toyin Hassan with Alfa Sheu Fasaunsi, July/August 1981). This 
agrees with Dodwell’s estimate (C. B. Dodwell, ‘Iseyin, the Town of Weavers’, Nigeria 
Magazine, no. 46 (1955), pp. 142-43) but is somewhat in excess of Bray’s (Economics of Cloth 
Production’. p. 547). 

49. J.D. Clarke, ‘Ilorin Weaving’, Nigeria, no. 14 (1938), p. 121; ‘Ilorin’, p. 155; NNAK 
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50. Onimported silks, rayons and dyes, see Clarke, ‘Ilorin Weaving’, p. 122; John Picton and 
John Mack, African Textiles (British Museum Publications, 1979), pp. 218, 117. 
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important innovation, the introduction of supplementary weft-float patterns 
in which the coloured yarns have been used. These patterns have been 
particularly characteristic of Ilorin in the twentieth century, while little used 
elsewhere among the male weavers of Yorubaland.*! It is probable that 
they are of relatively recent introduction, and their popularity is in any case a 
function of the colonial period, since the fashion for brighter colours and 
more obtrusive patterning is likely to have begun among the new elite, since 
the old Muslim elite were constrained to dress in more sober fashion.>? 
Even where they rejected suggestions for ‘improvements’, the Ilorin 
weavers showed sound business sense as well as exercising freedom of choice. 
In 1945, in keeping with policies of modernising traditional industries, a 
textile development programme was incorporated into the development 
plan for Nigeria as a whole. ‘Territorial centres were set up for weaving 
training, to which broad looms were introduced.°? In 1949 one of these 
came into operation in Ilorin but it was never very successful, and in 1955 
was admitted to have had very little effect on the local industry.°* In 1957 
the administration recognized that ‘as long as the ready market for their 
narrow-loom products continues there seems no good cause to press the 
matter’;>°> clearly the weavers were unwilling to give up a large existing 
market for the uncertainties attendant on a different typeof cloth. Ifthey 
had attempted to convert to a broad loom, they would have been faced with 
unfamiliar tasks requiring considerable and unproductive retraining 
periods; additionally, local tailors would have had difficulty cutting gar- 
ments economically from a broader cloth.*7 The broad looms themselves 
were too expensive (at perhaps £20 each), too large and too complex to be 
locally made, and they lacked the portability of the narrow loom.*® This 


51. Pictonand Mack, African Textiles, p.116. Little of this form of patterning seems to have 
been done in Oyo, and little ifany in Iseyin. See Ruth Boyer, ‘Narrow Band Weaving among 
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example not only demonstrates the sound business sense of the weavers but 
also (as with the example of the cooperatives) shows that the colonial govern- 
ment was unwilling, even unable, to impose its will on the industry. Ifthe 
effort to ‘improve’ the weaving industry by introducing new equipment was 
indeed directed ultimately at its demise, then most assuredly it did not 
succeed. 


Horin pottery making 


This third industry provides a useful contrast to the other two, since itis a 
women’s industry producing a non-luxury good. While the bead industry 
has virtually disappeared, and weaving has held its own, the pottery indus- 
try, in complete contradiction to dependency assertions, has reached its 
widest market only since the colonial period began. 

As with the others, pottery production in Ilorin was already developing 
and prospering in the nineteenth century.°? And itis probable that at least 
some export trade existed before colonial rule. But the major growth 
period for the pottery trade began with the railway, which arrived in Ilorin in 
the early twentieth century. ‘Great baskets full’ of pottery were ‘seen 
almost any day of the week’ at the railway station as early as 1912.°! 
Exports by rail to Lagos increased from 88 tons in 1915 to 268 in 1921.6? In 
1917 the figure (of 120 tons), represented about half the total tonnage carried 
from the town by rail.ĉ? By 1929, pottery from Ilorin was estimated to have 
retained its export market, or even to have increased it.®* 

In 1918 the Ilorin Resident saw the pottery industry of the town as 
increasing, at the expense of those in other provinces,°* and the railway 
figures tend to bear this out. It would seem that the production 
especially of black Ilorin soup pots, already recognized as products of 
superior quality, quickly began to expand and to achieve a comprehensive 


59. For Ilorin pots in the nineteenth century, see Gerhard Rohlfs, ‘Reise durch Nord-Afrika 
vom Mittelandischen Meére bis zum Busen von Guinea 1865 bis 1867. 2. Halfte: von Kuka 
nach Lagos (Bornu, Bauchi, Saria, Nupe, Yoruba)’, Petermann’s Geographische Mitteilungen, 7, 
34 (1872), p. 95; Gilbert T. Carter, Despatch from Sir Gilbert T. Carter (HMSO, 1893), p. 22. 
60. In 1912, Horin black pots were ‘carried all over the province heaped up in loads on the 
heads of women’ (J. W. Scott Macfie, “The Pottery Industry of Ilorin, Northern Nigeria’, 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 11 (1913), p. 118), which suggests a continuation of a pre- 
colonial pattern. 1n the same year it was reported that ‘small, round soup pots from Ilorin have 
a reputation and are much exported to Southern Nigeria’ (NNAK Ulrinprof 4 900/1912, 
Lethem Progess Report, para. 38). It is difficult to see how the singularly rapid growth of the 
trade to the south could have been achieved had some exportation, and hence the reputation of 
the pots, not predated the colonial period. 
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takeover of the southern market, once the necessary relatively cheap and 
efficient form of transport hadarrived. ‘The effect of the railway in this case 
provides a further and major example of the effects of colonial economic 
activities on the development (rather than the destruction) of a craft 
industry. 

Ilorin continued to hold its market, and even expand it. By the 1940s its 
pots had reached the Gold Coast, where they were reportedly popular, and 
in the following decade they were sold as far away as Liberia.®’ In the 
1950s both black and red Ilorin wares were still considered superior to those 
made further south and the town had ‘probably the greatest output of native 
pottery of any town in Nigeria’.©® 

Output and export continue high today. Many potters work largely for 
export, and their products are regularly collected and loaded into lorries 
which transport them south. Much of the trade now goes by road, though 
the railway is still used. The volume of trade is clearly illustrated by the 
numbers of Ilorin pots regularly delivered to and offered daily for sale in 
such locations as Oyingbo Market, Lagos. 

After the Second World War, in line with general policy, the possibilities 
of developing the Nigerian pottery industries were examined, and the scale 
of Ilorin production ensured that it was one of the industries surveyed. As 
with the weaving industry, however, development suggestions failed to be 
taken up, and it is clear that the potters’ reactions were based on sound 
commercial sense.®® More ‘modern’ equipment (including large kilns 
and the potter’s wheel) was quite different from and incomparably more 
expensive than what was already in use and would have excluded all but a 
small proportion of the potters, due to requirements of physical strength, 
finance and time. While there existed a large and steady demand for the 
existing ware, as with the weavers, there would be no incentive to adopt 
major dislocatory innovations. The market was based on the advantages 
of the existing ware (especially its thermal shock resistance and maximal 
porosity), which would with the new equipment be lost. 7° 

While it is clear that the potters’ reactions were sensible, it is equally clear 
that those involved in ‘modernising’ the traditional industries were not in 
fact planning to destroy them by driving out the vast majority of their 
practitioners. Michael Cardew, for example, maintained from the begin- 
ning that a ‘wholesale transformation of the Nigerian pottery industry’ was 


67. Information from Michael Cardew and J. D. Clarke respectively. 
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‘neither practicable nor desirable’. He recognized the advantages of the 
traditional ware, and believed that it would remain indispensable.7! 

The potters’ lack of interest in the above-mentioned innovations should 
not be taken to imply any overall inability to innovate or adapt. Indeed, 
quite the opposite is suggested by their apparent adjustments of the rate of 
entry to the craft according to fluctuations in demand, and their rapid adjust- 
ment in the early years of the century to the far larger output required to 
meet the markets which the railway openedup. The potters’ adaptability is 
strongly suggested by their ability to streamline their craft, concentrating on 
large-scale production of the pots which are most in demand, at the expense 
of those which nowadays are far less required, a strategy which has been a 
major factor in their continued success. 

As dependency theorists would expect, there has been a marked drop in 
demand for certain types of pots. These include tableware, which has 
largely, though not entirely, been replaced by imported manufactured goods. 
But a considerable demand for other Ilorin-made pots remains and is likely 
to continue for the foreseeable future. Large storage vessels, for example, 
have been little affected by manufactured competitors. They continue to 
be used for crop storage, since, unlike plastics, they discourage mould. 
Large water pots are more efficient for cooling than plastic containers and are 
also relatively cheaper. They will be needed until every house has constant 
running water, refrigeration facilities and reliable electricity supplies. 
Black oru pots are effective in preserving liquid medicine.?* Black soup 
pots are still more suitable than any other available vessel for cooking over an 
open fire; they can, additionally, be impregnated with pepper for several 
days’ cooking, while metal saucepans cannot. And, while many house- 
holds now have alternative types of cooking facilities, many others cannot 
afford either to buy or to run them. Even middle-class women frequently 
prefer to cook over a fire, as more modern appliances may be inadequate for 
the size of their families or their ceremonial needs. 

Demand for these Ilorin products remains high, due to the potters’ ability 
to supply them in the required bulk and the general acceptance of the 
superiority of their pots. The growth in demand was originally occasioned 
by improved transport facilities which allowed them to exploit the advan- 
tages of their products. Thus colonial transport systems aided the Horin 
industry to expand, yet contributed to the decline of other craft industries 
whose products, considered inferior to Ilorin’s, came to be less in demand. 
But the demand for Ilorin pots has also increased to fill gaps created for other 
reasons. The pottery industry of Igbaja, for example, some 15 or 20 miles 
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from Ilorin, has declined, but for reasons of migration and education, not the 
inferiority ofthe pots. Many youngsters who would otherwise have carried 
firewood and clay for the potters are no longer at home in Igbaja, and those 
who are at home regard it as dirty work.’? The constraints on pottery 
industries, therefore, are not in large part those imposed by external trade, 
but those imposed by inferiority of products and also by the availability of 
alternative opportunities. The fate of the various pottery industries is 
clearly connected with the changes of the colonial period; but the complexity 
and variety of this connection and its results is again revealed. 

In Ilorin itself, while migration has not adversely affected production in 
the past, the spread of education has been doing soin recent years. Potters 
themselves claim their numbers are declining and more girls have been 
attending primary and even secondary school. These girls are still taught 
their craft, and some at least practise it during their spare time. But some 
educated girls see potmaking as a dirty job, and this may reduce the numbers 
who wish to continue with it into adult life. Other girls have more interest 
in occupations such as trading.” In one major pottery compound, an 
observer noted in 1981 that although some 60 women were still working, all 
of them were of middle age and above.” Buta 1979 survey revealed that a 
sizeable number of potters were between 20 and 30 years of age, although 
few were between 15 and 20. The survey found a higher percentage of 
potters in the investigated area than was recorded in the 1922 tax assessment, 
though it should be remembered that women were especially likely to be 
undercounted in assessments of that time.”® At least, the figures surveyed 
above may be said to show no serious decline in the numbers of potters up 
to the present day. And as the economic recession continues, alternative 
opportunities in the civil service, education, business and individual trading 
contract. The recession will thus force young potters (as well as young 
weavers) back to their craft, and enhance their place in the market, as import 
restrictions on manufactures continue to be imposed. 


Conclusion 


According to dependency theorists, craft industries should have been 
virtually or completely wiped out during the colonial period. Butin Ilorin, 
although the beadmakers have virtually disappeared, the weavers have 
enjoyed comparative, and the potters marked, success. In the case of the 
beadmakers, though their decline can be linked in some fashion with colonial 
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aims and activities, the linkages are more complex in fact than simple 
dependency theories would suppose. In the weavers’ case, factors such as 
colonial importation of manufactured goods have had relatively little impact 
compared with alternative occupational opportunities; and other constraints 
have been internally rather than externally imposed. Colonial activities 
have also been instrumental (albeit often unintentionally) in the weavers’ 
and potters’ continued success, in conjunction with their adaptive and 
innovatory readiness. 

Constraints on the craft industries were not necessarily tightened by the 
imposition of colonial rule. While the beadmakers eventually found their 
markets closed, the weavers on the other hand were able to adapt to and 
manipulate changes in markets and raw material supply; and, while the 
influx of European luxury cloth may have limited their market to some 
extent, the import of yarn had the opposite effect. For the potters, 
colonial railways, roads and the safety of the ‘pax Britannica’ provided the 
opportunities for a massive expansion of their trade. 

These craftspeople have displayed acumen and initiative, contrary to the 
passivity which some dependency theory would suggest. Given these 
qualities there seems every reason to expect them to continue to retain their 
markets. These craft industries form an integral part of the modern 
economy, as their volume of production and linkages with other sectors (in 
terms of transportation and market share) reveal. They may achieve par- 
ticular importance in periods of flux characterized by declining salaried 
employment and import restrictions, such as the present day. All the more 
reason, therefore, why these industries should be considered, and echoes of 
dependency theory discounted, in future development plans. 
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CUTTING DOWN TREES: WOMEN, 
NUTRITION AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHANGE IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCE 
OF ZAMBIA, 1920-1986 


HENRIETTA MOORE AND MEGAN VAUGHAN 


SHORTAGES OF FOOD and poor nutrition are seen as two of the major problems 
facing contemporary Africa. This article describes how these problems 
have been viewed by governments and development planners in Zambia 
from the colonial period to the present day, and discusses how their percep- 
tions of food problems and the solutions they proposed to them were, and 
still are, governed by their attitudes to the agricultural production system. 
We attempt to locate the problems of nutrition and food supply within a 
long-term historical perspective as a way of deconstructing some of the 
myths which have grown up around the citemene (‘slash and burn’) agri- 
cultural system in northern Zambia. This is achieved through a focus on 
women’s labour which highlights previously ignored aspects of agricultural 
production. We believe that this focus is absolutely essential to any under- 
standing of agricultural change in the area and to any explanation for the 
prevalence of malnutrition, both past and present. 

The Northern Province of Zambia is unusual in that there exists a remark- 
ably detailed work on agriculture and diet from the 1930s, Audrey Richards’ 
Land, Labour and Diet.) One of her conclusions was that food shortages in 
the Northern Province of Zambia in the 1930s were the direct result of the 
absence of male labour (which had emigrated to the mining sector) and this 
view was shared by the colonial administration. Richards located her dis- 
cussion of male absenteeism in the context of social change and its impact on 
the agricultural system as a whole. Her work thus contains explicit com- 
parisons between what she saw as the more ‘traditional’ villages and those 
which had been drawn into the cash economy and the cycle of male labour 
migration to the mines.” 

From January 1933 to July 1934, Richards made daily records of the food 
eaten by selected families and attempted to estimate the total supplies avail- 
able in certain villages; she also recorded the various factors, environmental, 
economic and sociological, which determined choice of diet. During her 
collection of data, Richards weighed the amount of staple grain eaten by each 
family per day, and estimated the quantities of ‘relish’ eaten in conjunction 
with it. Samples of all foodstuffs were then sent to England to be analysed 
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and calculations of the chemical composition of the diet were made.? An 
attempt was also made to compare the intake of food in these selected villages 
with the output of work.* Richards set her analysis of Bemba diet in the 
context of the agricultural and land tenure system, the political and kinship 
organisation, and the changing socio-economic circumstances of the Bemba- 
speaking peoples. In the 1980s, it is difficult to assess the validity of 
Richards’ conclusions concerning the adequacy of the Bemba diet. She did 
not attempt to make any systematic record of the nutritional status of indi- 
viduals, and, in any case, since the 1930s nutritionists have radically revised 
their figures for minimum daily calorie requirements and the place of protein 
in the diet. Nevertheless, her study is invaluable for her conclusions 
regarding the sociological determinants of the Bemba diet, the relationship 
between nutrition and the agricultural production system, and the centrality 
of the sexual division of labour to the functioning of the predominant 
citemene cultivation system. 

The major strength of Richards’ work lies in her holistic approach to the 
problems of nutrition and her perception that adequate nutrition is not 
simply determined by the amount of food produced. She made a number 
of points concerning the determinants of nutrition, but for the purposes of 
this article we want to focus on her arguments relating to male labour 
migration and her observations on the relationship between women’s 
domestic and agricultural labour. 

The major feature of the Bemba agricultural system, and the one which 
attracted most interest (and criticism) from European observers, was the 
extensive cultivation system known as citemene. A clear sexual division of 
labour was evident in the citemene system, as observed by Richards, where 
men were responsible for the initial cutting of trees and secondary bush, 
while women stacked the wood in large circles which were then burned just 
before the beginning of the rainy season. The staple crop was millet, the 
seeds of which were broadcast into the ash without further cultivation. 
Weeding was minimal, and the system required little labour input until 
harvesting, which was the work of women. Citemene was part of a shifting 
agricultural system, where new fields were prepared after the exhaustion of 
the old, entailing the eventual relocation of villages. 

In her work, Richards laid great stress on the importance of male labour 
to the functioning of the citemene system because, within the culturally 
determined sexual division of labour, women could not perform the initial 
pollarding of trees (i.e. the cutting and lopping of branches). This fact 
struck Richards particularly forcefully as she was writing in the context of 
3, Most of the data on nutrition was actually collected by Lorna Gore-Browne, who assisted 
Richards in the field. The chemical analysis of the food samples was conducted by a bio- 
chemist, Elsie Widdowson. 
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the 1930s when 40-60 per cent of men were absent from the villages, mainly 
working in the mines. Richards’ argument was that the Bemba experi- 
enced seasonal food shortages during February, March and April (the 
‘hungry months’), and one of the reasons for this was the absence of male 
labour earlier in the food production cycle, which meant that insufficient 
land had been cleared and planted to ensure a year’s food supply. Women 
whose husbands were absent relied on male kinsmen, or the employment of 
other male labour, to cut their citemene fields. Some women were unable to 
make up for the shortfall of male labour in this way. 

However, Richards knew that the problems of inadequate diet and 
seasonal food shortage were not confined to villages where a large propor- 
tion ofmen were absent. For example, she surveyed Kasaka village in 1933 
and found a ratio of 19 men to 23 women, which in her opinion should have 
been adequate for the clearing of sufficient citemene gardens. But she 
noted that agricultural labour was not the only determinant of sufficient food 
production: 


Besides the question of the food supply available, the daily records show 
that the natives’ diet may be inadequate in certain seasons of the year 
because the housewife is too busy to provide proper meals:® 


She went on to describe the time taken up by women’s domestic tasks after 
their work in the citemene fields was complete: 


On their return the women had to pound and grind the millet, taking 17 
hours for the average day’s ration; to cook relish, probably with ground- 
nut sauce, which takes a further 3 of an hour to pound, and to collect 
firewood and draw water. The whole process may be reckoned as 
adding a further 25 to 3 hours to the day’s work.’ 


Her conclusion was that during the periods of heavy agricultural labour, 
women often found their additional domestic labour too much so that ‘At 
such times of the year women get discouraged, and do not use their food 
supplies as intelligently as they could’. Richards thus saw the connection 
between agricultural labour and domestic labour as one of the crucial deter- 
minants of adequate nutrition. This emphasis is, of course, a notable 
feature of contemporary analyses of women’s work. Richards also noted 
that the distribution of food within the household was unequal, with women 
and children receiving less than men. However, she observed that some 
women were able to make up some shortfalls through extensive sharing 
networks of female kin operating atthe point of consumption. She saw this 
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insurance mechanism as being likely to break down under the impact of the 
cash economy and other processes of ‘modernization’ which appeared to her 
to be destroying the ‘extended family’. 

On a wider scale, she considered the issue of distribution to be as central as 
that of production. The lack of trade and marketing mechanisms for the 
redistribution of staple foodstuffs was one of the factors preventing regional 
redistribution of resources in times of need. It placed at particular risk 
those families who had entered the cash economy and had therefore relin- 
quished some of the ‘traditional’ insurance mechanisms of kinship. 
However, any real discussion of the emerging cash economy, and in particu- 
lar of the level of remittances from labour migration, is absent from 
Richards’ account, making it impossible to situate changes in the Bemba 
agricultural system within the wider economy of Northern Rhodesia as a 
whole. She was writing at a time when the indigenous agricultural system 
and the ‘problem’ of nutrition were of particular concern to the colonial 
government and at a time when colonial interventions in the agricultural 
system had already been attempted. It is therefore necessary to turn to a 
consideration of colonial agricultural policy in, and perceptions of, the 
Northern Province. 


Colonial agricultural policy and practice in the Northern Province 


From the earliest days of the administration, officials of the British South 
Africa Company in North Eastern Rhodesia voiced their concern over the 
‘evils’ of citemene and attempted to modify the system. These efforts, how- 
ever, were inseparable from two other concerns: to co-opt and control the 
dominant Bemba political authorities, and to raise the taxes necessary to 
support the administrative system itself. As in much of central and eastern 
Africa, the militarisation of societies in the late nineteenth century had left 
many marks. The sparse population had been artificially concentrated, 
leaving areas open to game and the spread of tsetse; the agricultural system 
had been disrupted; and the presence of Arab, Swahili and Nyamwezi 
traders had led to a reorientation of local economies. 

The first officials were faced with a confusing array of political claims and 
counter-claims, both between ‘tribal’ groups and within the dominant 
Bemba paramountcy. As ‘pacification’ took place, so the population 
began to disperse and the extensiveness of the citemene system became more 
apparent. At an Indaba of chiefs at Kasama in August 1905, the Acting 
Administrator, Justice Beaufort, voiced what were to be typical concerns of 
the entire early period when he told the chiefs that a number of traditional 
practices must cease, including the ‘wasteful methods of cultivation in 
cutting down trees and thus deforesting the country’.° In 1906, it was 


9. National Archives of Zambia (hereafter NAZ) KDH 1/1: Kasama District Notebook, 
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announced that citemene was to be stopped, and that the amalgamation of 
villages was to be enforced, along with the abolition of mitanda. (Mitanda 
were temporary dwellings in which people lived when cutting the citemene 
fields at some distance from villages.) The chiefs protested, but were met 
by along list of prohibitions. ‘In the present-days, your system of cutting 
citemene is abolished. You will encircle the village with fitemene, burn in 
open spaces, poll the trees only .. . You must not remove the fitemene from 
the environs of the village. You must not cut far away and dispense the 
mitanda... There will be no fitemene on the sides of rivers or streams, no 
hoeing in the forest, only in open country...71° Chief Chitimukulu, the 
paramount of the Bemba, replied: ‘we want to cutfitemene. Wearehungry, 
and can only get food by this means. If fitemene are made plentifully as 
before, the country will be prosperous’.!! 

By 1908, these early efforts at intervention into the agricultural system had 
already brought political consequences. Baffled by how they could main- 
tain their economic viability in the face of taxation and restrictions on culti- 
vation and angered by the attempts to interfere in political and social 
organisation through the village amalgamation legislation, the Bemba began 
to behave in such a way that they gave the imperial authorities cause for some 
anxiety; as one official observed, ‘They changed completely from the 
cheerful attitude they had always borne’ and a report was commissioned on 
the ‘attitude of the Bemba’.'?__ In 1909, citemene was reluctantly reallowed, 
subject to a number of conditions, violations of which were made the 
responsibility of the village as whole. 

The emphasis given to citemene in colonial reports is to some extent 
misleading because, although the major staple, millet, was grown under 
citemene, a wide variety of other crops, some of which were cultivated on 
subsidiary, permanent (tbala) gardens, were also recorded: for example, 
sorghum, maize, two types of rice, cassava, pumpkin, sweet potatoes, 
groundnuts, bull-rush millet, cow peas, castor oil and tobacco.!? It 
seemed that despite the depredation of citemene, the ‘natives appear to 
understand the rotation of crops’. Nor should it be forgotten that this early 
period was punctuated by outbreaks of disease and famine: locusts destroyed 
crops in 1906, smallpox and sleeping sickness outbreaks occurred, and 
drought produced another famine in 1912. Livestock were almost non- 
existent following the rinderpest epidemic of 1894-95 and the spread of the 
tsetseafterthat. Revenue-raising possibilities within the area were limited. 
Jron-working had virtually died out by 1904, as had bark-cloth manufacture 
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and cotton-weaving. The only viable local non-agricultural activity was 
salt-making at Chibwa on the Luitikila River, but this was not a reliable 
source of income for people in the area, who from the beginning of the 
century turned more and more to labour migration. 

The volume of labour migration and the difficulties of controlling it were 
already causing concern in 1906, when the Administrator of Kasama district 
instructed chiefs to enforce the registration of men seeking work outside the 
territory.!* 

As employment opportunities within the territory were limited before 
the opening of the copper mines, many men from the Northern Province 
were already engaged in long-distance migration for work. The magnitude 
and duration of labour migration had increased enormously by the 1920s, 
and it was during this period that increased anxieties over the effects of this 
system were expressed.!> Colonial officials saw the supply of labour to the 
copper mines as a necessity, but district officers increasingly voiced con- 
cern on a number of its apparent effects. Not only was agriculture seen to 
suffer as a result, but the whole social and political system appeared to be in 
jeopardy, particularly when large numbers of women also began to make 
their way to the Copperbelt from their homes in the northern districts. A 
low birth-rate was attributed to the same phenomenon,’® as was a high rate 
of divorce and an increasing disregard for ‘traditional’ tribal authority. 
The whole system of indirect rule (codified in the early 1930s) seemed 
threatened and attempts were made to bolster it. For example, as the 
custom of mulasa, or tribute labour for chiefs, was increasingly disregarded, 
so the colonial authorities stepped in to reinforce it. 17 

Audrey Richards’ period of fieldwork in the early 1930s coincided with a 
peak in the employment of labour in the mines, when between 40 and 60 per 
cent of men were absent from her rural areas at any given time. With the 
onset of the Depression, the detrimental effects of labour migration seemed 
even more apparent to some colonial administrators, whose own insistence 
on the payment of taxes meant that men continued to be absent in search of 
14. NAZ:KSD 1/1, Vol IT. 
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Chauncey Jr, “The Locus of Reproduction: women’s labour in the Zambian Copperbelt, 1927- 
1953’, Journal of Southern African Studies, 7 (1981), pp. 135-164, and the recent work by Jane 
Parpart: “The Household and the Mine Shaft: gender and class struggles on the Zambian 
Copperbelt 1926-64’, Journal of Southern African Studies 13 1986-7), pp. 36-57. 

16. Thereareno reliable figures to substantiate this, but the apparently low birth-rate prevail- 
ing in ‘labour supplying districts’ was a cause for concern, voiced in reports of the 1920s and 
1930s. See Northern Rhodesia, Annual Report upon Native Affairs for 1928 (Livingstone, 
1929), p. 6 and Northern Rhodesia, Annual Report upon Native Affairs for 1930 (Livingstone, 
1931), p. 12. We would like to thank Dr M. Musambachime of the University of Zambia for 


drawing our attention to these sources. 
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work, if not always employed. Inthe Annual Report upon Native Affairs 
for the Northern Province, 1935, a bleak picture of the rural economy was 
painted. Though little employment was available within the territory, 
40-50 per cent of men were away from their homes in search of work, 15,000 
of whom had gone to the Lupa goldfields in Tanganyika. There is little 
indication in reports of this period of any positive benefits arising out of 
labour migration, in the form of cash flowing into the area.!? Only those 
men who went as official recruits to Lupa or to the sisal estates of Tanganyika 
had any deferred pay, and the vast majority preferred to go independently. 
By all accounts, remittances were low or non-existent, and health costs 
of work in the gold mines were considerable.2° Throughout this period 
the volume of money in circulation in the Province remained small, trade 
undeveloped and any production of agricultural surplus was inhibited by the 
uncertainties and limitations of a ready market. Evidence from this period 
indicates that the agricultural system continued to provide sufficient food to 
avoid any major famine in the Northern Province, though not to avoid the 
annual repetition of the ‘hungry months’ noted by Richards.?4_ Though 
harvests were described as ‘adequate’ in the 1930s, there were no large 
surplus, a fact ascribed to ‘apathy and indolence’ as well as to the absence of 
men which curtailed the area cultivated. Other data indicates a shift away 
from heavy reliance on millet towards a more diversified cropping system, 
which included the use of cassava as an insurance crop.?? 

Increasing official concern in the 1930s over the problems of nutrition and 
health continued to centre on the perceived inadequacies of the citemene 
system andthe absenceofmen. Some district officers dissented to a degree 
and conceived of the solution in more complex terms, for example, by pro- 
moting the role of education and village ‘development’ (the building of pit 
latrines, planting of fruit trees and erection of permanent dwellings) in 
creating a ‘stable’ society. Overall, however, the prevailing view was that 
which had prevailed since the beginning of the century: citemene defined 
African social existence in the Northern Province. 


Post-war development policy 
Post-war interventions in agriculture in the Northern Province, as else- 
where, were concerned with ways to increase agricultural production. The 


18. NAZ: SEC 2/1297, Northern Province, Annual Reports upon Native Affairs, 1935-7. 
19. In 1933 deferred pay for the Territory as a whole from Africans working in Southern 
Rhodesia amounted to £8,586 (Northern Rhodesia, Annual Report upon Native Affairs for 
1933, p.34). In the later 1930s deferred pay from workers on the sisal estates of Tanganyika 
did contribute to the economy of the Northern Province, though officials complained that the 
vast majority of men still preferred to make their own way to work, and these unofficial migrants 
were not obliged to remit pay. 

20. Fora history of the gold mining industry see Andrew Roberts, “The Gold Boom in the 
1930s in Eastern Africa’, African Affairs 85 (1986), pp. 545-563. 

21. NAZ: SEC 1/1038: Report of the Nutrition Committee, 1938-40. 
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government identified two main impediments to their aims: the first was 
the technological backwardness, as they saw it, of the indigenous farming 
system; the second was the continuing pattern of male absenteeism. 

The ‘battle’ against the methods of citemene continued in this period and 
was pursued with the backing of legislation. Increasing anxiety about 
adequate food production was reflected in the enforcement (by the Native 
Authorities) of the early burning of citemene fields, so that agricultural 
preparations would be complete before the start ofthe rains. Lack of prep- 
aration was felt to be one important factor affecting the efficiency of the 
indigenous system, as well as reflecting the absence of men.?? The enforce- 
ment of the early burning rules in Kasama district (there were 587 prose- 
cutions for the offence in 1950) was reflected in a noticeable ‘swing’ towards 
cassava cultivation.?4 Significant changes in agricultural practice could, in 
fact, be brought about by legislation in this period. One answer to the 
general problems of agriculture in the Northern Province was thought to be 
the training of male farmers under ‘peasant farmer schemes’, introduced in 
1948. Under these schemes, individual men were assigned farms, given 
some training, and encouraged in the use of ox-plough agriculture. These 
schemes were not only intended to increase agricultural production and 
improve methods, but they were also a de facto way of circumventing 
citemene and settling families on an area of land which, in theory, they would 


22. NAZ: SEC 9/1042: Survey of Food Condition, 1937: D. C. Mpika to Assistant Secretary 
for Native Affairs, 19 January 1937, enclosing the following food calendar compiled by Africans 
in Mpika district: 

January: We eat millet if there is any left, and cassava. Relishes are mushrooms and cassava 
leaves. We also eat forest fruits and roots. 

February: We eat cassava meal with white beans and bean leaves as relish, and also pumpkins 
and its leaves and cucumbers. 

March: We eat mealie meal and cassava meal with beans and luwanga (wild spinach). This is 
the month for mealie meal. In the valley, people are now eating lupanga (wild millet grass) 
with fish and meat. 

April: We eat millet meal which is plentiful, and relish of groundnuts, peas and sweet potatoes. 
May: We eat millet meal with fish and dried mushrooms. These have been smoked and dried 
and are very lasting. We also eat kaffir corn (sorghum) meal in this month. Finhamba and 
Mponso beans for relish, 

June: We eat meal of all sorts as they are all ripe. Fish and beans as relish. 

July: We eat millet meal and mealie meal. The relish is fish and chikanda (edible root). Rice 
is now ripe and is eaten in the valley. 

August: We eat meal from mealies, kaffir corn and millet. Relish is fish, meat, peas and beans. 
September: We eat the same food as in August. Fowls are plentiful and used as relish. Meat 
and fish too. 

October: Same as September. 

November : We eat whatever kind of meal is left as well as forest fruits and honey, fowls and game 
meat as relish. Salt has now been made and this is added to other relishes, 

December : We eat wild figs and other forest fruits because meal is scarce. Cassava meal usually 
lasts longer and we eat it in this month. Salt is still plentiful. 

For agricultural diversification, see also NAZ: SEC 2/785, Kasama Tour Reports 1931-33, 
SEC 2/786, Kasama Tour Reports, 1933-38. 

23. In Chief Mpepo’s area of Mpika district in 1950, for example, of the total population of 
1,132 adult males, 558 were working outside the Province for wages, and a further 111 were 
employed locally. 

24. NAZ: SEC 2-94: Annual Report Upon Native Affairs, Northern Province, 1950. 
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cultivate permanently. In Chief Mpepo’s area of Mpika district in 1950, 
there were half a dozen applications from men wishing to start peasant 
farms. These would-be farmers apparently professed a knowledge of 
rotation, composting, and methods of preventing soil erosion. They also 
had, or were prepared to acquire, cattle ana cows, and agreed to settle on one 
piece of land and cultivate it indefinitely.?° 

The peasant farmers’ scheme was also carried forward in Kasama district 
where development funds were made available in 1950 for the establishment 
of a block of farms at Ngulula. The emphasis on peasant farms led to the 
development of ‘farmers’ associations’ which were supplied with loans and 
seed from the colonial authorities, who were also sometimes persuaded to 
provide roads and other infrastructural assistance.”° 

The response of some farmers to incentives was thus quite encouraging 
from the colonial perspective. The government also introduced a bonus 
scheme to reward large producers and the result was an increase in the prices 
of agricultural produce, which acted as a further incentive. 

The peasant farming schemes continued in the Northern Province 
throughout the 1950s. Ina letter to the Provincial Commissioner from the 
Provincial Agricultural Officer the recoverable expenditure for the year on 
peasant farms in the mid-1950s was set out.??” Ten new block farms at 
Luvu, Chinsali, were to cost £1,483,15.0, and the same amount was set aside 
for ten new block farms at Chalwe, Mpika District, and for ten at Makasa, 
Kasama District. In 1959-60 the total of non-recoverable funds set aside 
for peasant farms in the Province was £1,810, and the total recoverable funds 
were £7,885. Non-recoverable funds were predominantly for the training 
of oxen and the provision of scotch carts. In the 1980s, oxenisation is once 
more an important part of the development plans in the Northern Province, 
but there is little knowledge or recognition of the fact that the ox-plough had 
been introduced on a small scale in the 1920s and was strongly promoted by 
the colonial authorities in the 1950s. The value of the ox-plough was that a 
larger area of land could be opened up for cultivation and agricultural pro- 
duction thus increased. In reality, before these advantages could be 
achieved, however, land which was to be ploughed first had to be extensively 
cleared and stumped, a process which was not necessary under the traditional 
citemene system, where trees were pollarded and the branches burned but no 
further clearing or stumping was done. The task of clearing and stumping 
prior to ploughing was arduous and the recoverable funds for peasant farms 
typically set aside about 10 per cent of available funds for this work. The 
cleared farms were suitable for growing maize and tobacco, and the move- 


25. NAZ: SEC 2/94. 

26. NAZ:NR/17/106: Peasant Farming, Northern Province, 1956-62. 

27: NAZ: NR/17/106, Letter to Chairman of the Provincial Team from the Provincial 
Agricultural Officer, 14 April 1959. 
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ment away from millet as the only staple, first noticeable in the 1930s, 
became more marked in this period. 

The increase in maize production was undoubtedly also linked to changes 
in government policy (including pricing policies) and in the economy of 
Northern Rhodesia as a whole. Maize was the food of the urban working 
force and agricultural production was encouraged in order to produce 
enough food to feed this new proletariat. ‘The post-war emphasis on the 
necessity for the colonies to be ‘economic’ and thus to be growing marketable 
crops also encouraged the production of maize. However, the emphasis in 
the records and in the literature on maize production in this period is some- 
what misleading for the Northern Province. The peasant farming schemes 
were the exception rather than the rule. They were concentrated in small 
areas, and neither their methods nor their products were typical of the 
Province. Producing maize for sale required easy access to distribution 
networks and markets, both of which were severely lacking in the Northern 
Province. What is more, pricing policies discriminated against African 
producers and were certainly not an incentive to increase maize production 
in marginal areas.?® 

Both millet and cassava were still extensively grown in the Northern 
Province in the 1950s and most rural households depended on these sub- 
sistence crops for their livelihood. The greatest part of agricultural labour 
was still women’s work and thus did not feature in the discussions and plans 
of the colonial administration. ‘The records and reports also contain little 
reference to the secondary crops, like beans and pumpkins, which were 
grown by women as a ‘relish’, or, indeed, to the gathered wild foods which 
were also so essential to the diet, (though the lack of wild relish foods is 
mentioned in the Annual Reports and the District Notebooks because it 
signalled a decline in dietary adequacy). 

The peasant farming schemes continued up to Independence and still 
continue in a slightly modified form in the mid-1980s. ‘Operation Food 
Production’, the agricultural programme for 1980-1990, retains an emphasis 
on peasant farms set out in blocks, with common funds, marketing facilities, 
and other amenities.2? This programme retains many of the features of 


28. The Maize Control Bill of 1935 favoured European farmers by introducing a price differ- 
ential, though prices paid to African farmers apparently remained high enough to encourage the 
expansion of maize production by Africans in the Southern Province, along the line of 
rail. The legislation acted to discourage production in more remote areas, such as the North- 
ern Province. Doris Jansen Dodge, Agricultural Policy and Performance in Zambia: history, 
prospects and proposals for change (Institute of International Studies, Berkeley, University of 
California, 1977); Robin Palmer, “The Zambian Peasantry under Colonialism, 1900-1930’, in 
The Evolving Structure of Zambian Society (proceedings of a Seminar held at the Centre of 
African Studies, University of Edinburgh, 30-31 May 1980, p. 8; S. M. Makings, Agricultural 
Change in Northern Rhodesia| Zambia 1945-1965 (Stanford, 1966, reprint from Food Research 
Institute Studies, 6 (1966), ii, pp. 197-247); John A. Hellen, Rural Economic Development in 
Zambia, 1890-1964 (Afrika-Studien, 32, Munich, 1968), pp. 128-130. 

29. Government of Zambia, Operation Food Production (Lusaka, 1980), pp. 7-8. 
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earlier schemes, with its emphasis on increased agricultural production, 
technological advancement and village regrouping. 

In the late 1950s, and in addition to the peasant farming scheme, the 
federal government set up the intensive rural development scheme for the 
Northern and Luapala Provinces, with a grant of £2 million from the mining 
companies. Five intensive development areas were designated in 1957. 
The most highly-capitalized and the largest of these was the Mungwi 
development area, just east of Kasama. Mungwi was seen as anew Bemba 
rural township, incorporating a development area training centre, a related 
agricultural development scheme, a dairy and a secondary school, as 
well as providing markets and amenities for the surrounding farming 
community.°° Mungwi was, in some sense, the forerunner of integrated 
rural development; it was an ambitious scheme requiring large capital 
investment, with an initial expenditure of £101,000 on agriculture and 
infrastructure. The Mungwi development plan of 1961-65 set out the four 
main objectives of the scheme: to find and demonstrate a substitute for 
citemene; to provide a modern township to attract Bemba back from the 
Copperbelt; to provide an ‘educational, social and cultural centre’ for the 
Bemba; and to raise the social and economic standards of the people of the 
area. The expressed objectives of the federal government in creating 
Mungwi thus reflected the by now familiar concerns of the colonial 
administration. Mungwi was certainly different in scale, but it was not 
particularly different in kind. By 1960, of course, the government 
had more pressing reasons for encouraging investment in the Northern 
Province, as one rather forthright journalist pointed out: ‘African nationalist 
leaders have found ready followers in the Northern and Luapula Provinces 
amongst Bemba and related tribes, and one of the reasons for the sinking of 
large capital investment in the area is to produce political stability’.?1 

Whatever the political rationale for Mungwi, it is clear that its agricultural 
training programme and the allocation of 21-acre farms, ready-cleared and 
with piped water, was designed to encourage investment in permanent 
agriculture. ‘Trainees were provided with loans for oxen, seeds and ferti- 
lizers, and were encouraged to grow maize (most farmers grew at least six 
times as much maize as millet), as well as a small amount of Turkish tobacco 
as a cash-crop.** The exclusive emphasis on male farmers (their wives 
were encouraged to learn cooking and sewing) was a reflection of fundamen- 
tal colonial attitudes to agriculture, but was also an important part of trying 
to attract male labour back tothe Province. Women as farmers were totally 
neglected, and some of the consequences of their neglect may be seen in the 


30. NAZ: KDH 1/1: Kasama District Notebook, Vol IV. 

31. Central African Examiner, 2 January 1960. 

32. R.W. M. Johnson, “The Northern Province Development Scheme, Northern Rhodesia: 
agricultural development at Mungwi: a project analysis’ (Lusaka, 1967). 
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colonial government’s inability to come to grips with the changing nature of 
the indigenous agricultural system. 


Women 


The neglect of women farmers on the part of the colonial authorities is best 
understood as a result of their over-emphasis on citemene gardens and the 
production of a predominant staple as well as being a reflection of gender 
bias. ‘The emphasis placed on citemene and the male labour required for the 
system was reinforced by indigenous cultural attitudes, in particular by the 
ritual importance of the preparation of new fields, one of the dominant 
preoccupations of Bemba life as recorded by Richards.?? In the early 
colonial period official concern over citemene took three forms. First, the 
system was seen as environmentally detrimental and having a necessarily 
finite life. Second, there was the fear that such a system would not be able 
to provide adequately for people’s needs, and, third, it encouraged the dis- 
persal of settlement and great residential mobility, which made political 
control and the imposition of taxation difficult. At this period, very little 
mention was made in colonial reports of the other kinds of agricultural 
activities in which the people of the Northern Province were engaged and 
which were essential to their subsistence. Permanent gardens, adjacent to 
villages, were cultivated, where subsidiary staples such as cassava and maize 
(which were to become more important in the 1940s and 1950s) were grown, 
in addition to various relish foods. Men were responsible for the heavy 
digging involved in the preparation of these gardens, but most of the sub- 
sequent work, including sowing and harvesting, was done by women. In 
view of the variety of foods grown in these gardens, it is strange that they 
received so little attention in the colonial records, especially given that their 
permanence was an important factor in discouraging the frequent relocation 
of villages. Richards, in her work, did note the importance of ifiwani 
(village gardens), but she pointed out that the Bemba themselves disliked 
hoeing and viewed this type of cultivation as subsidiary to the main task of 
growing millet on cztemene fields. These cultural attitudes may have 
influenced the colonial observers but they cannot account for their almost 
total disregard of this aspect of the agricultural system. Unfortunately, 
although Richards gives adequate descriptions of village gardens and dis- 
cusses the sexual division of labour involved in their cultivation, she does not 
give any indication of the relative amounts of time spent in these gardens 
compared with the time spent on citemene fields.** She does point out, 
however, that when this type of agricultural labour is taken into account, 
women’s work appears more continuous throughout the seasons, unlike that 


33. Richards, Land, Labour and Diet, Chapter XIII. 
34, Richards, Land, Labour and Diet, pp. 301-313. 
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of men, a fact which supports the theory that women’s labour on village 
gardens was considerable and added greatly to the overall agricultural labour 
input.’ ; 

The neglect of village gardens in colonial discussions of agriculture in the 
Northern Province distorted the picture in three ways. First, it gave an 
undue emphasis to the total absence of permanent cultivation; second, it 
obscured the relationship between citemene and other forms of cultivation, in 
terms of the relative importance of different foods produced; and, third, it 
encouraged the emphasis on the centrality of male labour and the potentially 
disastrous effects of male absenteeism. The last point becomes clear when 
we consider the fact that, through all the years when the authorities were 
bemoaning the absence of men, the agricultural system appears to have 
remained viable. The absence of a major famine in this period does not, of 
course, mean that there was no hunger, or that nutritional standards were 
high enough to ensure health. Richards makes this clear in her account, 
although she also notes that a ‘hungry season’ was experienced even in 
villages with a high proportion of men present. Though it is difficult to 
draw any clear conclusions from the data available, we can surmise that the 
continued viability of the system throughout this period must have 
depended on women’s labour rather than on the presence, or absence, of 
men. Richards does not enumerate the time women spent on different 
agricultural activities, but, as we discussed earlier, she does make clear the 
relationship between women’s agricultural labour and their domestic 
labour. This relationship is, of course, essential to any understanding of 
the reproduction and transformation of the agricultural system. Richards 
estimated that women’s domestic labour added two to three hours to the 
day’s work in the 1930s. In a recent article on women’s contribution to the 
farming systems in Zambia, it was calculated that women spend on average 
4-1 hours on domestic activities,*° while in a survey of agricultural labour in 
Chinsali district it was noted that women spend 433 mean annual hours on 
farmwork and 877 on domestic activities.” A baseline survey for the 
Integrated Rural Development Project (IRDP) in 1980, in Chinsali district, 
found that women performed 60 per cent of total farm work, with household 
tasks in addition to this; the increased burden on women in both production 
and reproduction, in the opinion of its author, contributed to a high inci- 
dence of illness recorded among women in the area.*®> As has been pointed 


35. Richards, Land, Labour and Diet, p. 390. 

36. Jean M. Due and Timothy Muddenda, ‘Women’s Contribution to Farming Systems and 
Household Income in Zambia’, paper presented to the African Studies Association (USA) 
Conference, Boston, December 1983. 

37. Integrated Rural Development Project (IRDP) for Serenje, Mpika and Chinsali, 
Occasional Paper No. 10. 

38. J.M.S. Allan, Baseline Survey Report, 1980-82, Chief Muanga’s Area, (IRDP/Chinsali 
District Council, 1984). 
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out in a recent analysis of the needs of rural women in the Northern 
Province, it is clear that ‘one of the most onerous and time-consuming of 
women’s domestic tasks is food preparation’, and that there has been little 
change in women’s domestic labour over the last fifty years.*° l 

When this relationship between domestic and agricultural labour is taken 
into account, new light is thrown on the link between inadequate nutrition 
and absolute food supply. As Richards noted, adequate food production 
does not guarantee adequate food consumption. In the villages she sur- 
veyed, at certain times of the year, women frequently failed to cook meals 
and the family went hungry. Exhausted, they could not find the necessary 
energy to fetch water and firewood and gather the relish needed for the meal. 
‘They were’, she wrote, ‘in fact sitting hungry with millet in the granaries 
and relish to be found in the bush’.*° 

The relationship between women’s labour and adequate nutrition has 
recently come to the fore in the data produced by the IRDP in Mpika, 
Chinsali and Serenje districts. Where IRDP have been active in these 
districts, there have been significant increases in the growing of maize for 
sale, and there is some evidence to suggest that increasing commercialization 
is achieved in part through an increase in women’s labour.*1 The same 
study noted that, with a move to semi-permanent maize cultivation, there 
has been a change in the sexual division of labour, with women being 
involved in all operations on the maize crop. The intensification of their 
labour has taken place through an extension of their average working day and 
an overall increase in hours spent in farm work. Although male commer- 
cial farmers are also spending more time in the fields, the increase in the work 
load of their wives is greater. 

IRDP, in conjunction with the National Food and Nutrition Commission, 
has now followed this work with two nutritional impact studies.*? 
According to the survey conducted in March 1985, using a weight-for- 
height indicator for children under five and an upperarm circumference 
measure, the nutritional status of children in this age bracket declines with 
increases in maize cash-cropping. 

The tendency, with increasing commercialization, for farmers to retain 
insufficient amounts of staple for their own families’ consumption has been 
noted for other parts of Africa, but the data from the IRDP study does not 
indicate that this is the cause of child malnutrition in this area. The larger, 
‘commercial’ maize farmers in the IRDP sample tended to grow more millet 
and maize for their own consumption than did the ‘subsistence’ farmers, in 
addition to growing maize for sale. 

39, Geisler et al., The Needs of Rural Women, p. 19. 
40. Richards, Land, Labour and Diet, p. 105. 
41. IRDP (SMC) Occasional Paper No 9 (1984). 
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TABLE 1 
Under-five nutritional status by farmer category 


No. of 90 kg bags 





of maize sold 

to Provincial % adequate % mild 
Farmer category Marketing Union nutrition malnutrition 
1 (‘subsistence’) 0 70 26 
2 (‘emergent’) 1-30 52 41 
3 (‘commercial’) 30+ 50 44 


Source: IRDP (Serenje, Mpika, Chinsali) 
(Sample consisted of 205 households containing 166 children aged 6 months to 60 
months. The categories are distinguished by the number of bags of maize sold to the PMU). 


TABLE 2 
Food Production and Availability 








Farmer Category 
‘subsistent?’ ‘emergent’ ‘commercial’ 

Average family size 6 6 6 
Average number of dependents 2 2 2 
Farm area (ha.) 1:94 2:72 4°51 
Farm area (ha.) devoted to food crops 1-57 1:66 1-80 
Average quantities of food retained by households 

Bags of maize 4 7 11 
Finger millet (kg) 13 17 18 
Beans (kg) 106 279 420 





Source: IRDP (Serenje, Mpika, Chinsali) 


‘The same group of families were surveyed again in June 1985 (after the 
harvest), and there was a noticeable improvement in the nutritional status of 
children under five. However, the children of ‘subsistence’ farmers 
showed more significant improvement than did those of ‘commercial’ 
farmers, indicating that malnutrition in the latter category was a less seasonal 
phenomenon. The survey confirmed that farmers in the ‘commercial’ 
category rétained more food for their own consumption than did those in the 
‘subsistence’ category, so that the low nutritional status of some of their 
children could not be accounted for by any shortfall in household food 
supply. The tentative hypothesis put forward by IRDP researchers to 
explain the incidence of malnutrition in the ‘commercial’ group is that the 
increasing demands on female labour in these households may have placed 
such pressure on women that it restricted the time available to them to 
prepare food for their families, and especially weaning food for their small 
children. This hypothesis seems to be supported by independent data on 
child health and nutrition in the Northern Province. Freundand Kalumba 
found that during the busy planting season women found it difficult to feed 
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their young children frequently enough.** Further investigation of this 
hypothesis is currently underway at IRDP at Mpika; as yet there are no firm 
conclusions, but on the surface it would have much to recommend it, par- 
ticularly in the light of Richards’ earlier comments on labour constraints and 
the recent alarming figures for the increases in women’s agricultural labour 
in the ‘commercial’ households. 

As shown by our discussion of Richards and of the colonial documen- 
tation, labour has long been recognized as one of the major constraints to 
increased agricultural production in the Northern Province. Land avail- 
ability is not a problem here, but the majority of farmers depend on family 
labour for cultivating their fields. The area they are able to cultivate is thus 
constrained both by the technology of hoe cultivation and by their ability to 
call on the labour of the family and others. Ox-ploughs have been re- 
introduced in some areas and these enable some farmers to increase the size 
of their fields, but they do not save labour. On the contrary, total labour 
input in agricultural] work is greater in families using oxen, as the amount of 
weeding and harvesting required increases.4* It seems clear that increas- 
ing commercialization and technological ‘improvements’ involve more work 
for women, but there have been no studies so far on the crucial question of 
how married women in the Northern Province divide their labour between 
subsistence and cash-crop production, and how far they are able to maintain 
control over the allocation of their own labour time in the face of increasing 
demands. ‘There is also insufficient evidence on how far the ‘emergent’ 
cash-croppers are able to call upon non-family labour. Holding work-for- 
beer parties is one way in which some households can attract local labour and 
overcome seasonal bottlenecks, but how far this labour replaces women’s 
labour is another question. The employment of extra-household labour 
paid in cash is noted in reports on the area and appears to increase with 
commercialization. Women, both single and married, often sell their 
labour in this way, usually in return for food, salt and cloth, rather than 
cash. This form of casual labour, known as ukupula, was noted by Richards 
in the 1930s as being prevalent amongst poorer women and as being 
regarded as degrading. This attitude still apparently prevails in the area, 
leading to the probable underestimation of the incidence of casual labour.** 

Despite the recent and dramatic recession in the mining industry, the 
incidence of male absenteeism remains high. This is evidenced by the high 
percentage of female-headed households in the area (approximately 36 per 
cent for the Northern Province). As in the 1930s, much attention is paid in 


43. Paul Freund and K. Kalumba, UNICEF/GRZ: monitoring and evaluation study of child 
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the modern literature to the effects of male absence on the citemene system. 
It is said that the absence of adult males prevents women from cultivating 
adequate citemene fields because they cannot cut trees. There are a 
number of problems with this assumption, however, and these point to the 
need for a more sophisticated analysis of both the agricultural system and the 
problems of female-headed households. Stølen, for instance, found that 
many female-headed households were unable to meet their food require- 
ments and she explained this in terms of their being unable to cut the 
citemene fields and therefore having to fall back on cassava. She does note, 
however, that some women in this position were able to get their citemene 
fields cut by kinsmen, and so to this extent it does appear that ‘female-headed 
households’ are not a homogenous category, and neither are their problems 
entirely due to the absence of husbands. Ifassistance from kinsmen varies, 
this may be related to the household cycle or the woman’s own life-cycle, and 
this requires more investigation. In Vedeld and Wygard’s study of 97 
households in the Northern Province, 14 were female-headed. These 
households constituted the poorest stratum of the sample, but their poverty 
was not clearly related to the inability to cut citemene. Of these 14 house- 
holds, only 2 had no citemene field, while 8 had their citemene field cut by 
relatives, and 4 had sponsored a work-for-beer party in order to have their 
citemene cut. Whilst there is no doubt, on the evidence of these and other 
surveys, that many female-headed households are extremely poor, it is not 
clear that this poverty is directly attributable to male absenteeism and the 
inability to cultivate citemene fields. 

There are two main points to be made about female-headed households 
here. First, they do not constitute a homogenous category, as we have said, 
and may not even be comparable units. A young woman heading a house- 
hold with many child dependents is not in the same position as an older 
widow who is able to draw on the labour ofarangeofkin. This means that 
female-headed households need to be analyzed with reference to the point in 
the life-cycle of the woman head and the related stage in the development of 
the household. Second, it seems likely that the poverty of such households 
is related to their inability to generate cash income as they have insufficient 
labour to cultivate both food and cash crops, rather than being accounted for 
by their inability to cut citemene fields. Male labour is only one of the 
resources such women need access to in order to ensure the subsistence of 
their households. 

Without disputing the evidence for the poverty of female-headed 


46. Geisler et al., The Needs of Rural Women, p. 12; K. A. Stølen, ‘Socio-Economic Con- 
straints in Peasant Agriculture in the Northern Province of Zambia’, in Proceedings of the 
Seminar on Soil Productivity in High Rainfall Areas of Zambia (Lusaka, 1983); P. Vedeld and R. 
@ygard, ‘Peasant Resource Allocation: a study of labour allocation of peasant household in 
Zambia’s Northern Province and market constraints on increased agricultural production’, 
(SPRP Occasional Paper No 3, Lusaka, 1983). 
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households, we would argue that their agricultural decisions (most notably 
the move towards cultivation of cassava on permanent fields) should be seen 
as a positive response to their labour constraints, rather than being viewed as 
further evidence of the problems caused by the absence of men. Much 
more work is needed on these issues, but it seems likely that an over- 
emphasis on citemene (which is difficult to avoid in part because it is 
reinforced by indigenous ideologies) is hindering rather than helping the 
analysis of the transformation of the agricultural system, just as it did in the 
colonial period. 


Conclusion 


Research carried out by IRDP at Mpika suggests that the intensification of 
women’s labour in maize cash-cropping families may contribute to the 
apparent increase in incidence of child malnutrition in the more ‘commer- 
cialised’ households. This is an important observation, and one which is 
particularly topical given the industrial recession taking place in Zambia and 
the encouragement being given to men to return from the cities to take up 
agricultural production in their ruralhomes. If, as seems the case, increas- 
ing cash-crop production depends heavily on the intensification of women’s 
labour in male-headed households, then the consequences of this need to be 
recognised by agricultural policy planners. Viewing agricultural change 
historically, we have concluded that a preoccupation in the literature with 
the citemene system and the consequences of male absenteeism for this 
system has obscured the analysis of change and led to a distorted view of 
the causes of malnutrition and poverty. The analysis of the problems of 
female-headed households has similarly rested on the perception of the agri- 
cultural and social system as being defined by citemene. We have suggested 
that the problems of female-headed households require a more complex 
analysis in which the absence of male labour is merely one factor. The 
poverty of such households may well be more closely related to their inability 
to generate cash income, especially since the evidence from IRDP indicates 
that the mere presence of adult males does not ensure the welfare of house- 
hold members. Itis clear, then, that we cannot account for the occurrence 
of malnutrition and poverty in terms of the presence or absence of adult 
males, This alone should be enough to encourage research to move beyond 
the constant reiteration of the interrelationship between citemene and male 
absenteeism as the primary cause of these problems. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN A KENYAN TOWN: 
POLICY AND PRACTICE, 1902-1985 


JANET SEELEY 


“THERE IS’, LIVINGSTONE OBSERVES, ‘a certain vagueness about the meaning 
to be given to “social welfare”, particularly in relation to developing 
countries’.! In Kenya this ‘vagueness’ has manifested itself in the range of 
services which ‘social welfare’ has, at various times, been seen to include: 
‘community development’, ‘aid’, ‘social work’ and ‘social services’. As 
first used by the colonial government the term had a specific meaning: 
the provision of services to deal with particular ‘social problems’ in 
urban centres such as juvenile crime, vagrants, orphans and the care of the 
handicapped. ‘Social welfare’ is apparently similarly defined under the 
present Kenyan government: ‘to rehabilitate maladjusted and socially dis- 
organized individuals and to reduce and prevent social problems’.? But 
governmental policy statements reveal little about the actual practice of 
‘social welfare’ in Kenya today and in the past.This article examines the 
background to social welfare services in urban Kenya, the environment in 
which formal services were first implemented, and the effect of indepen- 
dence and increasing international intervention upon the nature of ‘social 
welfare’. Case material is drawn from the town of Eldoret, the Head- 
quarters of Uasin Gishu District in Rift Valley Province. Once a White 
settler stronghold, it is now, as available statistics confirm, the fastest grow- 
ing town in Kenya.* Eldoret continues to have a multi-racial and multi- 
tribal population; its settler past, and present relative prosperity, situated as 
it is in the President’s home area, lend the town to study of this sort. 


Social welfare policy in British Colonial Kenya 


There was no Government office running an organized system of social 
welfare in Kenya before the Second World War; social services were 


The author works at the African Studies Centre, University of Cambridge. Fieldwork, 
supported by the ESRC, was carried out in Kenya 1982-3. The author would particularly like 
to thank Dr John Iliffe, Dr Henrietta Moore, Dr Megan Vaughan, Neil Wright and Ludgard De 
Decker for their encouragement and comments. 


1. A Livingstone, Social Policy and Developing Countries (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1969), p. 51. 

2. Kenya, Development Plan 1984-1988 (Government Printer, Nairobi, 1983), p. 172. 

3. The 1979 census gave the figure of 50,503 for Eldoret Municipality. However, the 
Municipal Council itself estimated the population i in 1983 to be somewhere between 80,000 and 
100,000; this apparent jump in population i is partly accounted for by the fact of municipal 
boundary changes in 1983, which led to the incorporation of large areas of unauthorized settle- 
ment into the area controlled by the Municipality, and is also due to a noticeable increase in 
migration to the town (as well as natural increase). The Mayor of Eldoret asserted, in the 
Daily Nation, 1 March 1984, that, with a growth rate of 10 per cent per annum, Eldoret was the 
most rapidly expanding town in the country. 
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provided by various voluntary organizations and to a limited extent 
by local authorities. The White population had from the early days of 
settlement been concerned with the provision of services for their own 
use: schools, hospitals, clubs and centres—what Brett has termed part of 
the ‘paraphernalia of the British way of life’.+ The provision of services 
was simplified because the expatriates were concentrated in particular 
geographical areas (the ‘White Highlands’), often in or near towns, and 
they introduced to the Colony the first voluntary organizations such as 
the British Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, as well as religious founda- 
tions (for example the Society of St Vincent de Paul and the League of 
Mercy). 

As far as Africans were concerned, perhaps the most influential contri- 
bution towards their welfare was made by the missions, which generally 
served rural areas remote from direct government control and provided 
health and education services in conjunction with their evangelistic work.’ 
However, concern for the welfare of the indigenous population was not 
confined to the missionary societies active in the colony. In Europe and 
America social welfare had in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries grown 
out of the philanthropic endeavours of charities and other voluntary and 
religious bodies who were disturbed by the treatment of the poor and the 
lack of provision for them under statutory poor relief. This pattern of 
welfare provision, instituted by the church and the aristocracy in Britain, 
influenced the welfare activities undertaken by the expatriate community. 
Some settler farmers provided schools and health facilities for their workers 
and their families.” Upper class colonial administrators’ wives sought to 
improve the lot of African women with sewing centres and hygiene and 
cookery lessons. One White settler organization, the East African 
Women’s League (formed in 1917), had as its long term aim ‘to study 
and take action on, where necessary, all matters affecting the welfare and 
happiness of women and children of all races in East Africa’.® 

What that welfare and happiness might be was, unsurprisingly, 
4. E.A. Brett, Colonialism and Underdevelopment in East Africa: the politics of economic change 
1919-39 (Heinemann, London, 1973), p. 168. 

5. See A. Beck, ‘History of Medicine and Health Services in Kenya (1900-1950)’, in L. C. 
Vogel et al., Health and Disease in Kenya (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1974) and Robert W. 
Strayer, The Making of Mission Communities in East Africa: Anglicans and Africans in colonial 
Kenya, 1875-1935 (Heinemann, London, 1978). Strayer, pp. 63~4, notes that, as well as the 
mission work in the Reserve areas, ‘outschools’ of the various missions were sometimes estab- 
lished in White settled areas, often at the request of the Africans working there but also at the 
request of the employers who were keen to attract labour and keep them content. 

6. The concern of the settlers for African needs, as Lesley Doyal, The Political Economy of 
Health (Pluto Press, London, 1979), pp. 242-3, has outlined (in the field of health policy), was 
partly due to the white population’s fear of disease; if it were not controlled among the African 
population, whites would be threatened. 

7. Karen Blixen in Out of Africa (Penguin, London, 1954), p. 37 for example recalls the setting 
up of an evening school for the people on her farm. 


8. E. C. Palmer, East African Women’s League 1917-1977, Sixty Years (East African 
Women’s League, Nairobi, 1977), p. 2. 
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ethnocentric, In 1944 a District Commissioner in Kenya, A. M. 
Champion, wrote a booklet on ‘Native Welfare’ in which he gave the 
following definition of welfare work:° 


The formulation and putting into practice of a plan or mode of life leading 
to a higher standard of living socially, economically, culturally and 
morally than that which now obtains and to make life better worth living 
for the African. 


This view reflected the assumptions of the two previous decades and the 
actual welfare activities of the expatriate community from the earliest 
days of the colony provide adequate evidence for the assertion that a ‘life 
better worth living’ was one which aspired to the British model and 
that the indigenous population needed to be encouraged to ‘improve’ 
themselves. 

The first Act of the British parliament to allocate money for its African 
colonies, ostensibly for welfare purposes, was the 1929 Colonial Develop- 
ment Act. This allowed free grants or loans of up to £1 million per annum 
for all British colonies. However, this Act was designed primarily to 
relieve unemployment in Britain; the funds provided for the colonies were 
expected to service the interest on loans raised by those Colonial Govern- 
ments which gave contracts to British firms.1° However, some funds were 
made available for health: ‘The Act could not be used to assist education, but 
it could be used for health because of the “consequent improvement ... in 
the productive capacity of the populations affected, resulting in increased 
purchasing power’’”’.'!_ There was no intention of creating a welfare state 
in Kenya; people were expected to meet their own needs with a minimum 
of outside help. Answering the needs of vulnerable groups remained the 
responsibility of either local authorities or voluntary agencies. When the 
Depression increased the financial burden upon the local administration, aid 
for Africans remained low on the list of priorities. 1? 

The view persisted into the 1940s and 1950s that if the Africans were 
encouraged to stay in their ‘natural’ rural setting they did not need aid. 
Champion caught this view well when he wrote: 

9. A.M. Champion, Native Welfare in Kenya (Colonial Office, Nairobi, 1944), p. 32. 

10. See N. Swainson, The Development of Corporate Capitalism in Kenya 1918-1977 
(Heinemann, London, 1980), p. 23. This view has been questioned by D. J. Morgan, The 
Origins of British Aid Policy, 1924-1945, Vol. 1 of The Official History of Colonial Development 
(Macmillan, London, 1980), pp. 45-6, who notes that ‘a careful reading of the debates of 1929 
shows an awareness that there would be neither a quick nor a considerable response in either 
British exports or Colonial output; and that the likely efficacy of the Act in relation to domestic 
unemployment was, therefore, limited’. 

11. Brett, Colonialism and Underdevelopment, p. 133, quoting from the Colonial Development 
Advisory Committee, Second interim report, Cmd. 3876 (1931), p. 5. 

12. The financial policy of the colony, up to 1936, when income tax was first imposed on the 
White population, was based on the principle that Africans should provide the bulk of the tax 


revenue while the Whites benefited most substantially from the services provided. (Direct 
taxes were first imposed on Africans in 1901). 
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The majority of Africans are not craving for a higher standard of living; 
they are often quite happy folk in their squalor, dirt and customs which 
for many of us can only be described as wretched, degrading and 
revolting. !? 


However, efforts to keep Africans out of the urban areas seemed to con- 
tradict both the detribalizing efforts of the missionaries and the needs of 
employers inthe towns. Migration to towns increased rapidly in the 1930s 
and social conditions for Africans soon worsened. The number seeking 
work outstripped the supply of jobs and problems of housing, unemploy- 
ment and the lack of family, clan and tribal support intensified. 

Africans in the urban areas were not slow to attend to their own needs. In 
most towns tribal associations were established in the 1920s and 1930s; 
and the administration looked upon these as ‘the African’s form of social 
security’.‘* These voluntary associations served many of the same needs as 
the kin group. They provided a link between the urban and the rural ways 
of life. Tamarkin has described the way in which the Kikuyu, Luo, and 
Abaluhya in Nakuru evolved elaborate networks of tribal associations to 
protect their interests, including the morals of their women.!5 It was in 
these urban areas that the White population, fearing unrest with the growing 
African population, first sought to impose measures to maintain order and 
thus protect themselves. The idea that Africans did not rightfully belong 
in towns influenced the nature of the provision; measures to control 
vagrancy, juvenile crime and prostitution were among the earliest to be 
imposed. These were remedial rather than preventive measures dealing 
with the consequences of poor housing and inadequate services. 

Despite the growing problems within Kenya, it was largely pressures from 
outside the Colony which brought about a change in social welfare policy in 
the 1940s. The 1930s had been a time of changing attitudes among those 
involved in colonial affairs in London. Morgan identifies four factors 
responsible for this change:'® the impact of the Depression of 1929-32; 
Germany’s request from 1935 onwards, for the return of her pre-1914 
colonies in Africa; disturbances in the colonies between 1935-8, notably in 


13. Champion, Native Welfare, p. 8. Under the Township Ordinance of 1902, Africans, 
unless they were employed there, could not stay in a town more than 24 hours without a 
pass. Residential segregation was imposed upon the different races with Africans being 
consigned to a ‘location’ on one side of town which usually provided limited bachelor 
accommodation. 

14. Community Development Organization Annual Report 1951 (Government Printer, 
Nairobi, 1952), p. 13. 

15. The Associations in Nakuru prevented their women from taking up prostitution. M. 
Tamarkin, ‘Social and Political Change in a Twentieth Century Urban Community in Kenya’, 
(unpubl. PhD thesis, University of London, 1973), p. 160, describes the Kikuyu association as 
being the ‘guardian and protector of the tribe’s morality’. 

16. Morgan, The Origins of British Aid Policy, p. xvii. 
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Northern Rhodesia and the West Indies; and what Morgan terms the 
“intellectual ferment of the 1930s’ which inspired a new attitude to the 
colonies. Investigations into the riots in the West Indies and Northern 
Rhodesia had revealed a widespread dissatisfaction among the indigenous 
populations over the ill-treatment of labour and poor living conditions, in 
addition to an expectation that they should share in the benefits of improved 
economic circumstances following the years of Depression.17_ Likewise a 
series of reports published at the end of the 1930s, notably the report on 
Nutrition in the Colonial Empire,!8 drew attention to the extent of poverty 
and ill-health in the colonies. Lord Hailey’s An African Survey, published 
in 1938, also brought to the notice of the Colonial Office the economic and 
social conditions existing in Britain’s African territories.!° 

The outbreak of the Second World War hastened change. Above all, 
fears of further disturbances in the colonies at this time encouraged the 
Colonial Office to take action. Developing attitudes towards welfare pro- 
vision in Britain were also important in creating a climate for change. 
Between 1940 and 1948 ‘a pattern of welfare provision which could reason- 
ably be styled a “Welfare State” was established in Britain’.2° Bruce talks 
of 1940 as being a dividing line in social policy in Britain;?! it was also a 
significant year for the Colonies. A Statement of Policy on Colonial 
Development and Welfare, prepared and published as a White Paper in 
February 1940, outlined the steps to be taken in improving conditions in the 
colonies; this was to form the basis for the first of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts passed later that year.?? The Act of 1940 made available 
up to £5 million a year for ten years for ‘schemes for any purpose likely to 
promote the development of the resources of any colony or the welfare of its 
people’.2> Despite the passing of this Act, the expatriate governments in 
the colonies had their own interests to protect and the welfare of the Africans 
was never a priority. Nevertheless the developments in the 1940s may be 
seen as the beginning of formally organized social welfare in the colonies. 


17. A Royal Commission was appointed to investigate the situation in the West Indies and 
its recommendations were published in 1940; see Morgan, The Origins of British Aid Policy, 
pp. 23-7. A 

18. Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, First Report, Part I, Nutrition in the 
Colonial Empire (Cmd. 6050 [1939]) and Part II, Summary of Information Regarding Nutrition 
in the Colonial Empire (Cmd. 6051 [1939}). 

19. Lord Hailey, An African Survey: a study of problems arising in Africa south of the Sahara 
(Oxford University Press, London, 1938, Isted.). For details of this survey, see Morgan, The 
Origins of British Aid Policy, pp. 28 and 33-4. 

20. Maurice Bruce, The Coming of the Welfare State (Batsford, London, 1968), p. 291. 

21. Bruce, The Coming of the Welfare State, p. 294. He asserts that, in 1940, ‘[it] was the 
introduction of supplementary pensions, together with the abolition of the household means 
test in the following year, that marked the appearance of [a] new spirit and attitude’. 

22. For details of the 1940 and 1945 Acts, see F. Pedler, ‘British Planning and Private 
Enterprise in Colonial Africa’, in Peter Duignan and L. H. Gann (eds.), Colonialism in Africa 
1870-1960, Vol. 4, The Economics of Colonialism (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1975), pp. 113~7; and Morgan, The Origins of British Aid Policy, pp. 80-123 and 198-207. 

23. Lord Hailey, An African Survey (Oxford University Press, London, 1957, revised ed.), 
p. 1323. 
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In addition to the increase in the welfare component of British colonial 
aid, moves were made in 1940 towards the setting up of a Committee on 
Social Welfare to serve the colonies.?* Also in that year Hailey was asked to 
survey likely post-war trends in Britain’s overseas dependencies. In the 
subsequent report he argued that colonial governments must actively pro- 
mote development and welfare activities as well as change the strict rule of 
colonial self-sufficiency in financial matters.*> The report was never pub- 
lished, but, as Gordon observes, it was widely read in Whitehall and the 
colonial capitals and ‘was to form the basis for colonial office thinking on 
Africa in the post-war years’.?° 

Thus the levelling influence of the Second World War, a Labour govern- 
ment in power, and changing attitudes in the Colonial Office and in Britain as 
a whole influenced the implementation of increasingly structured attempts 
to deal with ‘welfare problems’ in Kenya. A start was made in 1943 when 
the Nairobi Municipal Council proposed the appointment of a woman 
Social Welfare Worker to work in the African locations.?” By 1945 there 
was a welfare office intended to serve the colony. By 1947 this service had 
' become known as the Social Welfare Organisation. The terms ‘Social 
Welfare’ and ‘Community Development’ were used interchangeably in the 
1940s and 1950s, and the Organisation went through a sequence of name 
changes, ‘Community Development’ becoming the dominant term in 
1950.28 This latter was attractive economically because it emphasised self 
help at the community level, and the programme came to be seen politically 
as a method of teaching the art of self-government.?? 

Initially the aim of community development had been to reintegrate the 
returning soldiers into their communities through District Welfare Officers 
appointed to deal with the problems of their reabsorption. In 1949 the role 
` 24. An Advisory Committee on Social Welfare was finally established in 1943; see Lucy 
P. Mair, Welfare in the British Colonies (Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1944), 
p. 102. 

25. Lord Hailey, Native Administration and Political Development in British Tropical Africa 
(Colonial Office unpublished report, London, 1942). 

26. David F. Gordon, Decolonization and the State in Kenya (Westview, Boulder and London, 
1986), p. 38. 

27. Mair, Welfare in the British Colonies, p. 112. , 

28. 1949, Welfare Organisation; 1950, Community Development Organisation; 1954, 
Department of Community Development and Rehabilitation; 1956, Ministry of Community 
Development. There was no department of ‘social services’ (by this the Community Develop- 
ment Organisation meant specific remedial services) for all races: the Member for Health, 
Lands and Local Government was concerned with the relief of distress among Europeans 
and Asians and the Provincial Administration with that amongst. Africans (Community 
Development Organization Annual Report 1952 (Government Printer, Nairobi, 1954), p. 27. 
29. The term ‘Community Development’ was first formally defined at the 1948 Cambridge 
Conference on African Administration. Community Development as a policy was applied in 
India in 1952. A handbook on Community Development published in 1958 described it as 
‘primarily concerned with the strengthening of community togetherness, its organic coherence, 
its capacity for spontaneous self-help and regulation and its willingness to participate actively 
and intelligently in betterment plans that may transcend the local group in scope. People 


doing things for themselves at the level of the village groups is then the aim’. Great Britain, 
Community Development: a handbook (Colonial Office, London, 1958), p. 15. 
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of the District Welfare Officers had been extended to deal with community 
development in general, although at the end of 1951 nine District Officer 
posts had been deleted by the Legislative Council.?? The District Officers 
had Community Development Assistants, but only a few districts received 
their services: Kisumu, Kiambu, Kakamega, Kisii, Machakos and Nyeri. 
Little attention was paid to the districts in the present Coast, North Eastern 
and Rift Valley provinces. The services provided by the Government were 
limited, often revolving around film shows, lectures in community halls and 
sport events. 

Mau Mau and the declaration of a State of Emergency in 1952 influenced 
government thinking on social welfare provision, as it did on many other 
matters, and gave a considerable impetus to the growth of the community 
development programme: the Ministry of Community Development was 
put in charge of the rehabilitation of Mau Mau detainees in 1953.71 Wallis 
comments that: ‘the long-term effect of the emergency was to enhance the 
perceived value of community development methods in generating and 
controlling the direction of social change in the countryside’? The 
Organisation reports of 1953-1958 are preoccupied with the measures taken 
in response to the problems of the Emergency. 

At the same time, the participation of voluntary agencies in the provision 
of services was actively encouraged by the government. In 1954 the 
Christian Council of Kenya was invited by the government: ‘to co-operate in 
a larger measure in the social services so urgently needed in the newly estab- 
lished villages in the reserves and in the African locations in the cities’.3° 
The British Council of Churches supported the Kenya Christian Council 
and by 1956 the annual report mentions the Salvation Army, the Gospel 
Fellowship, the Church of Scotland, the Methodist Mission, the Church 
Army, the Church Missionary Society, the Pentecostal Mission, Seventh 
Day Adventists and Roman Catholic Missions as being active in the African 
housing estates in Nairobi. These and other voluntary agencies filled the 
growing gap in the welfare services which the government could not fill. 

Services for women and children were considered to be of considerable 
importance in the fight against Mau Mau. A place of safety was set up in 
Nairobi for children. The Annual Report of the Department of Community 
Development and Rehabilitation noted in 1954: 

30. Community Development Organization Annual Report 1952, p. 2. However, the report 
goes on to say: ‘at the beginning of the year Legislative Council sanctioned the appointment of 
nine additional District Officers, but these have still to be recruited and trained, and will not 
reach Kenya until the middle of 1953’. 

31. Community Development Organization Annual Report 1953 (Government Printer, 
Nairobi, 1954), pp. 2-3, and Annual Report of the Ministry of Community Development 1956 
(Government Printer, Nairobi, 1957), p. 3. 

32. M. Wallis, ‘The Community Development Assistant in Kenya: a study of the adminis- 
tration of personnel and rural development’, Discussion Paper 231 (Institute of Development 
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If they are found to be orphans, or if their homes are tainted by Mau Mau, 
they are sent to one of the six registered homes established by the Catholic 
Missions, Salvation Army and the African Inland Mission.*+ 


Apart from the churches, other voluntary organizations were active; for 
instance, the Red Cross and the East African Women’s League worked 
among African women and children in the Kikuyu villages. 

In addition a women’s programme, Maendeleo ya Wanawake, was set up 
by the Community Development and Rehabilitation Department. The 
women were looked upon as a stabilizing force and the setting up of 
Maendeleo groups, particularly in the Emergency areas, marked the key 
position women were seen to fill. Maendeleo members helped in the 
Emergency areas, establishing new villages, running nurseries, and distri- 
buting soup and milk to needy children.’ The hope was that by enabling 
women to receive education in homecare and child rearing they would be 
won over and thereby influence the men. The administration believed 
that ‘the women realized that the ideal of Maendeleo and Mau Mau were 
incompatible and they would have to choose between them’.*° 

The guiding principles of the Colonial welfare policy are succinctly 
summed up in the 1951 annual report of the Community Development 
Organisation: 


The Organisation worked on the basis that it is essential to develop the 
ideal of public service if the counter-attractions of alien ideologies which 
only lead to destruction are to be removed. It aimed to remove the 
prevailing misconceptions that increased wealth can be achieved without 
greater effort, that good government does not depend on good principles, 
that a little learning is sound education, that the central or local auth- 
orities can provide all the people’s needs without effort on their part, that 
there is no place for the best of the old traditions and the Christian virtues, 
that the comparative prosperity of the peoples of Kenya, when studied 
against the back-cloth of starvation, disease and bloodshed existing 50 
years ago, has been achieved by exploitation in its worst sense, instead of 
being made possible, despite the conservatism of the bulk of the African 
community.>7 


“Nevertheless the formal welfare services in the colony were developed 
within the context of a voluntary organization framework, a fact underlined 


34, Annual Report of the Department of Community Development and Rehabilitation 1954 
(Government Printer, Nairobi, 1955), p. 33. 

35. Annual Report of the Department of Community Development and Rehabilitation 1955 
(Government Printer, Nairobi, 1956), p. 7. 
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by the setting up of a Federation of Social Services in 1952 which was 
intended to co-ordinate the work of the voluntary groups.?® 

The mid-1950s saw a gradual increase in the amounts of non-British 
aid coming to the Community Development Organisation of Kenya. 
Technical assistance from international channels had been increasing after 
the Second World War, especially from the United Nations organizations. 
However, as Hailey points out, the total value of technical assistance pro- 
vided for the whole of Africa by the United Nations up to the end of 1952 was 
only $2m.°° Direct aid from the United States Government increased 
after the Second World War when the US had become aware of the strategic 
importance of Africa, but this aid largely went on communications, power 
and mining rather than welfare. The international aid which was directed 
at welfare continued to stress what were the traditional spheres of welfare 
involvement, particularly the plight of children. Representatives from 
UNICEF visited clubs and training centres in Kenya in 1955 in order to see 
ifa scheme of aid for work amongst women and children could besetup. In 
1956 UNICEF began assisting the Kenyan government in a mothercraft/ 
homecraft social services and community development project.*® The 
women’s programme also received other international aid; the Associated 
Country Women of the World and the International Co-operation 
Administration of the USA provided funds for Maendeleo ya Wanawake and 
for the training of women in community development.*! The British Red 
Cross, Save the Children Fund, and St John Ambulance Brigade, all feature 
(in addition to UNICEF, ICA and ACWW) with increasing regularity in the 
welfare reports of the 1950s. 

Although the social welfare and community development programme had 
come to be regarded by the colonial government as a necessary part of their 
governmental responsibilities, the role of missionaries, tribal structure and 
voluntary associations was not superseded. Economic development con- 
tinued to take the majority of the funding and social development relied as 
heavily as ever upon the voluntary sector as independence approached. 

During and immediately following the Second World War the Colonial 
Office had begun to construct guidelines for the colonies to move towards 
self-government. It was anticipated by many that this would be over a 


38. Community Development Organization Annual Report 1952, pp. 27-28 and 31. 24 
voluntary groups and 7 local government bodies (Nairobi City Council, Municipal Council 
of Nakuru, Nakuru County Council, Municipal Council of Kisumu, Municipal Board of 
Mombasa, and Aberdare County Council) were affiliated to the Federation in that year; by 1957 
there were 36 voluntary groups and the Federation was receiving an annual grant from the 
Government. Social Development Report 1956/57(Government Printer, Nairobi, 1958), p. 18. 
39. Hailey, An African Survey (1957), p. 1329. 

40. Annual Report of the Department of Community Development and Rehabilitation 1955, p. 6; 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Community Development 1956, p. 16; and Social Development 
Report 1956/57, p. 3. 

41. Annual Report of the Department of Community Development and Rehabilitation 1955, p. 6 
and Annual Report of the Ministry of Community Development 1957 (Government Printer, 
Nairobi, 1958), p. 4. 
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period of years if not generations and the timetables formulated were accord- 
ingly long-range.** Events such as the Suez crisis of 1956 hastened this 
process of decolonization. Political factors had, particularly in the 1950s 
and the Emergency, figured prominently amongst the objective of the social 
welfare and community development programmes; as independence 
approached, the programmes retained a political goal, namely to educate the 
people for self-government. However, it is clear from the reports of the 
Ministry of Community Development, filled with the progress made in 
youth welfare, the Maendeleo groups and community development training 
courses, that the idea of welfare was based as firmly as ever on the western 
mould: 


It is the aim of all those ministries responsible for social development in 
Kenya to teach the community to lead fuller and more purposeful lives. 
By improving standards in the home and in the district, by awakening an 
interest in civic affairs, by providing for an interesting use of leisure, be it 
on the sports field or at a carpenter’s bench, and by stressing the need each 
racial group has for the best the others have to offer, it is hoped that the 
idea of a Kenya nation, developed through co-operation and partnership, 
will emerge.*3 


Social welfare provision in Eldoret before independence 


‘Social welfare’ in Eldoret, prior to independence, was almost entirely 
provided by the voluntary sector.** Afrikaner and British farmers had 
settled the area in the early 1900s and established the administrative centre 
of Eldoret. They brought with them their religion as well as their volun- 
tary organizations.*> After 1925 and the building of a railway through 
Eldoret, Asians of various groups (Hindu, Sikh, Goan and Ismaili) settled 
and built their temples, schools and meeting places.*® As a farming settle- 
ment in the White Highlands the town did not experience the missionary 
activity that brought schools and medical facilities to the African reserves 
until the 1930s when the African population had become a significant 
presence inthetown.*” The fact that Eldoret stood in the White Highlands 


42. See Gordon, Decolonization and the State in Kenya, passim, particularly pp. 83-151. 

43. Social Development Report 1956/57, p. 22. 

44. For amore detailed account of the welfare history of Eldoret, see J. A. Seeley, ‘Praise, 
Prestige and Power: the organisation of social welfare in a developing Kenyan town’, (unpubl. 
PhD thesis, University of Cambridge, 1985), pp. 30-85. 

45. Three Afrikaner churches of different denominations were built in the town between 1921 
and 1932, and an English protestant and a Roman Catholic church were built in 1929. A 
British hospital was established in 1919 (at first it was a government institution but it was 
handed over to the residents in 1923), Political Record File 1903-1933, Kenya National 
Archives UG/9 DC/UG/2/1. 

46. A Sikh Union, for example, was established before 1925 in the west of the town. 

47, The Church Missionary Society built a church and school in the African location in 1932, 
closely followed by the Salvation Army who built a church on the plot next door. Political 
Record File 1903-1933 (Kenya National Archives UG/9 DC/UG/2/1). 
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is important in understanding not only why ‘native’ welfare services avail- 
able in the reserve areas, what Furedi has termed the ‘so-called “benefits of 
colonialism”’’,*+® did not function there but also why so many non-African 
organizations were in existence in the town from an early date. The organ- 
ization of social welfare revolved around the interests of the different groups 
as each race tried to meet its own members’ wants and needs. The British 
held the purse-strings for much of the aid which was available in the colony. 
The Afrikaners, the Asians and the Africans in the town found themselves 
in a client role under the benign patronage of the British. The Colonial 
administration, locally represented by the largely British Municipal 
Board,*° was the giver of ‘grants-in-aid’,>° employment opportunities, and 
permission for the setting up of community-based organizations. The 
British in Eldoret were also the mediators of the political and economic 
power which lay primarily with the administration. In 1935, when the 
private Punjabi girls’ school requested a ‘grant-in-aid’ it was the headmaster 
of the European school, a British teacher, who was sent to inspect it.>! 
When the British would not, or could not, help, the groups looked elsewhere. 
The Afrikaners received financial help from South Africa, the Goans from 
the Roman Catholic church and the Portuguese consulate. 5? 

Until the 1940s, then, the provision of welfare in Eldoret was particular- 
istic and local; thereafter, it became more organized, in line with the changes 
taking place in the Colony. In addition the growing African population in 
the town made the need for some form of welfare provision more pressing. 
Eldoret, like other towns in the Colony, established an African Advisory 
Committee which was reputed to be effective in mediating between the 
Africans and the Municipal Board.°? A ‘Native-Civil’ hospital was estab- 
lished in the 1940s, and the railway employees had a dispensary at this 
time.°* Medical facilities were also provided for the workers on the wattle 
and sisal estates in the District.°> The provision of housing for the 
48. F. Furedi, “The Kikuyu Squatters in the Rift Valley: 1918-1929’, in Bethwell A. Ogot 
(ed.), Economic and Social History of East Africa (Hadith 5), (East Africa Literature Bureau, 
Nairobi, 1975), p. 190. 

49. The Municipal Board was set up in 1930 with eight white and three Asian members. As 
the town grew it became responsible for the administration of ‘public services’ (roads, drains, 
land allocation, and (municipal building); water supply; public health; and ‘African Affairs’ 
(provision of housing, the maintenance of beer canteens and a market in the African location), 
Report of the Commissioner for Local Government 1946, (Government Printer, Nairobi, 1947). 
50, Drawn from colonial taxes. Seen. 12 above. 

ik Indian Girls? School Eldoret (Kenya National Archives c.1636, [Education Deposit] 
1/1880). 

52. Onthe Goans, see C. J. E. Abreu, ‘Self Help in Education: the contribution of African and 
Asian voluntary organisations to the development of education in Kenya’, (unpubl. MEd thesis, 
University of Nairobi, 1974), pp. 240-60 and 311. For the Afrikaners, see G. D. Groen, ‘The 
Afrikaners in Kenya 1903-1969’, (unpubl. PhD thesis, Michigan State University, 1974), 
passim. 

53. Report of the Commissioner for Local Government 1946, p. 30. 

54. The Monthly Labour Report for the town, in December 1949, notes that this hospital 


lacked basic facilities, including a maternity ward (Kenya National Archives DC/UG/4/1). KG 
55. Monthly Labour Report 1949 (Kenya National Archives DC/UG/4/1). ~ 
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Africans was the monopoly of the Municipal Board. The Report of the 
Commissioner for Local Government 1946 noted that ‘the Eldoret Municipal 
Board gave a lead in the pre-war years in the provision of African housing 
estates, but has not kept pace with demand’.*® 

There was, indeed, a serious shortage of housing in the African location. 
In 1949 a significant attempt was made to increase the housing for the 
workers there and electric light was installed to ease the growing security 
problem.°”’ However, in 1951 it was reported that the local authority had 
been unable to find the funds for the erection of an African community 
hall.58 But a Child Welfare clinic was reported to be flourishing in the 
location in 1952.°° 

The 1950s were a period of further growth in the African population in the 
town.°° While previously little had been organized, African associations 
now developed, and, with the passing of the Registration of Societies 
Ordinance (1952), they, like other clubs, had to register with the govern- 
ment. The Abaluhya were the first group to register in 1954 and the Luo 
Union registered in 1957. Because of the Mau Mau Emergency the 
Kikuyu were not permitted to form or register groups officially until the 
1960s. 

Although Eldoret was north of the Mau Mau activity in the Rift Valley, 
it felt the repercussions of the disturbances. In line with the general 
policy in the Colony, Maendeleo groups were set up in the rural parts of the 
District, and flourished, aiming in the words of one settler to teach the 
women ‘to provide a home background suitable for their more educated 
children to return to in the holidays’.°’ Because of the rural focus of this 
programme Maendeleo groups were not encouraged to be set up in the 
town. 

By 1960 the wind of change was being felt in the town. In that year the 
Congo train, carrying white Belgian refugees fleeing from the pre- 
independence upheavals, passed through Eldoret. They were given food 
and clothes by the East African Women’s League members and the Red 
Cross. The Congo crisis was the catalyst which finally convinced many 
Afrikaners in the District to abandon their farms, a minister of one of the 


56. Report of the Commissioner for Local Government 1946, p. 30. 

57. 63 wooden huts, 60 rondavels and 150 murram block buildings (Report of the Commissioner 
for Local Government 1946, p. 30). 

58. Community Development Organization Annual Report 1951, p. 13. The British Legion 
(African Branch) had asked the Municipal Board for a piece of land to erect a hall for their 
members in 1949 but the outcome of this request is unclear (Kenya National Archives 
DC/UG/4/1). 

59. Community Development Organization Annual Report 1952, p. 28. 

60. In 1948, according to the census in that year, the African population was 5,408; at the time 
of the next census in 1962 it stood at 15,059. 

61. “Trans Nzoia Scrapbook’ (mimeo, 1969), p. 51, (compiled by the Trans Nzoia branch of 
the EAWL for the East African Women’s League Fubilee Scrapbook [East African Women’s 
League, Nairobi, 1969]). 
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Dutch Reformed Churches commented: ‘It remains for us a painful matter 
that Christians who had a church in a land for 45 years left only a building 
when they left the country’. °? 

However, the remaining White population continued to finda role in doing 
‘good works’.°? The District Commissioner in 1962 praised two European 
health visitors, Miss Willis and Mrs Rattray, for their work amongst the 
African population.®* The East African Women’s League supported the 
setting up of a Red Cross Soup Kitchen in Eldoret West in the 1960s. This 
followed on from a food aid project of 1961: because of a famine Major S. 
Gordon of the Salvation Army spearheaded a feeding programme for 
children, realising that many had been sent in from the countryside to stay 
with relatives while food was short.65 

The pattern of welfare services established in Eldoret during the colonial 
years is summarized below in Table 1 p. 544. The services outlined above 
reflect both the policy changes taking place in the Colony, already discussed, 
and the enduring influence of the non-African population on the town. 
The years after Independence saw an exodus of Asians, as some feared for 
their future in the new nation, °° but the non-African population has persisted 
as an influential group in the town up until the present time. 


Social welfare policy in independent Kenya 


The independent government of Kenya pledged itself to the removal of 
poverty, ignorance and disease, a battle to which Kenyatta made frequent 
reference.®” Victory in this battle was still seen to lie in economic growth; 
the assumption was that social development would follow economic 
development. The Government Sessional paper African Socialism and its 
Application to Planning in Kenya published in 1965 stated the order of 
priorities: 


The ultimate objectives of African socialism are clear.... The most 
important of these policies is to provide a firm basis for rapid economic 
growth. Other immediate problems, such as Africanisation of the 
economy, education, unemployment, welfare services, and provincial 
policies must be handled in ways that will not jeopardise growth.°* 


62. P. J. Opperman, ‘Kenia-Die Laaste Keer’, Almanak van die Gereformeerde Kerk (1965) 
quoted by Groen, “The Afrikaners in Kenya’, p. 266. 

63. The 1962 census gives a figure of 664 for the European population, 3,758 for the Asians 
and 15,059 for the Africans. The 1948 census had given the figures 888, 1,845, and 5,408 
respectively. 

64. Uasin Gishu Annual Report 1962 (Eldoret, District Office, 1963 [Kenya National 
Archives]). : 

65. Uasin Gishu Annual Report 1962. 

66. There was a further exodus of Asians in 1967-8 when changes in British immigration laws 
threatened to leave them without British citizenship. 

67. See Jomo Kenyatta, Harambee! The Prime Minister of Kenya’s Speeches 1963-1964 
(Oxford University Press, Nairobi, 1964). 

68. Kenyatta, Harambee, p. 18. 
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TABLE 1 
Summary of welfare services in Eldoret in the 1950s 
Service provider Service provided 
Municipal Board Native—Civil hospital. Management of housing and facilities 


in the African location (market, canteens, etc.). Burial of 
destitutes. Sport facilities. 


Ministry of Community Support for child welfare clinic in African location. 
Development Administration of ‘grants-in-aid’ to welfare bodies. 
Supervision of Maendeleo clubs in the District (rural). 
Uasin Gishu Hospital Medical care for upper income residents (white). 
Red Cross Medical support and food for ‘needy’, particularly in times of 


crisis (famine etc.). Organization of clubs and welfare/ ‘first 
aid’ classes. Assistance to district hospital. 
Salvation Army Support for ‘needy’ (including food aid in times of crisis etc.). 
Society of St Vincent de Paul Clothing and donations to vulnerable groups—particularly 
poor Roman Catholics. Care for children of mixed race. 


Churches Missions and schools. Donations etc. for ‘needy’ from time 
to time. 

Temples/Mosque Donations to the poor (on festivals, Fridays etc.). Support for 
schools and groups of own communities. 

British Legion Support for ex-servicemen of all races. 


Soldiers’, Sailors’, and 
Airmans’ Families 
Association Support for servicemen and families. 
East African Women’s League Projects and classes for women and children. Fund raising 
activities. Support for child welfare clinic and soup kitchen. 
(White membership). 
‘Housewives’ Classes on sewing, knitting, hygiene and baby care for the wives 
of domestic workers. (White membership). 
White community in general Some individual participation in clinics and health visiting etc. 
Eldoret Club fund raising activities for EAWL work etc. 


Indian Association Support and care for own community. 

Patel Brotherhood Support and care for own community. 

Arya Samaj Support and care for own community. 

Smashan Bhumi Support and care for own community. 

Visa Oswal Jain Community Support and care for own community. 

Muslim Association Support and care for own community. 

Sikh Union Support and care for own community. 

Goan Community Support and care for own community. 
Theosophical Society Support and care for own community. 

Asian Community in general Family donations to the poor on special occasions 
Railways Dispensary foremployees. Support for District hospital 


(equipment). Social facilities including: Eldoret Railway 
African Recreation Club and Eldoret Railway Institute. 


African Associations Support for members in town—help with accommodation and 
burial of dead. 

Trade Unions 14 in the town by 1961—benefits for industrial workers etc. 

BoyScouts/Girl Guides 





The ‘social evils’ of unemployment, ignorance and disease were tackled in 
the first decade of independence in a variety of ways:°° the encouragement of 
investment and industry, mass literacy and health education programmes, 


69. In thecase of unemployment, the Kenyanisation of jobs and the partitioning of large farms 
vacated by expatriates provided some employment and land, but these were only short-term 
solutions. Another short-term measure was the tripartite agreements between the govern- 
ment, unions and the employers in 1964, 1970 and 1979; these consisted of an undertaking by 
the employers to increase employment in exchange for a wage freeze and a commitment to avoid 
work stoppage. 
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and a commitment to make the rural areas more attractive, and thus stem the 
tide of migration to the towns. Butthe demand for jobs, for schools and for 
health facilities could not be met by the government alone. It was recog- 
nized, therefore, that the continued participation of the voluntary sector in 
the provision of welfare services was one way in which living standards 
might be raised without ‘jeopardising growth’. Kenyatta, speaking at the 
opening of a new housing estate in July 1963, stressed this point: ‘In the 
forefront of our aims is determination to improve the living standards of our 
people ... in co-operation with local authorities, voluntary agencies, and 
every man and woman of goodwill.7° 

Thus the voluntary sector continued in its accustomed role after indepen- 
dence and the inherited administrative structure of the social services 
fashioned by and for the colonial state remained largely unchanged. 
Moreover those taking over the running of the social services from the 
British had been trained by them or had attended courses in Europe or 
America and so perpetuated a system of social services which copied western 
practice and standards.”! Despite the setting up with Israeli help of the 
Kenya—Israel School of Social Work, the methods taught, as Weisner has 
demonstrated, continued to be western’? and to cater for a small proportion 
ofthe ‘needy’. This pattern was also partly due to the policy of the UN who, 
when promoting welfare services and social work education in Africa in the 
1950s, had been concerned chiefly with remedial care. Measures against 
juvenile delinquency, prostitution and child neglect, for example, formed 
the substance of many UN reports published then.”? 

But during the 1960s attitudes towards social development began to 
change. Rapid economic growth compounded the problems of unemploy- 
ment, rural-urban migration, widening social and economic inequalities; 
these could not wait for the hoped-for social benefits which economic growth 
was expected to bring. There gradually came to be a greater recognition 
that social services had a part to play in promoting economic development. 
The UN began to stress the importance of developmental social services 
rather than just remedial care.” In 1967 a national conference was held in 
Nairobi entitled ‘Social Welfare and its Role in the Development of Kenya’. 


70. Kenyatta, Harambee, p. 88. 

71. James Midgley, Professional Imperialism: social work in the Third World (Heinemann, 
London, 1981), pp. 56-60. 

72. The graduates of the Institute were found to be particularly proficient in case work. See 
S. Weisner, Professional Social Workin Kenya, Training and Performance, Kenya—Israel School 
of Social Work (Kenya Institute of Administration, Nairobi, 1972), p. 19. 

73. Margaret Hardiman and James Midgley, The Social Dimensions of Development: social 
policy and planning in the Third World (John Wiley, New York, 1982), p. 252. 

74. Hardiman and Midgley single out the International Conference of Ministers Responsible 
for Social Welfare in 1968 (Hardiman and Midgley, The Social Dimensions of Development, p. 
253) in which three primary functions for welfare services were identified; remedial, preventive 
and developmental. The conference urged that in the developing countries emphasis be given 
to promoting activities which would contribute to national development. 
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The following statement, from the conference proceedings, illustrates the 
changing views: 


It is the view of the KNCSS (Kenya National Council of Social Services) 
that the primary objective of social welfare may be considered to aim 
at helping towards a mutual adjustment of individuals to their social 
environment by providing assistance in respect of problems that prevent 
individuals, families, groups and communities from achieving their 
social, cultural, physical and economic wellbeing. This objective is 
achieved through the provision of social welfare services which are 
designed through cooperative action to enable individuals, groups and 
communities to meet their needs and solve their problems of adjustment 
to a changing pattern of society both by improving conditions and by 
remedial measures. 7° 


The Kenyan government turned its attention to ‘community development’ 
which was to embrace both the rural and urban areas; it was viewed as a 
means by which the people would directly contribute to the development of 
the country through the provision of services and amenities in far greater 
numbers than would have been possible by direct government action alone. 

Although community development under colonial rule had, in Mutiso’s 
view,’® been discredited because of its associations with measures to 
suppress the people’s political rights and maintain the status quo, the 
colonial administration had nevertheless left a complex structure, whatever 
its political implications, for the support of self-help activity.” In 
independent Kenya the concept of community development was revitalized 
when Harambee became a national slogan denoting collective effort and self- 
reliance. The Department of Social Services Annual Report for 1966 
describes the change in the following way: 


The advent of Independence, and the inspiring leadership given by HE 
the President and his Government, gave a tremendous impetus to com- 
munity development programmes. People became more conscious of 
their duty to help build the kind of society they wished to livein. For the 
first time, the people began fully to accept the solution to a wide range of 
community problems lay in their own hands. Self-help and the national 
motto Harambee became a pillar of community development and indeed 
general development. ’® 


75. Report on National Conference on Social Welfare, 4-9 September 1967 (Kenya National 
Council of Social Services, Nairobi, 1967), p. 1. 

76. R.M. Mutiso, ‘The Evolution of Social Welfare and Community Development Policy in 
Kenya 1940-1973’, (unpubl. PhD thesis, University of Nairobi, 1974), p. 243. 

77. Wallis, “The Community Development Assistant’, p. 24. 

78. Department of Social Services Annual Report 1966 (Government Printer, Nairobi, 1968), 


p.7. 
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The economic significance of Harambee is crucial; between 1967 and 1973 
Harambee contributed 11-4 per cent of the overall national development 
expenditure.’® Progress was not calculated only in financial terms but also 
in the numbers of new schools, health centres, clinics, cooperative stores and 
cattle dips built, all of which were constructed through the people’s own 
efforts. The official development programmes stress that they were incor- 
porating as a policy something which was a traditional way of getting things 
done: mutual help.®° 

Nevertheless the Harambee movement is not without shortcomings. 
Some critics, such as Mutiso, see Harambee merely as a continuation of the 
colonial emphasis on the persuasion of individuals to undertake projects.*! 
Harambee projects also typify the kind of ‘social welfare’ provision which 
Livingstone®* has described as a band-wagon for politicians, posing as 
champions of the deprived, to leap upon. Harambee meetings became the 
occasions for competitive giving between donors, and a competition 
between groups to acquire the most notable guest of honour who would draw 
the crowds and boost the funds for projects which often served as prestige 
symbols for their communities. In some ways too the success of Harambee 
projects compounded the problems of unemployment and the demand for 
better facilities: more schools meant a better educated public, often moving 
to the towns, demanding jobs and a higher standard of living, all of which the 
government was then expected to provide. 

Since the Second Development Plan (1970-1974), which had the theme 
‘rural development’, the government has overtly adopted policies designed 
to reduce rural migration as well as create jobs directly. The ILO report of 
1972 had an important influence in shaping government policy;®° it did not 
concern itself merely with the employment problem but with the broader 
issues of poverty and inequality and stressed the need for the encouragement 
of the informal sector as well as rural development. These policies were 
recognized in subsequent government planning. The 1974-78 plan, for 
example, had as its primary objective improved income distribution and 
greater employment. However, the government was reluctant, because of 
79. Philip M. Mbithi and Rasmus Rasmusson, Self Reliance in Kenya: the case of Harambee 
(Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1977), p. 14. 
80. Thedecision to make the district the operational unit for the planning and implementation 
of development programmes can also be seen as a factor encouraging this stress on self-help. 
Although this policy, implemented at the start of the fourth development plan period in 1979, is 
not without its problems and its critics, it is hoped that it may lead to more equitable develop- 
ment and to the local people involved in the planning being more committed to development 
activities. For discussion of the pros and cons of this policy, see P. Delp, ‘District Planning in 
Kenya’, in Tony Killick (ed.), Papers on the Kenyan Economy (Heinemann, Nairobi, 1981), 
pp. 117-126 and W. Ouma Oyugi, ‘Kenya: two decades of decentralized effort’, African 
Administrative Studies 26 (1986), pp. 133-161. 
81. Mutiso, “The Evolution of Social Welfare’, p. 339. 
82. Livingstone, Social Policy, p. 61. 


83. International Labour Office, Employment, Incomes and Equality: a strategy for increasing 
productive employment in Kenya (ILO, Geneva, 1972). 
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economic and political constraints,°* to adopt a policy stance which empha- 
sized the responsibilities of the state in the provision of health, education, 
income and housing, while appearing to minimize the expected contribution 
of the people themselves in the realization of these goals. Harambee 
therefore remains an integral part of government policy. 

There is one further important factor which has shaped the social welfare 
structure in Kenya over the last 23 years: the availability of international 
funding. After 1963 the United States of America and West Germany 
became influential donors providing grants and loans for a wide range of 
national development projects. Inthe 1970s the Scandinavians, the Dutch 
and the Japanese emerged as important sources of assistance. But the 
most dramatic rise, in Ikiara and Killick’s view,®® was in the World Bank’s 
share of the externally owned public debt from under 5 per cent in 1965 to 
40 per cent in 1977.87 Most of this aid was not directly for ‘social welfare’ 
projects but was tied to specific development projects and programmes. 
The aid that was directed towards welfare has had a fundamental effect upon 
the nature of what is and what is not provided in terms of services. In the 
area of social development, donations or loans have often been targeted to 
provide for a specific project—a health clinic or hospital and not the staff for 
it—leaving the Kenyan government in something of a dilemma.®® 

However, during the mid-1970s there was a shift in the priorities of west- 
ern aid programmes towards providing for the “basic needs’ of the ‘poorest’, 
a change which was to the advantage of welfare-type projects. The term 
‘basic needs’ gained currency with the advent of the Third UN Develop- 
ment Decade and a number of ILO sponsored projects were carried out 
to ascertain the ‘basic needs’ of particular countries.°? This change of 
emphasis not only influenced international donors but, as had happened 


84. The actual commitment of the government to implement the ILO strategy has been the 
subject of much debate; see Colin Leys, ‘Interpreting African Underdevelopment: reflections 
on the ILO report on employment, incomes and equality in Kenya’, African Affairs 73 (1973), 
pp. 419-29, and Tony Killick, ‘Strengthening Kenya’s Development Strategy: opportunities 
and constraints’, Discussion Paper 239 (Institute of Development Studies, Nairobi, 1976). 
85. In 1965 the United Kingdom accounted for 85 per cent of the externally owned public 
debt; by 1977 the share was down to 18 per cent. G. K. Ikiara and Tony Killick. “The 
Performance of the Economy since Independence’, in Killick (ed.), Papers on the Kenyan 
Economy, p. 6. 
86. Ikiara and Killick, “The Performance of the Economy since Independence’, p. 6. 
87. Because of what P. Mosley, “The Politics of Economic Liberalization: USAID and the 
World Bank in Kenya, 1980-84’, African Affairs, 85 (1986), p. 109, describes as Kenya’s first 
economic crisis since independence in 1978-80, the Government has been pushed further into 
the arms of the World Bank and the bilateral aid donors. The increase in conditional aid has 
had a fundamental effect upon the development of the Kenyan economy—see Mosley, “The 
Politics of Economic Liberalization’, passim. 

. A. T. Brough and T. C. Curtin, ‘Growth and Stability: an account of fiscal and monetary 
policy’, in Killick (ed.), Papers on the Kenyan Economy, p. 38. 
89. See for example, Dharam Ghai et al., Planning for Basic Needs in Kenya: performance, 
policies and prospects (ILO, Geneva, 1979) and ILO/JASPA, Basic Needs in an Economy Under 
Pressure, findings and recommendations of an ILO[FASPA basic needs mission to Zambia (ILOJ 
JASPA, Addis Ababa 1981). 
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before, also affected development planning. in Kenya. The Fourth 
National Development Plan launched in 1979 had as its theme ‘poverty 
alleviation through the expansion of income earning opportunities’.°° 
This was a development of the previous plans which had been moving away 
from an emphasis on industrial growth. 

The rapid growth of self-help groups in Kenya has also been stimulated by 
access to international funding. As well as the various national govern- 
ments’ aid programmes, organizations such as UNICEF, CARE, and 
Oxfam have shown themselves willing to fund self-help projects; it is one of 
the tasks of the Community Development Assistants to recommend specific 
projects for this type of assistance. The diversification of international aid in 
the voluntary sector has also affected the range of services as more inter- 
national charities and churches move in. This interest is particularly 
important since lack of funds for current expenditure in particular has con- 
tinually dogged the Kenya Government and has led, inevitably, to cut-backs 
in social welfare expenditure, and thus to even greater stress being put upon 
the ability of people to help themselves with non-governmental aid.°! The 
growth in the number of women’s groups has become particularly marked 
since the 1970s with international donors responding to the United 
Nations’ ‘Decade for Women’. Five million shillings, for example, came 
from the Scandinavian countries in 1982 specifically for women’s groups. 
Registration by the groups with the Government Community Development 
Office enables them to become eligible for external funding, although they 
are expected to demonstrate their willingness to raise their own funds before 
they receive a grant. 

This growth of self-help groups is a part of what the UN has recently 
described as: 


a movement towards indigenisation (of social welfare) in practically all 
African and Asian countries, a movement that is bound to gather momen- 
tum as Western models are called into question and in proportion to the 
dynamism of re-emerging national and religious identities.?* 


The governmental social services in Kenya continue, then, to rely very 
heavily upon the voluntary efforts of individuals and groups. The most 
recent development plan, the fifth, acknowledges this contribution to social 
development: 


90. For an assessment of this plan, see Tony Killick, ‘““By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know 
Them”: the Fourth Development Plan’, in Killick (ed.), Papers on the Kenyan Economy, 
pp. 97-108. 

91. The Department of Social Services Annual Report 1966, p. 2, comments upon the number 
of self-help projects which were started without ‘prior sanction’ and still expected funds from 
the Government. 

92. United Nations, Administration of Social Welfare: a survey of national organisational 
arrangements (UN, New York, 1985), p. 46. 
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Because of the importance of self-help efforts in providing health and 
education facilities, Government expenditures in these areas (viz. the 
Ministries of Health and Culture and Social Services) greatly understate 
the nation’s development spending on both health and education.?* 


Theroleof central governmentis largely that of guidance in training as well as 
the continued provision of specialized remedial services. The Department 


of Social Services®* is responsible for the following programmes: youth 
development (village polytechnics and youth centres are used to prepare 
young people for self-employment in small scale rural industries); com- 
munity development (guidance for rural self-help projects); social welfare; 
sport; the women’s bureau (involves women in income-generating activities 
and training); family life training (main objective to rehabilitate malnour- 
ished children and train mothers in child care); and vocational rehabilitation 
(of the disabled). Other programmes in the Ministry include: Adult 
Education; Cultural Development; National Archives; National Museums 
and National Library Services. Other Ministries providing welfare ser- 
vices are the Ministries of Labour (National Social Security Fund), Home 
Affairs (approved schools for juvenile delinquents), Education (special 
education for the handicapped), Health (nutrition and childcare), and 
Agriculture (home economics and rural training centres). 

The local authorities are responsible for welfare provision in the urban 
centres, a department of social services being one of the services which they 
are expected to supply along with primary education, health services, road 
maintenance and a water supply.?° The burden of developmental social 
services in urban areas, which has been seen to be such an essential part of 
social development, lies to a large extent in the voluntary sector and in the 
encouragement of ‘self-help’ initiatives. The urban areas have benefited 
from the community initiatives tried and tested in the rural areas which are 
now being brought into and adapted for the urban centres. The basic 
governmental services established during colonial times therefore remain 
largely unchanged; the priority is still for remedial services. The following 
discussion of the present welfare services in Eldoret illustrates both the 
continuing importance of the colonial structure and the influence of the new 
trends outlined above. 


93. Development Plan, 1984-1988, p. 89. 

94. This Departmentis now in the Ministry of Culture and Social Services. Before 1974 this 
Department was in the Ministry of Cooperatives; between 1974 and 1980 it was in the Ministry 
of Housing. 

95. A.P.D. Stamp, ‘Governing Thika: dilemmas of municipal politics in Kenya’, (unpubl. 
PhD thesis, University of London, 1981), Chap. 3, elaborates on this list and divides local 
authority functions into two types: mandatory and permissive. She labels the social services 
as ‘permissive’ along with administrative activities, sewerage and drainage, street lighting, 
housing, water supply, markets, a slaughterhouse, cemeteries, ambulances and fire control. 
The ‘mandatory’ functions are primary education, public health, road maintenance and the 
burial of destitutes. 
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Social welfare in Eldoret after independence 

For Eldoret the effect of Independence was to bring about a gradual 
transfer of power in the political and economic strata of the town; although 
Whites and the remaining Asians continued, for a time, to hold offices in 
the Municipal Council,’ change was taking place and the non-African 
population was aware that its position vis-a-vis the Africans was subject to 
renegotiation. Social welfare activity was one field of interaction that 
included Africans, Asians and Whites of all socio-economic groups and 
provided one avenue by which Whites and Asians could continue to 
participate in town affairs. 

The Municipal Council was faced with the task of providing services fora 
growing population which, in the wake of independence, had rising expec- 
tations as to what it was entitledto. Development in the town brought with 
it a growth in the problems associated with unemployment, poverty and 
areas of unauthorized settlement. In the 1960s the Council was much 
occupied with the provision of housing, schools and health facilities for the 
' burgeoning population. In 1968 the Municipal Council completed a 
£52,500 housing scheme and started a £45,000 scheme in 1969 making use 
of USAID funds. In 1969 40 per cent of Eldoret’s population was under 
fourteen; between 1962 and 1972 six primary schools were opened.®’ 
Many hopeful job-hunters, particularly school leavers, looked to the grow- 
ing town for employment and, finding themselves jobless, were dependent 
upon others, often in the areas of unauthorized settlement. These shanty 
areas, a feature of Eldoret since the 1970s, were razed a number of times by 
the authorities;°* but, as changing policies came to stress support for the 
informal sector, present efforts are expended on developing these areas 
rather than demolition. The Ministry of Labour in Eldoret, preoccupied 
with the needs of the employed, cannot cope with the growing army of 
unemployed and underemployed ‘tarmacing’ (looking for work); the infor- 
mal sector is for them one avenue in which an income may be made.°? 

The inadequacy of the resources available through the governmental ser- 
vices coupled with the stress upon the policy of self-help encouraged the 
town communities to find ways to meet their own needs. For each racial 
96. In 1964 there were five Europeans and seven Asians on the Municipal Council, three of 
these were Aldermen, a post which enabled experienced office holders to be retained on the 


council. The Hardacre commission of 1965, which looked at the functions of local authorities, 
abolished this role. 

97. These were not all the product of Council initiative: one was sponsored by the Church 
Missionary Society, two by the Roman Catholics and two by the Dutch Reformed Church. 
During the 1970s these schools were taken over by the Municipality. 

98. In 1975 a Ministry of Housing report claimed that Eldoret had no unauthorized 
housing. The years 1976-1978 and 1981 saw efforts by the Council to move the mushrooming 
populations of the unauthorized areas. 

99. The Labour Office in Eldoret is largely concerned with monitoring working conditions 
and dealing with claims for compensation and complaints from employees and 
employers. The National Social Security Fund, which contributes towards such things as the 
medical care of employees, is also administered through this office. 
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and tribal group this self-help activity took a different form. African 
Associations continued to thrive in the 1960s and 1970s alongside new 
organizations (self-help groups, women’s groups, independent churches); 
when the Associations were banned in the early 1980s, these latter groups 
effectively took over their role.!°° Cooperative and Savings Groups and 
Trade Unions provided services for some of the employees of the Council 
and factories.!°! The women’s groups offered a similar service to their 
members.!°? The independent churches also afforded an important 
‘welfare’ service in the town, particularly in the poorer areas.‘°? The 
efforts of community development projects and women’s and Harambee 
groups in the town are supported by the Council and the office of the 
Ministry of Culture and Social Services.1°* 

The White and Asian community clubs, temples and churches continued 
to provide support for their members.'°> Alongside the East African 
Women’s League new service clubs began to emerge which had as their 
target population the poor of the town and district (who were almost 
exclusively African). The Asians in particular put their energies into 
setting up branches of international organizations such as the Lions, the 
Rotary Club and the Round Table.!°© Not only did these organizations 
provide a structure for the accumulation of prestige (political and religious), 
through fund-raising and giving, but they also offered contacts and protec- 
tion for professional and business interests and a ready-made access to an 
international support network. The international contacts have become of 


100. Tribal associations were banned in the early 1980s in an effort to create a united Kenya. 
Women’s groups and churches, as well as so-called ‘welfare’ and ‘development’ groups have 
taken on the functions of the associations in the towns; for a discussion of the welfare role of 
these groups, see Seeley, ‘Praise, Prestige and Power’, pp. 222-56. 

101. In1983 the Kenya Union of Savings and Credit Cooperatives had an office in Eldoret and 
coordinated the twelve societies in the area. The groups operate in factories and industries, 
their primary objective being to promote saving among its membership and create a source of 
funds for loans for ‘productive purposes’: school fees, and emergencies such as sickness and 
death. 

102. See Seeley, ‘Praise, Prestige and Power’, pp. 239-49. 

103. The existence of these groups in Eldoret was first recorded in 1960 when the District 
Commissioner mentioned a Dini ya Choco among the railway workers (Uasin Gishu Annual 
Report 1960 [Kenya National Archives]). By 1983 there were over forty such groups in 
Eldoret. 

104. The Community Development Office of the Ministry is largely concerned with the rural 
areas in the District. All self-help groups have to be registered with the office and this then 
makes the groups eligible for funding through the Government. In recent years the lack of 
transport, equipment and fuel has hindered the work of the District Development Officers 
who, in 1982-84, were confined to attending town project meetings and groups. An office of 
Wareng County Council, the local authority which serves the rural areas in the District and 
supervises developing projects there, is also in the town. 

105. This includes nursery schools, entertainment, religious teaching as well as moral support 
for their members. They also made donations to outside concerns from time to time. The 
Ismaili Women’s Association is more orientated to outside help than many of the others, 
pursuing fund-raising activities much like the EAWL. 

106. The oldest of these is the Lions Club founded in 1962 with a mixed Asian and European 
membership; gradually, as the Europeans left, it has become, like the other clubs, almost wholly 
Asian (African members are just beginning to be recruited.) 
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increasing importance as uncertainty grows among Asians about their future 
in Kenya.‘°? The members of these clubs compete in their fund raising on 
both an inter- and intra-group level, acting as patrons for many town chari- 
ties and ‘worthy causes’.!°® African businessmen and politicians are now, 
in the 1980s; moving into these groups in Eldoret as has happened elsewhere 
in Kenya.!°? 

The work of the Municipal Council!!° and the District Hospital and 
Health Centres,'!? is complemented by the activities of various non- 
governmental organizations such as the National Christian Council of 
Kenya and the Child Welfare Society of Kenya which employ social workers 
forthe town. The Kenya Red Cross runs a clinic and a nursery school and, 
like the voluntary group of the Society of St Vincent de Paul, provides food 
and financial assistance to townspeople. 

International aid has, as in Kenya as a whole, been an important influence 
on welfare provision in Eldoret. USAID, CARE and Action in Distress 
are all mentioned in District reports of the 1960s as providing aid to the town 
and the surrounding area. In the 1970s this provision increased dramati- 
cally and has done much to supplement the inadequate provision of the local 
authority. For example Action Aid funds a child sponsorship scheme 
through NCCK;; the World Bank has provided a grant towards the physical 
development of the town’s areas of unauthorized settlement (as well as fund- 
ing a luxury housing estate); CARE has financed the building of a health 
centre and water projects in the areas around the town; and a Dutch and a 
West German town are twinned with Eldoret and are funding a project to 
provide a training centre for the handicapped.'!? 

International aid has also brought with it a new set of white experts who 
augment the dwindling settler population. Short-term contract workers 


107. The attempted coup of 1982 caused a number of Asians to seek a future elsewhere. The 
membership of the Lions fell by half between 1982-1984 to 20. 

108. A Municipal official commented to me after a District Development Committee meeting, 
when town projects had received less support from members than rural schemes, that even if 
residents of the town had lived in Eldoret for 20 years they still gave their help to their village 
and left the improvement of the town to the Lions! 

109. Stamp, ‘Governing Thika’, pp. 200-2, notes that in Thika, an industrial centre in Central 
Province, the Asian clubs have become moribund because of the decline of the Asian business 
community. Likewise the CWSK, Asian women’s group, EAWL, and the Red Cross have 
also dwindled because of the fall in the numbers of their traditional membership and supporters 
(with the exodus of whites and Asians from thattown). Stamp views the Harambee movement 
as the successor to the western forms of voluntary groups in Thika. 

110. The Municipal Council social services care for the Municipal housing estates (rent 
collection and upkeep of 2,500 housing units), twelve (1983 figure) women’s groups registered 
in the town, thirty ‘destitutes’ registered with the office, local community projects and fund 
raising, and the care of the Council sports stadium and equipment. 

111. As well as out-patient services and clinics three field educators, from the District hospi- 
tal, work in the town visiting the Municipal housing estates and areas of unauthorized housing. 
112. The twinning relationship with Huizen in the Netherlands and Bad Vilbel in West 
Germany was established in the late 1970s to ‘create a greater understanding’ between the 
respective populations and encourage visiting and the exchange of ideas between the 
towns. The project for the handicapped grew out of this more general aim. 
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Summary of Welfare Services in Eldoret in 1983 


Service provider 


Service provided 





Municipal Council 


Ministry of Culture and 
Social Services 


Wareng County Council 


Ministry of Health 


Uasin Gishu Hospital 
Eldoret Nursing Home 


NCCK 


CWSK 
Red Cross 


Family Planning Association 


Maendeleo Ya Wanawake 
Society of St Vincent de Paul 


Children’s Homes (private) 


2,500 Municipal housing units, 4 nursery schools (fee paying: 1 
high fee, 3 low fee), 2 health clinics, supervision of 12 women’s 
groups and advice to other self-help projects. Regular aid to 
30 ‘destitutes’ (rent, some clothes and food), emergency aid 
(occasionally) to families in Municipal housing, annual 
donanons to 50 ‘destitutes’ from the ‘Mayor’s Christmas 

‘und’. 
Oversees general welfare provision in the town (housing 
se Advice to self-help groups and administration of some 
funds. 
40 secondary school bursaries (for rural children studying in 
town). Management of a small number of housing units in 
Eldoret. 
District hospital—88,000 outpatients a year from around the 
District. Hospital includes an eye clinic (funded by inter- 
national aid) and a Mother/Child clinic. ‘Three health visitors 
serve the town. 
Fee paying hospital for upper income groups 
Fee paying hospital (middle income). Caters for those paying 
National Social Security Fund contributions. 
Nursery school (fee paying) and community centre. Runs the 
Action Aid child sponsorship scheme for 48 children and a 
women’s group for their mothers. Provides school fees for 40 
secondary school children. Small business scheme provides 
funding for 14 individuals. 
Aid to 45 families. 
Weekly clinic for 500—1,500 children which includes the 
distribution of food aid (variable attendance because numbers 
increase during times of famine, etc.). Nursery school for 70 
children (small fee). Monthly donations of food aid to 40 
destitutes. 
Family planning advice and contraceptive service for town and 
District. 
Supervision of MyW groups in the District (mainly rural). 
Food aid and clothing for 78 ‘destitutes’ and some financial 
aid, Assistance in rehousing for some shanty dwellers. 
58 children (all ages) at Testimony Faith House (which also 
runs a fee paying nursery school. Seven babies at Kip Keino’s 
Home. 


Trade Unions Saving Societies Assistance for factory and local authority employees. 


Railways 
Lions 


Rotary 
Round Table 


Ismaili Women 


2 nursery schools (fee paying) and a community centre. : 
Fund raising for Red Cross, Children’s homes, Uasin Gishu 
and District hospitals. Regular financial aid to Society of St 
Vincent de Paul and for one school feeto NCCK. Annual 
‘special projects’: Gift of Sight (cataract operations for [mainly] 
old people) in 1983, provision of bus stops for the town, piped 
water and bridges in surrounding ruralareas. ‘August 1’ fund 
for Asian coup attempt victims in 1982. 

Fund raising for Red Cross, Children’s homes and hospitals. 
Annual ‘special projects’. 

Fund raising for Red Cross, Children’s homes and hospitals. 
Annual ‘special projects’. 

Fund raising for Red Cross, Children’s homes and hospitals. 
Children’s clinic for own community 


East African Women’s League Fund raising for Red Cross, Children’s homes and hospitals. 


Adopted Kip Keino’s Home as ‘special project’ in 1983. 
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Service provider Service provided 


White Community (general) Eldoret Club fund raising activities for the EAWL. 
Individuals, particularly contract workers at the end of their 
term, donate clothes/toys to children’s homes and the Red 
Cross. Individual assistance to African employees (house 
servants); some school fees, clothes, help in sickness, etc. 


Asian Community Donations on festival and special occasions to ‘needy’. 
(individuals) 
Arya Samaj/Patel Support for own communities including the provision of 
Brotherhood/Ismaili’s nursery schools. 
‘Temples/Mosque Nursery schools (fee paying), donations to ‘needy’, assistance to 
members. 
Established Churches Nursery schools (fee paying), donations to ‘needy’, assistance to 
members. 
Independent Churches Support for members: finding employment, housing, care in 
sickness etc. 
Self-Help Various Harambee projects around the town. 
Scouts/Guides Groups attached to town schools. 
Miscellaneous private 5 nursery schools. Cinema owner runs charity shows to 
collect funds for Society of St Vincent de Paul. 
International Aid Catholic Relief Services (food aid to Red Cross), Action Aid (to 


NCCR), Peace Corps (assistance to Red Cross and Municipal 
water projects), EEC, Danish Aid, NORAD, World Vision, 
Dutch, German and US aid to District hospital. World Bank 
and USAID housing projects. Twin Town project. 
Miscellaneous international funds channelled through CDO’s 
Office to self-help groups. Missions (American [Pentecostal, 
Baptist, Seventh Day Adventists, etc.], German, British, 
Swedish, Dutch, Canadian, Danish, Finnish) supporting 
various projects and churches. 





and volunteers from the USA, West Germany, The Netherlands, 
Scandinavia, and Japan are involved in water projects, teaching and medical 
services. There are also the missionaries who have come in increasing 
numbers to a district which prior to independence was the preserve of the 
African Inland Mission, the Roman Catholics and, to a limited extent, the 
Church Missionary Society. In 1983 there were at any one time up to sixty 
missionaries in Eldoret working with fifteen church bodies. Apart from 
worship and religious instruction, some of them run women’s and youth 
groups and from time to time provide assistance to their own congregations. 

The above table summarizes the welfare activity in 1983-4. 

This complex array of services, all having some ‘welfare’ objective, serve 
the town and the surroundingarea. Some have existed since colonial times, 
withstood changes in their constituent memberships, and consistently pro- 
vided the same form ofhelp; the most significant of these are the East African 
Women’s League, the Society of St Vincent de Paul, the Arya Samaj, and the 
Red Cross. Others are a product of the changes which have taken place 
since independence. Social welfare activities provide benefits for both the 
givers and the receivers: the donor, whether a politican at an Harambee 
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meeting or a member of the Lions club, accrues prestige and enhances his 
(rarely ‘her’) position, be it political, social, religious or economic; for the 
recipient the reward is material. 

The existence of an alternative system of social services in the voluntary 
sector continues to be a necessary part of the welfare provision in Eldoret. 
The services provided by the government are limited; they are torn between 
providing a western social service for a small number of ‘needy’ and the 
necessity of being a part of ‘social development’ in the district as a whole. 
The local authority services comprise an uneasy marriage of colonial-style 
remedial services and post-colonial community development policy. 


Conclusion 

This analysis of the evolution of social welfare in one part of urban Kenya 
has revealed that the complex array of services existing in the urban centre of 
Eldoret represents, as might be expected, a mixture of past and present 
welfare practices. A comparison of Tables 1 (p. 554) and 2 (p. 564-5) above 
shows that the basic structure established by the Municipal Board and the 
voluntary agencies during the colonial administration remains largely 
unchanged. However, the areas where significant change has taken place 
are in international aid and the growth of the self-help groups. These two 
areas are not, as I have shown, unconnected; international funding has 
enabled, and in some cases dictated, various forms of self-help activity in the 
town. The expansion of women’s groups is a case in point. 

It seems that the encouragement of people to help themselves and the 
reliance upon the contribution of the voluntary sector will continue to be an 
integral part of Kenyan social policy; a welfare state in the British sense is a 
luxury Kenya cannot afford. For Eldoret this must mean a perpetuation 
of a system of many international, national and local groups willingly 
participating in welfare work. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Royal African Society Sponsored Conference 


A one-day Conference was held at the University of Birmingham on 
29 May co-sponsored by the Royal African Society and the University of 
Birmingham’s Department of Extramural Studies. The theme was 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland: the South African factor in their 
development. In opening the Conference Douglas Rimmer, Vice-President 
of the Council of the Society, reminded his audience of the 1986 SADCC 
Conference at the same venue and called for an objective and dispassionate 
debate. 

Professor Jack Spence set the scene with a historical and political over- 
view. He warned against lumping all three states together as if they shared 
the same political and economic aspirations. As “Che High Commission 
Territories’ they had been neglected by Britain in the expectation, stated in 
1910, that they would eventually be incorporated into the Union. South 
Africa continued to demand incorporation until the states became indepen- 
dent in the 1960s, then attempted to control them through diplomatic means 
during the ‘outward’ phase of its foreign policy. The situation changed in 
the 1970s and 1980s, with the increasing activity of the ANC. Relations 
with Leabua Jonathan deteriorated, a secret pact was signed with Swaziland 
in 1982, and Botswana became a front-line state. Since 1980 South Africa’s 
policy has been increasingly influenced by the military, leading to armed 
incursions into neighbouring states by South African forces and, directly or 
indirectly, to the ousting of chief Jonathan in January 1986. Professor 
Spence concluded that we can expect more destabilization in the three 
states by South Africa through economic and military means. The great 
advantage of military destabilization to the Republic was that it achieved 
quick results and was relatively easy to apply. The traditional ‘railways 
diplomacy’ strategy of South Africa’s Department of Foreign Affairs had 
‘taken a beating’ at the hands of the military in the 1980s. But it was 
unlikely that South Africa would use ‘total sanctions’ against the smaller 
states: it preferred non-aggression pacts such as Nkomati which South 
Africa could publicise as giving it a legitimate and recognised role in the 
region. 

Jesmond Blumenfeld spoke about South Africa’s economic hegemony in 
the region, though there were also important elements of interdependence in 
the relationships. On the one hand, South Africa was the major export 
outlet and import source for the three states. Lesotho was wholly reliant on 
South Africa’s transport system and was heavily dependent on remittances 
from migrant workers. But, on the other hand, the regional market in 
merchandized trade was highly beneficial to South Africa’s balance of 
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payments: South Africa’s surplus with the SADCC states was greater than 
its merchandized trade deficit with the rest of the world. SADCC’s 
expressed purpose is to reverse the situation, but the Republic has so far 
prevented significant change through destabilization policies in the region. 

Turning to sanctions against South Africa and their probable conse- 
quences for Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland, Dr Blumenfeld pointed out 
that the effectiveness of sanctions would depend on the frontline states, even 
if they themselves were excused from applying them. The problem was 
that political and economic imperatives were in conflict. Theintegration of 
the economies was close and continuing. Sanctions would mean, for 
example, an immediate fall in the states’ revenue from the Southern African 
Customs Union, and a fall in the Rand’s exchange rate would have parallel 
effects in the Common Monetary Area. South Africa regarded the front- 
line states as a potential ‘escape route’ if sanctions were imposed. 
SADCC’s response to this was correct: to aim for economic independence 
fromthe Republic. But, until this happened, the smaller states, chief pros- 
pects for development lay, paradoxically in greater trade with South Africa. 
In economic terms the SACU could be seen to benefit Botswana, Lesotho 
and Swaziland, although in political terms SACU gave credence to South 
Africa in the region. The Lesotho Highlands Water Project was an 
example of interdependence as well as hegemony. South African capital 
profited from the enterprise since there was a ‘massive leakage’ of investment 
funds back to South African business. But Lesotho would benefit from 
having its own hydro-electric power scheme involving an improved econ- 
omic infra-structure. Decoupling South Africa from its neighbours would 
be a mammoth task. 

The discussion that followed the overviews was both lengthy and lively. 
Recent economic sanctions taken against Lesotho had very quickly led to the 
coup. Did this not serve to qualify the idea that short, sharp military action 
was more effective in bringing the neighbouring states into line than econ- 
omic sanctions? On the question of leakage of aid funds into the South 
African economy, allegations of corrupt practice in Lesotho had to be com- 
pared with the economic rationality exhibited in Botswana. It was import- 
ant not to generalise about Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland on the basis of 
experience of one or other of the three countries. An overview based on the 
development of South African policy towards the countries was very useful 
provided that it is borne in mind that policy action and reaction with each 
country will exhibit differences as well as similarities. 

Colin Murray spoke on Lesotho’s dependence and vulnerability in the 
1970s and 1980s, focussing on trends in the employment of migrant labour. 
Lesotho supplies about 20 per cent of South Africa’s mine labour force, and 
is the largest foreign supplier. While the average numbers in employment 
have remained steady since the ‘internalization’ of South African mine 
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recruitment in the mid-1970s, the effect of another significant trend, ‘stabil- 
ization’, has been an overall decline in the size of the mine labour force 
recruited from Lesotho. Thus dependence within Lesotho on mine labour 
remittances has both narrowed and intensified since the mid-1970s. The 
consequences has been internal differentiation, a massive escalation of youth 
employment and a sharp increase in social and political tensions. The pro- 
cesses reflect increasing vulnerability to South African destabilization, 
which partly explains the coup of January 1986. 

The strategic options open to the Lesotho government are narrow. On 
the one hand, reducing migration dependence is an indispensable condition 
of the country’s achieving a degree of effective autonomy in its political, 
social and economic development. On the other hand, whether cautiously 
adopted by Lesotho or unilaterally imposed by South Africa, steps taken 
towards reducing migration dependence must exacerbate, certainly in the 
short term and probably also in the longer term, the connected crises of 
poverty and unemployment. 

Charles Harvey spoke to a paper prepared jointly with Stephen R. Lewis 
Jr., entitled ‘Southern African Interdependence: its effects on SADCC and 
on Botswana’. The stress was on the growing interdependence of the 
Botswana and South African economies. Economic development in 
Botswana over twenty years of independence had modified the initial 
extreme poverty and dependence of Botswana on South Africa to the extent 
that the country was now an important market for South African goods. 

If additional international sanctions on South Africa lead to a further 
winding down of the South African economy, then it would be in the 
interests of South Africa to increase trade with SADCC countries rather 
than to impose crippling counter-sanctions, However, it would be wrong 
to conclude that the South African government would necessarily behave in 
an economically rational way. Botswana could be used as an economic 
hostage. Transport and appropriate transport capacity (especially for beef 
exports) would be the overwhelming problem for Botswana in the event ofa 
border closure. The Botswana Government had already invested in 
increased capacity for oil and grain storage, domestic self-sufficiency in elec- 
tricity supply and in airport capacity but scope for further measures was 
limited. 

The initial responses were gloomy as the prospects of the small countries 
as economic hostages in a sanctions—counter-sanctions scenario were mulled 
over. Discussion, once again, spilled over into the southern African region 
as a whole, with questions being raised about route capacities and ‘natural’ 
routes to the sea. However, the interdependence theme was taken up and 
the possibility put forward of continued economic stability in Botswana 
being protected by mutual dependence as well as skillful diplomatic 
footwork by Botswana in the region and internationally. 
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John Daniel spoke on the ‘Swazi State in the Context of South African 
Destabilization’. He pointed out that the Swazi experience of colonization 
was dissimilar to that of Botswana and Lesotho and similar to what had taken 
place in colonial Zimbabwe—extensive land alienation, white settlement 
and the development of industrial enterprise under foreign control. The 
Swazi aristocracy had adapted fairly quickly to the colonial economy and 
had, indeed, collaborated in ways that helped reinforce their material well- 
being. Currently, the Swazi state was run by an aristocratic class, gathered 
round the monarchy and using the Tibiyo fund to consolidate economic 
gains. Since Independence, British capital investment had been steadily 
replaced by South African interests in every sector of the economy except 
sugar. It was not in the interests of the ruling class to be sympathetic 
towards the ANC whose modernistic and socialist orientation was antitheti- 
cal to the interests of traditionalists. Since 1972, the monarchy has had an 
effective monopoly of political power and the Swazi state stood, by choice, in 
a collaborative relationship with South African capital and with the South 
African government. 

The paper provoked lively discussion on many of the issues raised. 
Given a general orientation to class analysis in the paper, what was the role of 
class consciousness in the analysis? Further, given the idea of the collabor- 
ative state, how did Swaziland stand in relation to SADCC and how did 
other SADCC members see Swaziland? If sensitive international capital 
was relocating in Swaziland, what rôle would Swaziland be likely to play in 
the context of economic sanctions and counter sanctions? 

As the conference had dealt with a number of issues raising questions of 
the usefulness of dealing with the three countries as if they shared common 
problems, Willie Henderson made some brief, concluding statements. He 
pointed to the importance of aristocratic leadership (in one form or another) 
in the immediate pre and post independence period in each country and to 
the alternative paths that independent politics had taken since then. 
Bechuanaland had been seen as the least likely to succeed politically, but 
modern Botswana had essentially been an economic and political success. 
The contrasts amongst dominant party politics in Botswana, aristocratic 
government (post 1972) in Swaziland and continued unconstitutionality in 
Lesotho, were considerable. 

Each state was economically vulnerable but stood in various kinds of 
economic and political relationships with South Africa. It was clear to all 
that fundamental economic and political dislocation would be the inevitable 
consequence of any sustained economic destabilization. It was not clear 
why South Africa would choose to implement such a strategy against 
Swaziland and Botswana. Recent military intervention, though aimed at 
influencing white, domestic opinion in South Africa, nonetheless had as its 
aim a specific objective: modification of any ANC presence in neighbouring 
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countries. This was a policy of destabilization but, serious infringement of 
sovereignty though it was, it was nevertheless of a different order from what 
had recently been experienced in Lesotho and which, in turn, was different 
from the security situation currently being faced by the government in 
Mozambique. It was wholly appropriate that the final paper had raised 
the question of the nature of the Swazi state. The vulnerability of ali 
three states has been a long-standing issue in the literature. The High 
Commission Territories as South Africa’s hostages had been a theme argued 
about in the early sixties. Were the present circumstances different in 
degree or in kind to what had prevailed over the last twenty years, particu- 
larly for Botswana, given the uncertainties and incursions faced there during 
the final years of war in Zimbabwe? 

The point made by Colin Murray was reinforced: there was a need to 
bring into closer contact those academics who monitored internal political 
and economic change in South Africa and those interested in Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland. Even within the group interested in the three 
countries, few, if any, had a detailed working knowledge of all of them. 
This in itself might be saying something about common themes in their 
political, social and economic development. 

Willie Henderson 
Tan Henderson 


Africa and the World: a new Journal 


A new quarterly on contemporary African Affairs has been founded. It is 
published by New Frontier Publishers and is edited by Chuba Okadigbo 
with the assistance of an Editorial Advisory Board which includes several 
distinguished African and Afro-American scholars. The Journal is 
intended to serve as a forum for Africanist scholars and professionals to 
debate and discuss matters of vital concern to Africa and its peoples. The 
editor is keen to receive papers, which should not exceed 5,000 words, on 
topics of contemporary significance to Africa and the diaspora. They 
should be sent to Dr Chuba Okadigbo, Africa and the World, 119 Abbots 
Gardens, London N2 OJJ or to the Associate Editors, Africa and the World, 
2802 Weller Road, Silver Spring, Maryland 20906, USA. 


Africa-Pacific Comparative Conference, La Trobe University, 
23-26 August 1988 


The African Research Institute and the Research Centre for South West 
Pacific Studies, La Trobe University, are organizing a major international 
comparative conference on Africa and the Pacific, to be held at La Trobe 
University in August, 1988. The conference has been endorsed as a 
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Bicentennial Activity and will be held in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the African Studies Association of Australia and the Pacific 
(AFSAAP). 

There are many similarities and intriguing contrasts in the experience of 
colonial and post-colonial societies in Africa and the Pacific. 

The two major colonial powers, Britain and France, exercised sovereignty 
in both, resulting in a transfer of personnel and policies between the two 
regions. Yet despite these common experiences, there are a range of differ- 
ences which cannot be explained simply in terms of geography. To what 
extent are these differences fundamental and ongoing? What light can be 
shed upon the present and possible future developments within both regions 
through careful comparative analyses? What significance can be attributed 
to the roles of Australia and New Zealand, as sub-imperial powers in the 
Pacific, and their subsequent relations with the independent states of Africa 
and the Pacific? As Australia and New Zealand continue to define their role 
in the Pacific and in the Commonwealth (of which a significant proportion 
are African and Pacific island states), these questions and others raised at the 
conference will become increasingly important. 

The conference will be organized around a core of clearly defined com- 
parative panels with invited speakers examining such issues as: methodolo- 
gies for the reconstruction of pre-contact and contact histories of Africa and 
the Pacific; the colonial experience in Africa and the Pacific; the processes of 
decolonization in Africa and the Pacific, including the role of Australia and 
New Zealand; the significance of the French presence in Africa and the 
Pacific; economic development; the exploitation of human and natural 
resources in Africa and the Pacific; uses and abuses of aid in Africa and the 
Pacific; post-independence stability in Africa and the Pacific; demographic 
changes in Africa and the Pacific; comparabilities and transfer of Australian, 
and more generally Western, technologies in Africa and the Pacific; 
comparative anthropology of Africa and the Pacific. 

In addition, the African Research Institute, in cooperation with the 
Christensen Fund and the Museum of Victoria, is planning to mount an 
exhibition of contemporary and indigenous Yoruba culture, to complement 
the University Museum’s existing Melanesian display. The Yoruba exhi- 
bition will be curated by Ulli Beier and will open at La Trobe during the 
conference before going on tour in Australia. 

Inquiries regarding the Conference should be directed to: Dr David 
Dorward, African Research Institute, La Trobe University, Bundoora, 
Victoria 3083, Australia. 


Conservation of Ecosystems: flora and fauna in Nigeria 


The Nigerian Conservation Foundation and the UK Branch of the Nigerian 
Field Society are holding a special meeting on ‘Conservation of ecosystems: 
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flora and fauna in Nigeria’ at Corpus Christi College, University of 
Cambridge and the African Studies Centre, Free School Lane, Cambridge 
on 8 and 9 July 1988. Those interested should write to Dr R. W. J. Keay, 
38 Birch Grove, Cobham, Surrey, KT 11 2HR. 


Women, Family, State and Economy in Africa: a call for papers 


Signs: Fournal of Women in Culture and Society is seeking papers and 
research reports based on recent field and/or archival work that consider the 
interactive relationship between changes in the lives of specific groups, 
classes, or communities of African women and one of the following: 1) 
changing family composition, structure and well being; 2) state policies and 
interventions as they impact women’s lives, activities and options; and 3) 
economic change and development, whether formulated in the context of 
regional, national, or international forces. 

Interested authors should contact one of the following before sending 
the manuscript to Signs (closing date 30 September 1988): Bolanle Awe, 
Institute for African Studies, University of Ibadan, Ibadan, Nigeria; Susan 
Geiger, Women’s Studies, 492 Ford Hall, 224 Church Street SE, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455, USA; Nina Mba, History Department, 
University of Lagos, Akoka, Lagos, Nigeria; Ruth Meena, WRDP, PO Box 
35042, University of Dar es Salaam, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania; Marjorie 
Mbilinyi, Avenue Wellington 150, 1180, Brussels, Belgium; or Peg Strobel, 
Women’s Studies Program, 4075 C Behavioural Science Building, M/C 360, 
PO Box 4348, Chicago, Illinois 60680, USA. 


Race and Class in the 20th Century: patterns of exploitation in 
capitalist society 

A conference on this topic is being held at St Catherine’s College, Oxford 
on 30-31 January 1988. All enquiries should be sent to Dwight Middleton, 
Oxford Centre for African Studies, 24-5 Walton Crescent, Oxford OX1 2JG. 


Town planning in Africa 

A conference on this theme is being arranged by the Development Planning 
Unit, University College, London in collaboration with the African Studies 
Association of the UK, to be held in July 1988 at the Development Planning 
Unit. Papers are invited concerning particular towns and cities which, 
among them, explore a range of issues about governmental efforts to plan 
arrangements of land uses and buildings. Contact, with a brief statement 
of the substance of the proposed paper, Michael Mattingly, Development 
Planning Unit, 9 Endsleigh Gardens, London WCIH OED. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 
AFRICA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM. 


THERE HAS TO MY knowledge been no comprehensive single-author survey of 
African international relations since Zartman’s International Relations in the 
New Africa was published in 1966.! Not that the subject has suffered from 
any lack of interest. A steady stream of conflicts and crises has kept it in the 
news, while African scholars especially have often been drawn more to the 
international scene than to the potentially more hazardous subject of dom- 
estic politics. The resulting literature has, however, almost exclusively 
taken the form of edited volumes, specialized monographs, and polemical 
contributions to debate. Between them, these have broadly covered the 
field, with a considerable range of material on Africa’s major crises (the 
Congo, the Nigerian civil war, the Horn, southern Africa), its international 
institutions (notably the Organization of African Unity (OAU) and the 
major regional groupings), its relationships with the superpowers and for- 
mer colonial metropoles, and more recently on general issues such as famine, 
armaments and debt. Among individual country studies, the material on 
Nigeria eclipses that on other African states, reflecting not only its wealth 
and population, but also the growth of an international relations industry in 
its numerous universities. Nigeria is the sole African state which can be 
said to have a community of scholars, rather than a few individuals, con- 
cerned with international relations, and a high proportion of African writers 
in the field are either Nigerian, or (like the Sierra Leonean Amadu Sesay, 
editor of two of the volumes reviewed here) teach in Nigerian institutions. 
Studies of other states, apart from a few monographs, are available mostly as 
journal articles or contributions to edited collections. The pieces, in short, 
are available: it is the overall picture that is missing. 

It is a picture not supplied by any of the eight volumes reviewed here.” 
All published between 1984 and 1987, these comprise two monographs, one 
multi-authored introductory text, and five edited collections. Between 
them, they are the work of precisely fifty authors, twenty of them African; 
among leading scholars in the field, only Olajide Aluko of Ife, doyen of 
the Nigerian school, is unrepresented. Setting aside the two monographs, 
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1l. I.W. Zartman, International Relations in the New Africa (Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
1966). A. A. Mazrui, Africa’s International Relations (Heinemann, 1977) should also be 
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the remaining six volumes all cover overlapping ground. Though one 
concentrates on southern Africa and one on Africa and Europe, these are 
both subjects discussed in several of the more general collections. Africa’s 
regional and continental organizations receive a good deal of attention, 
including those like the Commonwealth, the Francophone community and 
the Lome Conventions which link Africa with the outside world. Most of 
Africa’s recent flashpoints, including Chad, Western Sahara, the Horn and 
of course southern Africa rate at least one chapter. There are a few gaps: 
nothing on non-alignment or Arab-African relations or on general issues 
such as famine or debt;? nor is there anything on the actual process of foreign 
policy making, a subject which Aluko has made peculiarly his own. But 
broadly speaking, they cover the ground. 

Taken as a whole, they are a frankly disappointing bunch. The number 
of contributions which take an analytical approach to their subject matter, 
and have something interesting and original to say about it, is dispiritingly 
small. Several others do a workmanlike job, but many do not even do that, 
and, trying to cover a large subject in a small number of pages, are reduced to 
repeating familiar (and often specious) generalizations. There are useful 
bits and pieces here and there, but I could not honestly recommend a single 
volume among the eight as indispensable; and the collection as a whole does 
not convey vastly more understanding than is to be gained from a regular 
reading of African Affairs, in which (as it happens) a high proportion of the 
better recent articles on African international relations are to be found. On 
this dampening note, let me move to the individual volumes. 

The perils of overgeneralization are at their greatest in the one book which 
does try to be comprehensive: Ojo, Orwa and Utete’s African International 
Relations. Designed largely as a text for teaching international relations to 
African students, it reasonably devotes its first two chapters to a broad 
discussion of the discipline as a whole, but in the process reduces the space 
available for dealing specifically with Africa. Chapters on foreign policy 
and the developing state, and on Africa and the global economy, cover 


2. David A. Dickson, United States Foreign Policy towards Sub-Saharan Africa: change, 
continuity & constraint (University Press of America, New York, 1985); Robert Jaster, Southern 
Africa: regional security problems and prospects (Gower for International Institute of Strategic 
Studies, Aldershot, 1985): Domenico Mazzeo, African Regional Organizations (Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1984); Olatunde J. C. B. Ojo, D. K. Orwa and C. M. B. Utete. 
African International Relations (Longman, London, 1985); R. I. Onwuka and A. Sesay, The 
Future of Regionalism in Africa (Macmillan, London, 1985); Amadu Sesay, Africa and Europe: 
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and Janice N. Brownfoot, Africa in World Politics: changing perspectives (Macmillan, London, 
1987); I. William Zartman, Ripe for Resolution: conflict and intervention in Africa (Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1985). 

3. For a review of recent books on famine, see Paul Richards, ‘The Politics of Famine: some 
recent literature’, African Affairs, 86, (January 1987), pp. 111-116; on debt, see Trevor Parfitt 
and Stephen Riley, “The International Politics of African Debt’, Political Studies, 35 (March 
1987), pp. 1-17. 
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essential ground without adequately analysing why foreign policy should be 
so important to small, weak and dependent states, or what freedom of action 
such states have in the international system. The obligatory chapter on 
African unity falls into the common fault of writing more about the oft- 
rehearsed origins of Pan-africanism than the actual working of the OAU 
after 1963; and the central chapters, on African relations with the super- 
powers, ex-colonial powers and United Nations, and on the sources of con- 
flict between African states themselves, rate no more than ten pages apiece. 
The final chapter on regional cooperation runs in contrast to nearly forty 
pages, including substantial sections on the East African Community (EAC) 
and the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS), and 
indicating a level of interest which is likewise reflected in two of the other 
volumes reviewed here. As a pioneering attempt to outline the field it 
deserves sympathy, and each chapter is accompanied by a useful list 
of further readings, all too many of which, sadly, are unlikely to be 
available in most African universities. But the volume as a whole 
remains unsatisfactory, and especially (and here multiple authorship may 
well be partly to blame) it lacks that coherent and conceptually guided 
approach to its subject which is at its most essential in a short introductory 
text. 

The Wright and Brownfoot volume, Africa in World Politics, though pub- 
lished in 1987, consists of papers given at a conference at the Commonwealth 
Institute in London in 1984, and is heavily constrained by its origins as a set 
of short talks to a general audience. Several of the contributions are little 
more than potboilers delivered in haste (it is alarming to find Colin Legum, 
of all people, referring to the Israeli occupation of Sinai in the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli war), and even the better authors have difficulty in saying anything 
very useful within the format into which they have been squeezed. The 
most thoughtful by quite some way is James Mayall’s discussion of the 
‘diplomatic malaise’ in post-colonial Africa, which provides the only 
attempt in all eight volumes to situate African international relations firmly 
(however briefly) in the structure of the post-colonial state; from this start- 
ing point, he is able to make very worthwhile points about the nature of the 
OAU, the ‘breakdown of the ideological ceasefire’ in Africa since the mid- 
1970s, and especially the awkward role of Islam within a heavily state- 
centred regional system. It is refreshing too, to find the South African 
National Party described as ‘an extraordinarily successful modernising 
“nationalist ” movement’. Among other papers, Phoebe Kornfeld-Ulmet 
usefully warns us not to expect too much of the ‘systemic elixirs’ for African 
economies presented by the Brandt report of the Lomé Conventions, 
although she rather spoils the effect by a flattering reference to the OAU’s 
own Lagos Plan of Action, which has some claim to qualify as the least likely 
elixir of the lot. And Arthur Kilgore’s chapter on the Western Sahara (at 
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twenty-four pages, by far the longest contribution) provides a useful dis- 
cussion of Maghreb relations. But the scrappiness of the collection as a 
whole is indicated by the inclusion of three papers (lumped into a section 
under the optimistic title ‘Development and Change’), which have 
nothing whatever to do with the rest of the volume; and overall, I would 
question whether it was really worth publishing. 

There are over fifty independent states in Africa (including the islands), 
most of which are small, poor, and weak; it is therefore unsurprising that 
much of the continent’s diplomacy should be conducted through multi- 
national organisations, or that states should seek through myriad co- 
operation and integration schemes to compensate for their weaknesses as 
separate units. The study of the resulting continental and subcontinental 
institutions likewise accounts for quite a large part of the African inter- 
national relations industry, and for two of the volumes reviewed here, in 
addition to individual contributions to the others. Onwuka and Sesay’s 
collection on The Future of Regionalism in Africa, and Mazzeo’s on African 
Regional Organizations, cover very similar ground. Both have chapters on 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) and the OAU, 
the African Development Bank (ADB) and the African Development Fund 
(ADF), ECOWAS (compared in Onwuka & Sesay with the francophone 
CEAO, in Mazzeo with the EEC), the EAC, the Union Douaniére et 
Economique de |’Afrique Centrale (QDEAC), and the Southern African 
Development Coordination Conference (SADCC). Onwuka and Sesay 
have additional chapters on the ECOWAS defence pact, the Mano River 
Union (MRU), and the Southern African Customs Union (SACU); 
Mazzeo on Africa and the United Nations, and the Organisation Commune 
Africaine et Malagche (OCAM). 

For my money, Mazzeo’s is the stronger collection, though the outstand- 
ing individual contribution is by Ravenhill in Onwuka and Sesay. 
Mazzeo’s own contribution on the EAC trenchantly dismisses the applica- 
bility of European-style integration (based on high industrialization and 
hostility to nationalism) to unindustrialised African states in which nation- 
building is a top priority; indeed the comment in his conclusion that 
strengthening national autonomy is the key objective of third world regional 
cooperation hits the nailonthe head. Isebill Gruhn writes in both volumes 
on that shadowy and depressing institution, the ECA; in Onwuka and Sesay, 
she discusses its relationship with the OAU, while in Mazzeo, more interest- 
ingly, she compares its two Executive Secretaries, Robert Gardiner and 
Adebayo Adedeji, with one another and with the vastly different approach 
taken by Raul Prebisch in its Latin American counterpart. Though 
Adedeji has been a tireless lobbyist for African development, she concludes 
that ‘the bureaucratic malaise within the organization and its functional 
ineffectiveness show no visible signs of improvement’. It is hard to 
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disagree. Among other contributions to the Mazzeo collection, Lynn 
Mytelka uses the case of UDEAC to present an effective argument on the 
failure of regional integration, and Peter Meyns does a straightforward and 
effective job on the SADCC. In Onwuka & Sesay, Robert Henderson 
provides a correspondingly useful piece on SACU, which is all the more 
welcome in that, as a South African dominated institution, it does not attract 
the same attention as organizations which can be placed within the more 
glamorous framework of African liberation and self-reliance. 

A depressingly high proportion of writing on African international organ- 
isations, both in these volumes and elsewhere, rests however on wishful 
thinking and a straightforward refusal to analyse. For gallows humor, it 
is hard to beat the scenario in Tom Imobighe’s chapter on the ECOWAS 
defence pact (Onwuka and Sesay, p. 118), in which he suggests that the 
success of the ECOWAS industrialisation programme may prompt military 
intervention from hostile (implicitly Western European) industrial powers, 
or indeed from apartheid South Africa. A similar sense of unreality per- 
vades much of the discussion of economic integration. Time and again, for 
example, Africa’s ‘vast natural resources’ are contrasted with its present 
poverty, and the combination used to present an argument for self-sufficient 
development in place of external dependence. Nowhere is anyone pre- 
pared to say that Africa is desperately poor in almost all those resources — 
and especially the agricultural ones— on which a strategy of continental 
development would have to rest; or that the resources in which Africa is 
comparatively rich, notably a number of specialised minerals, are of value 
only when exploited on behalf of highly sophisticated industrial economies. 
Equally absent is any hard-headed argument on the prospect of political 
integration. Almost every chapter on the OAU, for example, and most 
explicitly Matthews in the Mazzeo volume, berates the ineffectiveness of the 
organisation and calls for it to be given ‘teeth’, most often by making its 
resolutions ‘binding’ on its members. Bukarambe in the Jaster volume 
suggests that resolutions be given ‘a more binding character’, and Sesay in 
Africa and Europe hopes for ‘structural reform’ to make it more ‘virile’, while 
Orwa writes of the need to transform it ‘from a functional organization to a 
political authority’. Yet there is no discussion of how this strengthening of 
the OAU could be achieved, without prompting the speedy collapse of an 
organisation which was founded on the principle of state sovereignty and has 
faced severe challenge to its very survival whenever it has threatened the 
individual interests of its members. Any set of prescriptions for inte- 
gration which does not start from an appraisal of the political and economic 
structure of African states, and the intimate connections between state 
survival and external dependence, is built on the sand. 

In this company, John Ravenhill’s chapter in Onwuka and Sesay on ‘the 
future of regionalism in Africa’ comes as a blessed relief. He states bluntly 
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that ‘Africa is uniquely ill-suited for regional integration’, at least in the form 
of common market arrangements, and the ‘the more grandiose the design of 
the regional scheme, the greater the likelihood of its failure’. The much- 
trumpeted ECOWAS is viewed as a throwback which takes virtually no 
account of the lessons of the past twenty years, a path equally blindly 
followed by the OAU’s ludicrous Lagos Plan of Action. In contrast, he has 
kind words for SADCC, set up in the most unpromising circumstances 
under the shadow of South African destabilisation, which makes no high- 
flown claims for integration and employs no massive bureaucracy, but 
instead seeks functional cooperation in specific areas between sovereign 
states. 

The claim of the ‘moderate’ African states from the early 1960s onwards, 
that African unity could best be achieved through a slow process of func- 
tional integration, was always, I suspect, a cop-out, designed to preserve 
state sovereignty at all costs, while making an appropriate nod in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing rhetoric of unity. And even if it was not so then, the 
experiences of the EAC, ECOWAS and OAU have certainly shown it to 
be sonow. These never had any chance of achieving unity, because the 
demands of integration, with their inevitable implications for the uneven 
distribution of economic resources on the one hand, and political power on 
the other, were always going to founder on the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual state and on the interests of the governing groups entrenched behind 
it. One way out, embodied in SADCC, is to retreat to limited agreements 
between states. Another, which deserves at least some consideration 
among a mass of contributions on regionalism in Africa, is to return to 
Nkrumah’s maxim, ‘seek ye first the political kingdom’, and ask whether the 
prior imposition of political unity might provide the essential starting point. 
Africa’s most populous state, Nigeria, was after all created by conquest, first 
by the British and then by the federal forces in the civil war; and insofar as its 
external power and internal development can be ascribed to its size (an 
assumption by no means so evident now as it would have seemed at the 
height of the oil boom a decade ago), one might argue that forcible merger is 
the only way to achieve them. 

The problem with this scenario, of course, is that the larger African 
states have been hard put to maintain their own coherence, let alone conquer 
their neighbours; and that to do even that, they have often had to rely on 
external patrons who, in keeping with international rules of behaviour most 
stridently upheld by the African states themselves, have overwhelmingly 
supported the maintenance of existing states and boundaries. African 
regional powers have persistently failed to emerge. The Nigerian hubris of 
a few years ago, replete with references to ‘leadership role’ and ‘regional 
giant’, has vanished from the books reviewed here. Libyan dreams of a 
Sahelian empire are way beyond the capacities of a state with no more thana 
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few million people. The sole African state with the requisite power is the 
Republic of South Africa, which is certainly willing enough to exercise 
military force against its neighbours, but which has for its objective only the 
creation of a cordon insanitaire behind which to protect its own peculiar 
domestic political structure. As Dennis Austin argues in Africa and 
Europe, Africa’s boundaries are likely to stay where they are. 

This volume, published to commemorate the centenary of the Berlin con- 
ference, is useful mostly for its surveys of the post-colonial relationships 
between Africa and its three main European colonisers, Britain (by James 
Mayall), France (by Daniel Bach), and Portugal (by Fola Soremekun). 
The last of these, covering less familiar ground that the other two, is 
especially welcome, and aptly sketches the tensions between Portugal’s 
desire to establish normal post-colonial relationships on the one hand, and 
the unhappy legacy of Portuguese colonialism on the other, symptomised by 
the support given by Portuguese returnees to the MNR in Mozambique. 
The inclusion of the Soviet Union in a survey of Eur-African relations is also 
an imaginative stroke, and James Mulira’s chapter is the only piece on the 
Soviet role in Africa in all eight books reviewed here. Regrettably, it is 
marred by serious misconceptions, especially on the economic side. It is 
simply not true that ‘the pro-Soviet African states have received massive 
economic aid’, or that ‘Soviet influence in Angola and in the Horn has 
enabled Moscow to establish strong economic and trade ties’. The level of 
Soviet military assistance to its protegés has on the other hand been quite 
remarkable and may lend support to the argument, by Jinmi Adisa and 
Adigun Agbaje, that Africa is strategically ‘indispensable’ to Western 
Europe. This however is a knife which cuts both ways. While the ‘indis- 
pensability’ thesis in principle allows greater African leverage on European 
powers, it has also been invoked to justify French intervention in Zaire or 
Chad and is readily used by South African spokesmen who treat strategic 
minerals and the Cape route as reasons at least for tacit European acceptance 
of apartheid. 

Another chapter which raises more arguments than it answers is a hostile 
analysis of the Lomé Conventions by S.K.B. Asante, who sees them as 
‘imprisoning’ African states in export-oriented monocultures, and calls 
instead for ‘a relationship based on reciprocity and balance’. Since the 
non-reciprocity of the Conventions was seen by the Afro-Caribbean—Pacific 
states as their major achievement, this raises some important issues; but 
more basic is the question of whether any kind of balanced relationship can 
be fostered between two groups of economies so starkly dissimilar as those of 
Africa and Western Europe. Finally, there is a chapter by Timothy Shaw, 
one of three in the collections reviewed here, (the others being in Onwuka 
and Sesay, and in Wright and Brownfoot); there are, as one would expect, 
bright ideas in all of them; but all rapidly dashed off, ill thought out, and 
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encased in jargon — monuments to the advisability of doing less, and doing 
it properly. 

Robert Jaster’s collection on southern Africa is densely printed at two 
columns to a page. And despite an introduction and conclusion which 
bring the narrative up to the Nkomati accord in March 1984, most of it was 
written much earlier and not subsequently revised: the first two chapters 
seem to date from 1979, the other three from mid-1982. Nor does it at any 
point carry much analytical weight. But its first three chapters, one by 
Garrick Utley on United States policy in southern Africa, and the other two 
by Jaster himself on South African security policy and on the security role of 
the Front Line States, have enormous virtue of being long enough to present 
a good deal of detailed information. In the collection of eight books, this 
one, and to some extent Zartman’s, are the only two to be much use for basic 
source materials. And while a chapter on US policy written before the 
Zimbabwe settlement is largely ancient history, Jaster’s two chapters are still 
relevant to current concerns. His assessment of the prospects for peace 
and development in the region after the Zimbabwe settlement has erred 
in the event, on the optimistic side, but his argument for the need for 
Western cooperation with the Front Line States remains as cogent as ever. 
Christopher Coker, in a brief and angry piece on South African destabilis- 
ation policies, does not go into the same level of detail, but his views have 
been more than adequately borne out by events. A short chapter on the OAU 
by Bukar Bukarambe, finally, has nothing much to say about southern 
Africa, and seems to have wandered in from another collection. 

The two ‘real books’ on the list, by Dickson and Zartman, are both of 
American origin, and illustrate a marked tendency for US writers (including 
also Utley in the Jaster volume) to be concerned not so much with Africa in 
itself, as with Africa as a field of operations for US policymakers. Some of 
this concern may reflect the fact that US policy is a good deal more interest- 
ing and important than, for example, British; for the citizens of a super- 
power, the politics ofall the world becomes, in a sense, their politics. Much 
of it likewise derives from the sources offunding. Itis symptomatic of both 
these points that the Dickson book forms the eighteenth volume in a series 
entitled American Values Projected Abroad, and is funded by the Exxon 
Foundation. Equally important, it suggests that the close links between 
US academics and the foreign policy establishment, often the envy of their 
British colleagues, are far from an unmixed blessing. Academics get 
dragged into policy debate, as ‘regionalists’ or ‘globalists’, supporters or 
opponents of sanctions against South Africa, or whatever the issue of the 
moment may be; and they can then easily lose sight of the fact that their 
primary function is to provide understanding rather than advice. Indeed, 
ever since Chester Crocker was whisked out of Georgetown University to 
become Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs in the Reagan 
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administration, apparently on the strength of a single article in the journal 
Foreign Affairs,* one can only suspect some writings of being in effect job 
applications under academic cover. 

Some of these concerns are raised by William Zartman’s Ripe for 
Resolution. Zartman, of course, is a scholar of justifiably high reputation, 
and this is no mere tract for the times. His analysis of the four African 
conflicts which form the core of the book— Western Sahara, Ogaden, 
Shaba, and Namibia—is sophisticated and well-informed; placing the 
Cabora Bassa dam in Angola (p. 199) is a most uncharacteristic lapse. The 
chapter on Namibia is the longest and most useful, especially for its original 
material on the Western Contact Goup negotiations, but all four have some- 
thing interesting to say. He views the causes of conflict as overwhelmingly 
indigenous, though they may be escalated by external intervention of arms 
supply, and is properly cautious about the prospects for their resolution. 
His central concern, nonetheless, is for the resolution of African conflicts by 
external mediation, and implicitly by the United States; and this concern 
colours the whole book and the way in which he looks at the conflicts them- 
selves. His discussion is built on the idea of ‘ripeness’, that there is a critical 
moment in such conflicts when the basis for a settlement is present and 
when a determined external mediator can bring the parties to a successful 
negotiation. The essential skill then lies in picking the moment. 

This idea is pursued with varying degrees of plausibility through the 
four cases, the main problem being one not simply of capturing the elusive 
‘ripeness’, but equally of sketching the basis for any satisfactory settlement 
at all. Where, as in Shaba, a solution can be reached on the basis of the 
standard formula of majority African rule within the inherited colonial 
boundaries, the mediator’s task may consist in little more than finding a 
face-saving device, under which the parties can be induced to accept the 
obvious. In the other three cases, the whole problem derives from the 
refusal of at least one of the parties to accept this formula in the first 
place; and when (on the Ogaden) we are merely informed that ‘wise 
Ethiopian and Somali statesmen, skillful mediators and time will be 
required to find the way’, it is hard to feel that we have got much forrader. 
Most incongrously, too, the one example of external conflict mediation 
in Africa which triumphantly exemplifies Zartman’s approach, the 
Zimbabwe settlement of 1979-80, rates only the briefest mention. Could it 
be that the installation of a Marxist government as the result of British 
mediation provides an example which US policymakers would not find too 
appealing? At all events, a detailed analysis of what made this settlement 
work, especially when contrasted with the Namibian experience, could 
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have told us a great deal about the possibilities and limitations of external 
mediation. 

Another result of the concern for mediation is Zartman’s assumption that 
bilaterally negotiated solutions are likely to be more effective than imposed 
ones. This enables him to make some perfectly valid points about the 
stupidity of US refusal to recognise the MPLA government in Angola, or 
speak to liberation movements, though the same logic would apply to a 
black African rejection of dialogue with South Africa. But it can also be 
argued that there are conflicts (the Nigerian civil war is an obvious 
example) which can be resolved only if one side loses and the other wins; and 
mediation may then be no more than a device for providing combatants with 
a breathing space, before they launch in to the next round. Zartman’s 
analysis of conflict (and this is where he is a his best) would be all the 
more acute if he could dispense with the need to find nostrums for US 
policymakers. 

Dickson, finally, provides a rapid overview of US policy in Africa from the 
Kennedy years up to 1984. Organized by chapters for each presidential 
administration, it is concerned not with the overall relationship, but with 
major foreign policy issues dealt with at the level of the President or the 
Secretary of State; there is never a mention, for example, of the Peace Corps 
or of other aid agencies which for many Africans have represented the US 
relationship on the ground. He plausibly sets out the parameters of US 
policy on Africa: that the continent is not particularly important to the 
United States, which has been largely concerned to contain Soviet influence 
there, and has generally been willing to leave it to Western European powers; 
and that, since US policy is largely insulated from domestic political press- 
ure, itis for the most part formulated by the bureaucracy, and hence displays 
a high level of continuity. He is especially successful in showing the con- 
tinuity between Carter policies which were not so liberal, and Reagan ones 
which were not so conservative, as popular stereotype would suggest. But 
the discussion as a whole is so brief, with usually no more than a single 
paragraph sketch of each major issue under each administration, that it will 
add little to the knowledge of anyone with even a passing interest in the field. 
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Ahmadu Bello, Sardauna of Sokoto: Values and Leadership in Nigeria, by 
John N. Paden. Hodder and Stoughton, 1986. xi+799pp. £19.95 hardback 
and £4.95 paperback. ISBN 0 340 38967 0 and 0 340 38967 2. 


To be editorially restricted to 800 words for reviewing 800 pages is not to allow 
much—even less if one takes one per cent to underscore the point. Yet it is a 
necessary one. How far can the first major biography of the dominant political 
leader of Nigeria’s First Republic be assessed at the ratio of one word per page? 
How fairly can justice be done to author or subject? 

Take the author first. John Paden, named Professor of Political Science at 
America’s Northwestern University and already an eminent scholar in the Northern 
Nigerian context, gives us the outcome of his commissioning by a Northern Nigerian 
Society to write what we are told is the definitive biography of Ahmadu Bello, first— 
and only—Premier of Northern Nigeria from 1954 to 1966 and unchallengeably ‘Mr 
Big’ among the so-called ‘Big Four’ of Nigeria’s leadership during its turbulent 
zamanin siyasa, the political party period of the 1950s and early 1960s. This assign- 
ment Paden has tackled with expectedly skilled scholarship, enviable application, 
and enormous devotion. The result is a blockbuster of over a quarter of a million 
words. Nothing quite like this, in scale, or depth or detail, exists in the field of 
modern African political biography. 

Yet if it is, manifestly and mercifully, neither hagiography nor demonology 
(Paden’s respective ‘flattering’ or ‘muck-raking’ accounts), is it really the life of 
Sardauna? And if it is the life, is it the one which the younger generation of 
Nigerians, ‘who are now looking back to the leadership values he personified’ (and at 
whom it is aimed), will accept as the proper, holistic and definitive version of their 
country’s history? Forgetting any pained surprise at so many typos; leaving aside 
the discomfort of a text written in an irritating, clumsy and at times historically 
misleading present tense, and one frequently carrying more footnotes than text to the 
page (e.g. pp. 39-45, 89 and the unbelievable 398-401 and 503-5); and imagining 
how confused his two-tier readership of general reader and specialist, young and old, 
insider and outsider, may become by his superimposing onto the seven themes of 
the fundamental biographical narrative the scheme of his ‘nomothetic as well as 
idiographic approach’ and his probing of the ‘theoretical question of the factors 
which influence individual values and the way multiple value-systems may change 
over time’, one reaches the end of the marathon breathlessly wondering how totally 
one can endorse the claim that this is the definitive life of the putatively definitive 
Premier of Northern Nigeria. Ifdefinitive means anything, I find myself, for all my 
admiration of John Paden the scholar as well as for my admiration of and relatively 
close association with Sardauna at Kaduna and Zaria over the last eight years of his 
life, slow to accept that here is the be-all and end-all biography of Ahmadu Bello. 
For many, a highly revealing source remains the book written (however gracefully 
ghosted) by Sardauna, My Life (Rayuwata in the Hausa version) twenty-five years 
ago. Paden has written ten times as more; but has he told or taught us five times as 
much about Ahmadu Bello? 

In Nigeria, some reactions suggest that it is the possible political (mis)timing 
which has puzzled, even perturbed. No close observer of the country will quickly 
forget the furore generated by the fiery polemics of what General Garba has called the 
‘January 15th Industry’, as it escalated from ‘Why We Struck’ to ‘Why They Struck’ 
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and ‘Let the Truth be Told’, etc. Just how extraordinarily—but in no way surpris- 
ingly—sensitive this period and the projected image of those political leaders still are 
stands admonitively exemplified in the current commotion over the publication of 
the biographical sketch of Sardauna’s assassin. The Hausa proverb of a bar kaza 
cikin gashinta reminds us of what it may be wisest to do with sleeping dogs. 

I accept that without Sardauna’s charismatic leadership, the North would never 
have reached the status of pre-eminence it did in 1960. But when it came to 
Nigerian unity, I believe that here was a concept where Sardauna had his own 
interpretation and his own priorities. Given the volatile and inflammable nature of 
Nigerian political feelings, now as much as then, twenty years can arguably be too 
slight a period for anyone to hand down a final (‘definitive’) judgement on the leader 
and his life. 

For my part, I shall return again and again to John Paden’s Ahmadu Bello, happily 
and gratefully, often with admiration at the insights and intellectualism and 
occasionally with nostalgia at the memories of a great man grandly invoked. But 
that is in my independent capacity as a consumer. In my conscripted role as a 
reviewer, I cannot exorcise an unworthy feeling that I am unfortunately beset by 
underlying and unwilling reservations. 

St. Antony’s College, 

University of Oxford A. H. M. KIRK-GREEN 


Law, State and the Working Class in Tanzania, by Issa G. Shivji. James 
Currey, London, Heinemann, Portsmouth N.H., and Tanzania Publishing House, 
Dar es Salaam, 1986. xix+268pp. £25 hardback, £9.95 paperback. ISBN 0 
85255 302 1 and 085255 303. X. The Challenge for Tanzania’s Economy, by C. 
George Kahama, T. L. Maliyamkono and Stuart Wells. James Currey, London, 
Heinemann, Portsmouth N.H., and Tanzania Publishing House, Dar es Salaam, 

_ 1986. vi+384pp. £25 hardback, £9.95 paperback. ISBN 0 85255 100 2 and 0 
85255 101 0. 


One of the central paradoxes of Tanzania arises from the clash between its status as 
a ‘progressive’, socialist country striving against unfavourable odds to create a fairer 
society, and the reality of an authoritarian regime, one of whose early political 
achievements was to silence and shackle the trade union movement, and to create a 
legal framework for the suppression of independent activity by organized labour, or 
indeed by anyone else. The absence of a literature which aims to document, let 
alone explain, this contradiction, impoverishes our understanding of post- 
Independence Tanzania, and of the effectiveness of the development strategy it has 
pursued. 

The importance of such an understanding cannot be over emphasised, since 
Tanzania’s approach to a range of issues, including foreign investment, collective 
ownership in agriculture, the IMF, international trade, in short, most major issues 
on the development agenda, is often held to exemplify the path to genuine economic 
independence. Although the result has been economically disastrous, this is 
frequently attributed to external forces beyond Tanzania’s control. Such unillumi- 
nating interpretations of events dominate in the absence of adequate analyses of what 
has actually been happening in Tanzania in the past twenty-five years. 

Issa Shivji’s book makes a major contribution to our understanding of what has 
been happening in Tanzania not just in the last twenty-five years, but also through- 
out the colonial period. Shivji documents the means by which a wage labour force 
was created, its sectoral distribution, its conditions of employment and standard of 
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living. Employers of labour are also examined, from large-scale foreign employers, 
to large and small-scale immigrant employers, and the state. A major argument is 
that, in the early colonial period, wage labour took the form of a semi-proletariat, i.e. 
wage labourers were not fully divorced from their means of production, and therefore 
were not completely dependent on wage labour for their subsistence. This form of 
labour was profitable because some of the costs of reproduction of labour power were 
transferred to the precapitalist peasant economy. However, as Shivji points out, 
this reflected and perpetuated the low level of development of the productive forces. 
With such a form of wage labour, he argues, collective resistance was minimal, 
although desertion and absenteeism werecommon. For the later period, the devel- 
opment and conditions of permanent wage labour are documented, and a detailed 
examination of working class struggles and organization from around the 1930s is 
given. Along the way, changes in the legal framework are discussed in detail— 
relationships between capitalists and workers, and the constraints and constitution of 
trade unions. 

The wave of strikes between 1954 and 1964, straddling the colonial and post- 
colonial periods, involved a dramatic switch in the attitude of TANU: from support 
pre-Independence to outright condemnation afterwards. Gradually strikes were 
curbed and trade unions brought further under state control; finally in 1964, one 
single trade union was established by law, which both destroyed trade unions as 
effective independent organisations, and established organisational control by the 
state over the working class. The first secretary of the new National Union of 
Tanganyika Workers (NUTA) was the Minister of Labour; ‘Smashing of indepen- 
dent trade union organisation was the first sign of the state’s subsequent actions 
which destroyed in effect all organisations outside the state-party structures. Such 
an ominous turn of events passed without much fanfare or comment. Yet it ended 
one of the most important chapters in the history of the Tanzanian working class’ 
(p. 235). 

The scholarly, detailed historico-legal analysis of Tanzania is a valuable addition 
to the literature, but unanswered theoretical problems prevent Shivji from fully 
exploiting the significance of his work. Outside the economic sectors which he 
enumerates, Shivji assumes an homogeneous precapitalist peasantry, implicitly 
unchanging, passively releasing and reabsorbing semi-proletarians in response to 
forces external to it. His unique and highly restrictive definition of proletarian as 
involving ‘permanent divorce from the means of production and lifelong commitment 
to wage labour’ (p. 155, my emphasis) is one which cannot possibly capture the 
complex interrelations between wage labour in enumerated sectors and the dynamics 
of class formation in the countryside. The latter is what is missing. Instead of an 
unchanging, precapitalist peasantry, a process of differentiation, the development 
of capitalism from below, has been occurring, and the interconnections between 
enumerated wage labour and the dynamics of the rural economy, especially the 
growth of unenumerated rural wage labour, need to be integrated into the colonial 
history of Tanzania. 

Related to this problem of attempting to analyse capitalism in Tanzania as an 
island in a precapitalist, peasant sea, there is a further issue: how can Tanzania’s 
current social formation be characterized? Since Shivji stresses the external, 
imperialist character of capitalist development, it is not at all clear how the post- 
Arusha period can be understood. With foreign ownership significantly reduced, 
we are left with a petty-bourgeois state on the one hand, and the presumed homo- 
geneous peasant masses on the other. This is clearly not an adequate basis for 
understanding current political and economic forces. Since non-estate agriculture 
remains dominant in terms of output and employment, the absence of an analysis of 
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its dynamic processes and its class structure has serious political and economic 
implications. 

If this critique applies to Shivji, it applies a fortiori to Kahama, Maliyamkono and 
Wells, who have produced a book full of information, but also full of analytical 
confusions and contradictions. In many respects it is rightly critical of the 
strategies and policies pursued in Tanzania, but many of these criticisms are veiled, 
and some are contradicted. An attempt is made to provide an account of Tanzania’s 
recent economic history, the policies pursued and their effects on major economic 
and social sectors. However, the contradictions and evasions prevent the 
emergence of any coherent analysis of Tanzania’s current crisis and policy options: 
for example, although the centrality of increasing foreign exchange earnings is recog- 
nized, the implications cannot be systematically examined because the economic 
arguments are so confused: ‘None of the trends in export crop production reveal any 
relationship between world market prices and export volumes. Producer prices 
have tended to remain relatively in step with—though only a small proportion 
of—world prices’ (p. 59); aside from the incoherence of this statement, we are told 
that cotton prices as a percentage of world prices were the same in 1971 and 1981, 
i.e. 2-5 per cent! 

Kahama ez al also insist on using equality as a central criterion for judging the 
efficacy of development policies. Declining absolute living standards in Tanzania 
have nullified any movement to greater equality; and it is not even clear from the book 
that greater equality has been achieved. On this, as on all other issues, the authors 
contradict themselves. What can be inferred is the depth of the Tanzanian crisis 
and the degree of absolute impoverishment of the poor, even though we are given no 
framework for understanding the class and gender relations underlying the major 
inequalities which exist. Unfortunately what cannot be deduced is a coherent basis 
for examining the alternative policy options which confront Tanzania now. 

University of Sussex SHEILA SMITH 


African Economic Handbook, by Michael Hodd. Euromonitor Publications, 
London, 1986. 335pp. £45. ISBN 0 86338 088 3. 


This compendium of economic data on the 47 countries south of the Sahara has 
been produced on the strength of the statistical estimates published by the inter- 
national agencies, and especially, since 1979, by the World Bank in its World 
Development Reports. The region as a whole is compared through these quantities 
with such World Bank categories as low-income countries, middle-income countries 
and industrial market economies. Chapters follow on East, West, Central and 
Southern Africa. Each begins with a political and economic survey of the area and 
contains more detailed treatments of three principal countries contained within it— 
for example, Kenya, Sudan and Tanzania in East Africa. A last chapter contains 
forecasts of average annual economic performance in the decade 1985-95. These 
forecasts, which contain alternative projections, are derived from the World Bank 
and are presented for African countries grouped by ‘economic type’ (low-income, 
middle-income, oil exporters), and not, except for South Africa, for individual coun- 
tries. The last 120 pages of the book are a ‘Statistical Fact File’, in which the 
estimates for each of the 47 countries are compared with the corresponding numbers 
for its own sub-region, for sub-Saharan Africa (excluding South Africa) as a whole, 
and for the industrial market economies as a group. 

Most often the estimates are for 1982, but annual series begin in 1974 and are 
frequently continued until 1984. The annual series, and also the projections, are 
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illustrated by diagrams, each of which is unfortunately printed to be about the size of 
alarge postagestamp. Figures ofaggregate output are expressed in US dollars, not 
local currencies. 

Only with respect to these conversions into dollars is any reservation expressed 
about the reliability of the measurements reported. In practice, of course, most of 
the numbers reproduced in the book contain wide margins of error, and to describe 
some of them as measurements is an act of charity. 

It is not easy to understand for what readership the book is intended. One might 
suppose this readership to be in business, for, although the text is informative, it does 
not penetrate analytically much further than the surveys of African countries pro- 
duced by some of the international banks or contained in the various yearbooks on 
Africa. A classification which is provided of countries as stable, moderately stable 
or unstable seems to be the outcome of casual observation rather than refined analy- 
sis. The statistical estimates are easily accessible in other sources, though perhaps 
not as conveniently arranged for some purposes as they are here. They will also 
quickly become, if they have not already become, of historical rather than current 
practical value. Mr Hodd describes as unique features of the book the aggregation 
and weighting of the country data to give the sub-regional data, and the presentation 
of the economic forecasts on sub-regional and ‘economic type’ bases. But it might 
well be asked who, in practice, is interested in the economic structure and per- 
formance of and projections for such constructs as East Africa or low-income 
Africa—or even, indeed, sub-Saharan Africa—as opposed to sovereign states. The 
World Bank and other aid agencies think in such terms, for reasons best known to 
themselves. But does any business, or any government? 

These doubts will not detract from the value of the book to users like the present 
reviewer, when they need to discover at short notice which were the principal trading 
partners of Congo in the early 1980s, what adult literacy rate was claimed for 
Swaziland in 1979, or how the exchange value of the Ghanaian cedi moved in the 
black market between 1974 and 1983. 


University of Birmingham DouGLAs RIMMER 


Military Power and Politics in Black Africa, edited by Simon Baynham. 
Croom Helm, London and Sydney, 1986. xvi+333pp. £19.95. ISBN 07099 
3280 4. 


This is a timely book. Simon Baynham is to be congratulated for editing, and 
Croom Helm for publishing, a wide-ranging volume of original essays on a subject of 
undeniable, and seemingly inexorably increasing, significance. Happily for both 
students and their jaded teachers seeking a summary of, and a way into, an increas- 
ingly diverse literature, the book’s ten chapters are, overall, commendably compre- 
hensive in their coverage. In particular, a nice balance is maintained between 
chapters focusing on the internal ramifications of military politics (four) and those 
highlighting external facets and contents of military force (five). The tenth chapter, 
Baynham’s Introduction, naturally spans both dimensions. In only thirty pages it 
neatly contrives to encompass a brief historical synopsis of post-independence devel- 
opments and a schematical outline of relevant concepts in civil-military relations 
theory, whilst simultaneously underlining key questions and issues raised in each of 
the subsequent chapters. 

Intra-state dimensions are covered by three established ‘names’ in this field, 
Decalo, Welch and Goldsworthy, whilst this section of the book is completed with an 
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interesting essay, by Annette Seegers, on the important topic of the transition 
from irregular guerilla forces into regular armies in Mozambique and Zimbabwe. 
Samuel Decalo’s essay, covering both coups and army rule, disappoints somewhat 
since his position remains substantially unchanged despite the evidence that the 
personalist and idiosyncratic factors he continues to underline predominate only 
in some coups and military regimes. Claude Welch provides a useful chapter on 
military disengagement presenting an inevitably pessimistic theory based on West 
African case studies, and thereby conveniently tying together and making accessible 
his work on a subject he has made very much his own. Similarly, David 
Goldsworthy provides a welcome follow-up to his seminal article (in African Affairs) 
on regional examples of continuing civilian rule, developing a theory of conditional 
civilian control based on the successful operation of a system of personal (not 
personalist) rule. 

Inter-state dimensions are introduced in a brief essay by Dennis Austin who 
sensibly underlines the paradox of the likely durability of Africa’s artificial and 
capricious international boundaries. Two more substantial chapters follow cover- 
ing complementary topics, with Arnold Hughes and Roy May providing a path- 
breaking study of the surprisingly multifarious cross-border activities of Africa’s 
militaries since independence, and Anthony Clayton a careful and comprehensive 
summary of the interventionist activities of non-African powers. Abbot Brayton 
contributes an important revisionist chapter on arms control in the region, underlin- 
ing a pattern of arms acquisition and utilization more restrained than is suggested by 
the over-used concept of militarization. The collection is completed on a sadly 
topical note with an essay from Jack Spence on South Africa’s cross-border military 
activities. All-in-all a very useful volume and one which deserves a wide reader- 
ship. A paperback edition is to be hoped for, at which point a further proof- 
read could remove a few errors in printing which have been overlooked. My main 
criticism is a residual feeling that a conclusion is needed, primarily, I suspect, 
because my reading of this volume leads me to be less pessimistic than its editor 
concerning the future likelihood of the further violent militarization of Africa’s 
international relations. 

Glasgow College of Technology ROGER CHARLTON 


The Unquestionable Right to be Free. Black Theology from South 
Africa, by Itumeleng J. Mosala and Buti Tihagale. Orbis, Maryknoll, New York, 
1986. xvii+206pp. $11.95 paperback. ISBN 0 88344 251 5. Contending 
Ideologies in South Africa, edited by James Leatt, Teho Kneifel and Klaus 
Niirnberger. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 1986. x+318pp. £9.75 paperback. 
ISBN 0 8028 0182 X. 


There is always something new out of black South Africa. The first collection of 
essays was first published by the Skotaville publishing house in Johannesburg. It 
came out of two conferences, in 1983 and 1984, sponsored by a new Black Theology 
Task Force, set up by the Johannesburg-based Institute for Contextual Theology. 

The essays take black theology into a late marriage with marxist analysis as a result 
of its interaction with the surviving stream of black consciousness political thought 
from the 1970s. With the cry of ‘socialism’ going up from the townships, some 
would describe it as a shotgun wedding. Bonganjalo Goba rehearses the dilemma: 
‘We must begin to project the values of our people whose perceptions of blackness are 
reflected in their daily experience of suffering and oppression’. He is not, however, 
‘suggesting that a class analysis is not important’, yet, ‘those who view the black 
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problem as part of the general problem of class oppression make a big mistake—they 
tragically underestimate the uniqueness of the black situation’. He ends by calling 
for a critical development of black theology that encompasses race and class. 

Itumeleng Mosala goes further into marxist categories in a discussion of 
‘traditional’ religion reminiscent of Houtart. His style, referring to the ‘articula- 
tion’ of ‘modes of production’ and, in a second article, applying a ‘materialist biblical 
hermeneutics of liberation’ to the Book of Micah takes black theology firmly out of 
the township and into the seminar room. Buti Tlhagale, no stranger to the groves of 
academe, surprisingly contributes a short critical, and very contemporary, essay on 
the concepts of ‘violence’ and ‘unrest’ used in South Africa. 

Kneifel and Niirnberger’s Contending Ideologies in South Africa, apart from pro- 
viding a useful teaching manual, contains a concise last chapter on ideology and 
theology that supplements the background theme of the Mosala/Tihagale collec- 
tion. The latter illustrates clearly the growth of an academic black theology that 
finds in marxist analysis a helpful tool. Whether such a theology, as Julian Kunnie 
advocates, will be able to empower the embattled people of the townships must 
remain in doubt. For, as Kneifel and Nürnberger illustrate, there is no shortage of 
competitors. 

It is perhaps no accident that the bulk of Lebamang Gebidi’s essay is the history of 
the black struggle. For historical consciousness, far more than religious, is defining 
and will define the allegiances and hopes of black South Africa. 

Catholic Institute for International Relations, 

London IAN LINDEN 


The Road to Zimbabwe, 1890-1980, by Anthony Verrier, Jonathan Cape, 
London, 1986. xiv,364pp. £l6hardback. ISBN 0 22402161 3. 


This book’s most valuable contribution is in its account of the Lusaka Common- 
wealth Summit of 1979 and the Lancaster House Conference of 1980. In this 
crucial period for the birth of Zimbabwe, Lord Carrington and Robert Mugabe 
emerge as the ‘honest and clear-sighted’ politicians who put together a cease-fire, 
a free election, and an independence constitution against opposition from Mrs 
Thatcher (‘ignorant of the realities’... ‘hectoring obstinacy’) and the implacable 
obstructiveness of Ian Smith and the Rhodesian Security Forces, who still controlled 
the greater partofthecountry. Verrier argues that it was a close-run thing, and that 
British governments, Labour and Conservative, had always supported white against 
black in Rodesia, while mouthing platitudes about black rights. 

Verrier’s is an insider’s account, close to ‘sources’ in the Foreign Office and the 
security services. Well-informed and balanced accounts of the roles of officials 
contrast with sustained attacks on politicians, both Conservative and Labour. But 
his revelations about the advice given by the security services provide few surprises. 

The publishers claim this as a ‘revisionist book’ since it debunks ‘the myths of 
British imperialism’ by showing that British governments consistently supported 
white against black in Rhodesia from 1890 to 1980. This claim is misdirected: a 
long line of distinguished works, including those of Richard Gray and Philip 
Mason, have exposed the prevarications and hypocrisies of British policies in Central 
Africa. Whatcan more credibly be claimed for this book is that it is the best account 
so far of the Lancaster House Conference and its immediate consequences. The 
author is especially refreshing in his lack of sentimentality towards either blacks or 
whites, and in his quirky tory radicalism (he is a disciple of Lord Blake). The actors 
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he most respects are the soldiers on both sides of the chimurenga, and the peasants, 
who suffered most of all. His final sentence reminds us: ‘The landless of 1980 are 
landless still. A luta continua’. 

Coventry Polytechnic TAN HENDERSON 


The Evolution of Modern Botswana: Politics and Rural Development in 
Southern Africa, edited by Louis A. Picard. Rex Collings, London and Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, 1985. 339pp. £20 hardback. ISBN 0 86036 211 6. 


Picard opens Part I on ‘The Historical Legacy and Modern Botswana’ with a brief 
outline of key phases in the transformation of a congeries of peoples in the precolonial 
period through poor Protectorate to contemporary Botswana with its diamond 
wealth and severely skewed distribution of income and wealth, especially cattle. 
Q. N. Parsons’ ‘revisonist . . . sparks off the colonial anvil’ make good sense as well 
as stimulating reading. Among the ‘conventional fallacies’ about Botswana’s 
history that he attacks are ethnic homogeneity, uneconomic colonization and benign 
neglect. (He did not deter other writers in the volume from holding to them). 
Such iconoclasm risks overstark characterisation: Parsons’ claim that deliberate 
underdevelopment was connived at by the chiefs is an overstatement made question- 
able by his own perceptive comments on the fact that it was precisely the more 
‘progressive’ chiefs who faced resistance. Jack Parson construes Botswana’s 
history within ‘dependency theory’ and models of ‘the labour reserve’ and, despite 
some pungent analysis, falls foul of the now familiar straightjacket of an ahistorical 
before (precolonial self sufficiency and autonomy) and after (subversion by capital) 
‘logic’. 

In Part II, ‘From Past to Present’, Odell argues for more serious consideration 
by those concerned with local capability and accountability in rural development of 
such ‘time-honoured’, if changing, ‘local level institutions’ as the village kgotla 
(roughly, town meeting). Hitchcock presents an extended exposition of the histori- 
cal antecedents of the present situation in grazing land. Neither the ‘traditional’ 
precolonial system of land allocation and use, which was a political as much as 
an economic system, nor the multiple, often contradictory, effects of extensive 
trade, development of a livestock industry, or colonial schemes of development and 
resettlement can be safely ignored either by analysts or policymakers in addressing 
the issues of production and equity in an increasingly over-exploited range. 

In Part III, ‘Rural Development and Domestic Policy’, Picard and Morgan focus 
on the difficulties in programme implementation that derive from the gap between 
‘local institutional capability and policy requirements’. This gap results not from 
a mere lack of capacity but a deprivation. The centre (national political elite) 
complains about local incapacity (Councils) but in effect, fearing opposition, con- 
centrates resources and decision-making atthe centre. Holm’s chapter is a critique 
of types of class analysis applied to contemporary Botswana and especially the 
presumption of homogenous political elites. He stresses the relative autonomy of 
the state and the need to analyse conflicts among government ministries, elected 
politicians, large cattle-owners and a rather amorphous expatriate-led ‘social 
justice movement’. Picard’s chapter probes interestingly under the multiparty 
democracy of Botswana to consider the political uses by the ruling party of the 
district administration’s controls over law and order, and of the allocation of 
development resources. 

In Part IV, ‘Botswana and the International Political System’, Polhemus presents 
a clear account of the consistent, though delicately-balance, ‘non-springboard 
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policy’ of Botswana towards South Africa, while Dale seeks to extend consideration 
of Botswana’s foreign policy beyond the region to include inter- and trans- 
governmental and non-governmental organisations. Ina lively concluding chapter 
(though unfortunately with less on research priorities than promised) Weisfelder 
risks some crystal ball gazing to assess the implications of Botswana’s economic 
vulnerability, rapid urban growth and a more capital intensive development strategy, 
the bellicose role of South Africa, regional organisations like SADCC, and the 
current eddies in political leadership in Botswana. 

This is a useful collection for those interested in the politics of rural development 
and in Botswana, though there is some redundancy across papers and a number of 
significant disagreements among authors that are disappointingly relegated to 
‘catholicity’ by the editor. The text is marred by numerous grammatical errors 
(principle/principal, effect/affect, -ible/-able confusions abound) and typographical 
errors (some amusing eg. ultra-dynastic rivalries). 

Harvard University PAULINE E. PETERS 


Class, Race and Sport in South Africa’s Political Economy, by Grant 
Jarvie. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1985. ix+107 pp. £12-95 hard- 
back. ISBN 07102 0443 4. 


For the author of this book, the existing literature on sport in South Africa is pre- 
occupied with the question of race and divorced from the new historical materialist 
scholarship which has succeeded in re-shaping South African studies in general. 
He seeks to remedy this situation by providing a political economy of official sports 
policy and the internal resistance to it. This isan ambitious and laudable goal, but, 
unfortunately, this book fails to deliver an adequate analysis of the relationship 
between race and class within South African sporting life. 

The book begins encouragingly by correctly asserting that contemporary sports 
policy must be located within the broad reformist strategy adopted by the ruling 
power bloc to manage the crises which has been confronting it since the mid- 
1970’s. Furthermore, it is argued that the crisis is a crisis of hegemony precipitated 
by militant action on the part of the oppressed classes and that sport constitutes a 
significant site of struggle within the overall resistance to the system. 

The treatment of the crisis and of the attempt to resolve it follows a by now well- 
trodden path which leads from Gramsci’s concept of organic crisis to a management 
strategy aimed at a partial restructuring of class relations in order to divide the forces 
of resistance. However, the examination of the particular aspects of sports policy 
and opposition to it fails to take off from this theoretical launching pad or even 
to make much use of it. In the first place, a mere forty pages of what is admittedly a 
slim volume is devoted to sporting issues. In the second place, the discussion is 
uncertain and empirically weak. For example, the author is unable to explain the 
apparent shift in emphasis from the old multi-national sports policy to the new multi- 
racial policy. Even more seriously, the book fails to pursue a line of inquiry that is 
fundamental to any class analysis, namely, the incorporation, or lack of it, of the 
so-called black middle class within the new sporting dispensation. Akey document 
in this area is the Research Council’s Sport in the R.S.A. (1982) which laid the 
groundwork for the reformist sports strategy. Yet, remarkably, this document, and 
a host of other relevant sources have not been consulted. 
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The section on resistance in sport likewise adds little to what is already 
known. Sportis correctly viewed as having become an arena of contestation but the 
crucial question for political economy, as to how it has evolved into a particular site of 
class struggle, leaves an author, who is less than familiar with the South African 
situation, groping for an answer. 

University of Canterbury, New Zealand Joun Daves 


Beggar Your Neighbours: Apartheid Power in Southern Africa, by Joseph 
Hanlon. Catholic Institute for International Relations, in collaboration with James 
Currey and Indiana University Press, London and Bloomington, Indiana, 
1986. xi+352pp. £25-00 hardback, £8-95 paperback. ISBN 085255 307 2 and 
0 85255 305 6. Apartheid’s Second Front: South Africa’s War Against Its 
Neighbours, by Joseph Hanlon. Penguin, Harmondsworth, 1986. vii+ 
130 pp. £295 paperback. ISBN 0 14 052370 7. Destructive Engagement: 
Southern Africa at War. Edited by Phyllis Johnson and David Martin (Fore- 
word by Julius K. Nyerere), Zimbabwe Publishing House for the Southern African 
Research and Documentation Centre, 1986. (Obtainable from Third World Publ. 
151 Stratford Rd. Birmingham B11 1RD). xxi+378pp. £750 paperback. 
ISBN 0 949225 312. 


The horrifying message from these three books is that South Africa is waging a 
bloody war against its neighbours. But hardly anyone is listening to those front line 
states (FLS) on the receiving end, to use Joe Hanlon’s phrase, of Pretoria’s “Thump 
and Talk’ diplomacy. 

As it becomes clear that South Africa may have been behind the downing of the 
Mozambican jet which tragically killed President Samora Machel and many of his 
senior advisors, and while South African police and Defence Forces kidnap, murder, 
rape and maim civilians within South Africa and beyond into the southern African 
region the leaders of the great liberal democracies in the US and western Europe turn 
a blind eye to President Botha’s terror campaign. Indeed, according to Hanlon, and 
also for William Minter in the Destructive Engagement collection, the ascendency of 
the ‘New Right’, and of President Reagan in particular, has given a ‘green light’ 
for Botha’s repressive regime to assert at almost any cost South Africa’s regional 
hegemony. Although they do not use the term, South African sub-imperialism is 
exacted at a cost of more than 100,000 lives and £19,000 million since 1980 alone. 

This devastation, and the reluctance of western leaders to impose meaningful 
penalties on South Africa has prompted Julius Nyerere, in his foreword to the 
Johnson and Martin collection, to attack the hypocrisy of Reagan and Thatcher. 
For while these politicians indict Gaddafi’s ‘international terrorism’ they do nothing 
but express the need for patience in dealing with the white minority regime which 
intensifies repression within South Africa while externalizing its internal crises, 
creating ‘broken backed’ states in the region dependent upon South African infra- 
structure, transport routes and ultimately South African economic interests. 

This is South Africa’s ‘total strategy’. It is the white supremacists’ response to 
the propaganda fiction of a total onslaught on South Africa, orchestrated by Moscow 
to overthrow apartheid. But there is little evidence of this communist inspired plot 
to democratise South Africa. Indeed, as Hanlon stresses, the war in southern Africa 
is unique in that South Africa is waging it against countries which are not militarily 
attacking South Africa. On the contrary ‘Apartheid’s Second Front’ is first and 
foremost South Africa’s response to the multifaceted struggle within South Africa for 
black majority rule: ‘Faced with an uprising inside and majority rule outside the 
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country, South Africa’s white leadership has concluded that it can defend apartheid 
only by creating a second front and fighting a war beyond its borders’ (Hanlon, 
Apartheid’s Second Front, p. 12). i 

While these books alone will not change the attitude and actions of western govern- 
ments they should be compulsory reading for enlightened Foreign Office and State 
Department officials who think that South Africa is open to gradual reform. It is 
not. As Hanlon demonstrates, as do also Green and Thompson in Johnson and 
Martin, while the verligtes within the National Party and the likes of media conscious 
Gavin Kelly of Anglo-American often remark on the moral injustice of apartheid, 
they certainly do not envisage a democratic South Africa. 

These three books situate and document in one place, and really only for the first 
time, the extensive nature of South African terrorism in southern Africa. Joe 
Hanlon’s Penguin Special provides the non-academic with an extremely readable 
summary of his more detailed Beggar Your Neighbours. This latter does more than 
simply document South African military and economic destruction since 1980. It 
seeks to also highlight the relationship between destabilization and what he calls 
‘interest groups’ in South Africa and the principle aim of retaining apartheid, the 
region’s economic dependence upon South Africa, and attempts by the Front Line 
States—notably through SADCC—to reduce that dependence. 

The Johnson and Martin collection has similar concerns. The editors of Destruc- 
tive Engagement have assembled an invaluable collection of country case studies 
which, if we didn’t know where based on real events, we might read with the absorp- 
tion of a thrilling detective novel. The chapters on Mozambique, Zimbabwe, 
Angola and Namibia reflect the findings from extensive research. ‘They are chilling 
reminders of South African skullduggery in the region and US and British com- 
plicity withit. Itis a pity that the second half of this edited collection, except for the 
chapter by Green and Thompson, does not match the subtlety and rigour of the 
earlier chapters. 

In those first chapters Johnson and Martin, writing on Mozambique and Manning 
and Green on Namibia, draw out both the devastation and havoc wreaked by differ- 
ent forms of South African terror and also the contradictory and costly nature of that 
destabilization to the South African regime itself. Johnson and Martin trace with 
precision the development of the MNR at the instigation of the Rhodesian Central 
Intelligence Organization and the current links between Renamo and personnel in 
Portugal and South Africa. They also show how the co-spawned South African 
terrorists have not responded to Pretoria’s rhetorical desire to control the MNR since 
Nkomati. 

Johnson and Martin sum up the Nkomati Accord as a ‘high-risk gamble for 
Frelimo arising from their...assessment of Mozambican reality’ (p. 31). But 
South Africa has not been able to deliver the goods. It has been unwilling (and 
unable) to reduce disruption within Mozambique and encourage promised SA 
business investment in Maputo’s ailing economy. Since Nkomati, Johnson and 
Martin show that disruption to every aspect of life in Mozambique has intensified. 

While Nkomati was to be a moderate propaganda coup for Pretoria—showing the 
international community that it really did care for its neighbours—South Africa’s 
regional policy has prevented sufficient tranquility to allow Mozambique to 
reconstruct its economy. But while Pretoria cannot countenance the autonomous 
economic and political stability of the Front Line States it does still have to 
explain, albeit in an increasingly limited way, its strategy of maintaining regional 
disorder. This has been much easier to do in the period of US global reassertion: 
Reagan’s second term and his support for Savimbi’s terror campaign in Angola. 
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But despite Reagan’s support and even the entrenchment of the National Security 
Management System within South Africa itself, Botha may still have trouble in 
explaining his paranoia about a red menace, and the misallocation of more resources 
to wage war against the people of southern Africa. As Manning and Green (in 
Johnson and Martin) document well, the financial cost to South Africa of continuing 
its illegal occupation of Namibia alone was R2, 100 million in 1984-85, equal to 
almost 10 per cent of South Africa’s budget or about R500 for every white South 
African. This imposes an immense cost to the SA regime in person power and 
dissatisfaction at home as the ‘boys at the front’ remain away for longer periods. 

It is a pity that none of these books adequately addresses the resulting divisions 
from this dissatisfaction played out in South Africa between and within power blocs, 
competing state interests and between the state and civil society. They are divisions 
and conflicts which have created the possibility for the ‘Total Strategy’ and which 
have been shaped by it. Hanlon expressly says this is not his concern although his 
opening chapters, in Beggar Your Neighbours, trace the possible divisions between 
Big Business, National Party and the military. It is really only with Green and 
Thompson, in the Destructive Engagement collection, that we are more fully intro- 
duced to the divisions within and between the SA military, capitalist ‘sub classes’ and 
Front Line State reactions to Botha’s ad hoc responses to internal conflicts and 
external pressures. Although Vella Pillay, in Johnson and Martin, provides a useful 
summary to recent changes in the South African economy his framework of ‘internal 
colonialism’, discussion of capital in general and an undifferentiated SA capitalism, is 
out of step with much contemporary and more perceptive discussions of the SA 
economy, especially in SA itself. Pillay both slurs over important divisions within 
the dominant ruling bloc of classes in SA and tends to see only the growth of Black 
Trade Unions as the chief vehicle for change in that country. We hear little about 
the spontaneous actions of township struggles and the UDF. We hear little also 
about the plight of rural workers and women whose sub-subsistence existence is 
now breaking down, making the very reproduction of the labour migrant economy 
problematic. haces 

Together these books are compulsory reading for anyone wanting a comprehen- 
sive assessment of South African terrorism in the region. But they also go further. 
. Hanlon, in Beggar Your Neighbour especially, is keen not to simply see the Front 
Line States as passive in the process of regional integration and disintegration. The 
internal class composition of the FLS themselves has also determined the relation- 
ship of these states to SA and his chapters on Lesotho and Swaziland are important 
in indicating which local class and social forces have given Pretoria the opportunity 
to destabilize. Hanlon also stresses that although the SADCC project remains 
important politically to galvanize the FLS it will remain very limited in facilitating 
economic disengagement from SA. This is because the answers to ending destabili- 
zation lie in the success of the liberation struggle within SA itself. His message is to 
further encourage meaningful international sanctions because the SA economy 
remains dependent upon key imports which can be blocked to hasten the end of 
apartheid, but support must also be given to the liberation movements. As Dr 
Chiepe, Botswana’s Foreign Minister said recently, and is quoted by Ajula and 
Cammiack in the Johnson and Martin book: ‘... Until apartheid is dismantled lock, 
stock and barrel, the confusion which this vile system generates inside South Africa 
will continue to spill over across the borders and threaten the peace and stability of 
the region’ (p. 169). 

University of Leeds 

Ray BUSH 
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The Scope for Sanctions: Economic Measures Against South Africa, by 
Richard Moorsom. Catholic Institute for International Relations, London, 
1986. 102pp. £3-95 paperback. ISBN 0 946848 661. 


Nearly thirty years ago the African National Congress appealed to the United 
Nations to impose economic sanctions against white minority ruled South Africa. 
Since then, the issue of sanctions has remained on the international agenda, at 
times receding into the background, at times coming to the fore. As the imposition 
of universal sanctions against South Africa becomes an increasingly realistic 
possibility, the debate concerning their effectiveness as a tool of political change has 
reached new levels of sophistication. 

Among the most significant contributions to the growing body of sanctions litera- 
ture is Richard Moorsom’s The Scope for Sanctions. This book provides one of the 
few concrete analyses of the likely effects of various kinds of sanctions on the South 
African economy. First, it assesses the degree of South African dependence on 
the international community in terms of trade, foreign investment, and finance. 
In subsequent chapters, different types of economic sanctions are investigated. 
Moorsom concludes that two measures are likely to have a powerful impact in the 
short term: embargoes on the supply of oil and on the purchase of South African 
gold. Inthe long term, bans on new investment by transnational corporations, bank 
loans, the sale of technology, machinery and spare parts, and the purchase of South 
African minerals and agricultural produce could severely damage the South African 
economy. Appended statistical tables provide further insight into the structure of 
the South African economy and major economic trends. 

Moorsom also evaluates the controversial claims that sanctions would hurt black 
South Africans and British workers most. He concludes that disinvestment by 
foreign corporations, which are predominantly capital intensive, would have rela- 
tively little effect on black employment. Trade sanctions, on the other hand, would 
have more impact. However, there would be compensating factors; a ban on the 
sale of capital goods and technology to South Africa would help to reverse the 
destructive trend toward increasingly automated production, a development that has 
denied jobs to millions of black work-seekers. Ironically, by forcing a return to 
labour intensive production, sanctions would actually create jobs for many of the 
currently unemployed. On the question of British jobs, Moorsom maintains that 
the ‘worst case’ estimates of jobs at risk are highly exaggerated. Moreover, counter- 
balancing measures by the British government could reduce the actual number of 
jobs lost. 

Moorsom does an admirable job of achieving his objective, analysing the potential 
effects of various types of sanctions on the South African economy. He admits 
that the scope of his book is limited. He does not intend to determine what sorts 
of pressures might actually induce a change in Afrikaner thinking. He does not 
attempt to make a correlation between economic impact and political change. 
When he writes that sanctions could be ‘effective’, he means they could seriously 
derail the South African economy, not that they would of themselves force Pretoria to 
accept a transition to majority rule. Nor does Moorsom analyse, although he makes 
reference to, the multiplier effect of sanctions in conjunction with other forces, such 
as the severe economic recession, escalating trade union and community pressures, 
and the intensification of the armed struggle. 

These omissions, acknowledged from the outset, are less a weakness in this 
extremely valuable book than they are a stimulus for a sequel. It is hoped that Mr 
Moorsom will soon produce one. 

University of Wisconsin ELIZABETH SCHMIDT 
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Patrons and Power. Creating a political community in Metropolitan 
Lagos, by Sandra T. Barnes. Manchester University Press, Manchester, 1986. 
x+26l pp. £29.50 hardback. ISBN 07190 19443. 


The subtitle of the book indicates the central question to which this study is 
dedicated: how people or a group of people construct their political and social 
relations in the process of rapid urbanization on the one hand and rapid social, 
economic and political change on the other hand. The author undertook her 
field studies in Mushin, a northern suburb of Lagos and focused her research on 
clientelism in the period between 1850 to 1975. 

Mushin’s growth as part of the overall growth of the city of Lagos has been quite 
spectacular. Whereas, for example, in the early 1950s about 100,000 people lived 
in the Mushin area, the author estimates that by 1976 the number of people living in 
the area had increased to about 2 million. As far as the local level was concerned the 
state and its institutions were almost non-existent in the colonial and early post- 
colonial period. Consequently, the people of Mushin or groups within the area had 
to find social mechanisms and establish social institutions to get on with each other, to 
allocate scarce urban resources between the people living in the area and, finally, to 
interact with outside political entities like the Western Region Government or the 
Federal Military Government. Since the people who moved into the area had 
divers social and cultural backgrounds and, moreover, were distinct from the 
indigenous people already living there, they had to rely on establishing a multiplicity 
of varying personal and informal relationships. 

As these were relationships between people or groups of people of unequal social 
and economic status a network or, as the author writes, a cluster of patron-client 
relationships was developed, which gave the whole social and indeed political system 
the much needed minimum security and stability. Looked at from a different angle 
the book is—as the author writes—a book about ‘power—getting it, wielding it and 
perpetuating it’. 

Sandra Barnes uses two approaches to her subject in the book. One is historical 
and the other is anthropological. Both are employed in each of the nine chapters of 
the book. Chapter one introduces the subject and gives an overview. In chapter 
two the author summarizes the history of practical politics in the Mushin area up to 
the year 1955, in which the Mushin District Council was established. Politics in 
this period centred on the conflict between settlers and the indigenous people over 
landownership. In chapter three the author analyses the basis on which political 
power rested. The ownership of urban real estate provided the owners of the 
houses not only with a regular income but also with ready followers or clients in the 
form of tenants. Chapter four follows this theme up. Patrons acquired clients in 
the wider arena of the neighbourhood through dispensing loans, gifts, information 
and settling disputes. The next three chapters examine how power was organized 
by community leaders in the whole area. Their efforts to acquire status and wealth 
were continually re-directed by the imposition of different political systems, for 
example the imposition of military rule in 1966. 

Specifically, chapter five contains analysis of the emergence of chieftaincy politics 
and its history in the party era and under military rule. Chapter six concentrates on 
the processes by which community leaders consolidated their leadership by aligning 
themselves with political parties, thereby providing a crucial link between the party 
in power and the ordinary people. In chapter seven the author analyses the impact 
of military rule on the local political system and the response of local community 
leaders to that rule. Local leaders, having lost direct access to state resources 
through the political parties, regrouped themselves into factions. These were 
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essentially pressure groups, built up with the aim of influencing the bureaucracy, 
which emerged as a power centre after the imposition of military rule. 

In chapter eight the author finally describes the processes by which local leaders 
tried to perpetuate their leadership by expanding the chieftancy title system. 
Although community leaders could thereby institutionalise their powers, they 
became at the same time dependent on the bureaucracy, which could either refuse 
to accept titles or titleholders or recognise them. In the last chapter the author 
discusses her major findings and develops her own theory of clientelism. 

Sandra Barnes’s book makes very interesting reading not only because of her 
interdisciplinary approach to her subject but also because the book offers an insight 
into a number of subjects of modern African history. For example, she shows the 
persistence of conflicts, which emerged in the early colonial period and were fought 
over again and again in various forms and disguises in the post-colonial period and 
she shows how traditional forms of authority were used as a means of adapting to 
changing political circumstances. What one misses in the book is a discussion about 
the rapid growth and development of the Nigerian state and its apparatus. Apart 
from political parties or the military the bureaucracy has developed over time into 
one of the major power centres in Nigeria. This in turn has increasingly diminished 
local autonomy. 

Finally, one should mention that the book contains a short epilogue, which 
up-dates the administrative history of Mushin until 1985, a useful appendix on 
research methods, a bibliography and an extensive index. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, JAN-GEORG DEUTSCH 

University of London 


African Ironworking—Ancient and Traditional, edited by Randi Haaland 
and Peter Shinnie. Norwegian University Press, Oslo, 1985. 209pp. £22.50 
hardback. ISBN 82 0007292 4. 


Ever since the discovery of the African iron age, ironworking has been seen as a 
crucial part of the continent’s history, archaeology and ethnography. The issue of 
how and when metallurgy appeared south of the Sahara, its cultural and economic 
impacts has been fiercely debated. Most have argued for diffusion from the 
Mediterranean via the desert or the Nile to the savannah, whence it was taken up by 
Bantu groups, who then migrated into eastern and southern Africa. Recently the 
discoveries of Peter Schmidt of very early and clearly locally developed ironworking 
by the BuHaya of western Tanzania have substantially challenged this interpreta- 
tion. By careful use of ethnography, well dated archaeological sites, and attention to 
technology, he has argued for a continuous tradition from the first millenium B.C. to 
the present, which resulted in the deliberate and direct production of high carbon 
steel. 

This book is a reply to the BuHaya, and certainly not whdlehearted approval (e.g. 
pp. 16, 26, 101, 180). It is a combination of papers of a synthetic nature, such as 
Kense, “The diffusion of iron’ and Sutton, ‘Variability in African iron furnaces’; 
regional studies (papers by Pole on West Africa, Filipowiak on Medieval Mali), and 
the now obligatory anthropological overview (Maret). The bulk of the volume 
comprises reports on fieldwork (archaeological, ethnographic or experimental) con- 
cerned with ironworking. These case studies were researched over ten years ago, 
are published in detail elsewhere and are already well known. They have appeared 
again, one suspects, because of the new interest in ethnoarchaeology. 

There is much inconsistency in this volume. Radio carbon dates and references 
are cited quite differently between papers. More serious are intellectual flaws. 
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Sutton cogently argues that the differences between bowl and shaft furnaces are 
largely invalid, whilst Kense uses precisely such a distinction to plot furnace types 
across the continent (ignoring incidently the piston furnaces of Madagascar). 
Sutton goes on specifically to argue that tribal ‘among the X’ thinking is not particu- 
larly useful in dealing with ironworking; Maret’s paper uses this phrase at least 
fourteen times. Confidence in the scientific aspects is somewhat undermined by 
simple arithmetic errors (e.g. p. 69, 60 metres by 80 metres equal 12,800 square 
metres?). f 

Beyond these editorial slips, one looks for some intellectual backbone. If it was 
there, this reviewer was unable to find it, apart from statements expressing either 
ignorance or caution; ‘the bewildering distribution of furnace types’ (p. 21), ‘little 
more can be adduced from the distribution of bellow types (p. 22) ‘the inadequacy of 
our information’ (p. 182). Even a treatment of technical aspects is lacking, with 
few facts and figures. Thus where ethnographers or archaeologists commissioned 
experimental smelting in the field, we are given the time of day, but not the weights 
and quantities of raw materials, or even the output. 

A study of African metallurgy (and not just ironworking) is long overdue. It 
needs to consider the technical aspects of both furnaces and objects and establish the 
relationship between copper, iron and gold working throughout the continent, whilst 
disregarding phoney hypotheses about Bantu diaspora. But this book is an attempt 
by some diffusionists to appear to be technologists, without abandoning long 
cherished models. The result is a rather uncomfortable group of papers. 

St Hugh’s College, MARK Horton 

University of Oxford 
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Uganda’s Retreat from Turmoil?, by Oliver Furley. Institute for the Study of 
Conflict, London, 1987. 32pp. £5.50 paperback. ISSN 0069-8792. 


The author taught for many years at Makerere University and is well placed to 
review Uganda’s tragic history of the last twenty years. The study begins with the 
coming of the British to the beautiful land of kingdoms and acepholous communities; 
of bright adaptive Bantu people of the south and the more neglected Nilotics of the 
north. While warning that the north-south divide can be exaggerated, Furley 
nevertheless does come down increasingly in terms of seeing the continuing turmoil 
of Uganda since independence in those regional terms. The unstable alliance 
created at independence was overturned by Obote in 1966 in favour of the north, and 
the situation was to worsen under Amin and then in Obote’s second period in office. 
Like many, Furley hopes that Museveni, the man from the west with southern 
backing, and the first guerrilla leader to overthrow a Black African government, can 
now bring Uganda back to a more stable condition. Yet it depends crucially on 
improving the economy, of which there are few signs so far; and coming to terms with 
the north, where elements of opposition still survive. 


The British Empire from Photographs. Africa, by John Fabb. Batsford, 
London, 1987. 20 pp. and 117 illustrations. £12.95 hardback. ISBN 0 7134 
5207 2. 


The good quality reproduction of some of the photographs is the only redeeming 
feature of this ill-conceived book. It lacks clear purpose or structure, has a poor 
introduction, and many of the captions to the unattributed photographs are inaccur- 
ate, careless, and in places absurd. Africans are ethnographic objects, ‘natives’ 
and ‘tribes’, and occasionally ‘warlike’, and the British Empire in Africa stopped 
somewhere during the First World War. 


The Sanctions Handbook, by Joseph Hanion and Roger Omond. Penguin 
Books, Harmondsworth, 1987. 399pp. £4.95 paperback. ISBN 0 14052388 X. 


Two veteran news reporters with an active record in South Africa present the 
arguments ‘for and against’ sanctions on that country. In Part 1 Omond looks at the 
political arguments, and in Part 2 Hanlon assesses how sanctions can be most effec- 
tively imposed. Their view is that ‘sanctions could speed the end of apartheid and 
cut short the bloodshed’ on the way to inevitable majority rule in South Africa. 


Burundi since the Genocide, by Reginald Kay. The Minotority Rights Group. 
Report No. 20, 29 Craven St., London WC2N 5NT, 1986. 12 pp. £1.80 


ISBN 0 946690 47 2. 


This report follows on from that of Lemarchand and Martin, Selective Genocide in 
Burundi (1974) which documented the Hutu rebellion and the mass killings by the 
Tutsi. Reginald Kay examines the consolidation of Tutsi-Hima power under the 
Bagaza regime, a control which has seen some economic progress but also marked 
discrimination against the Hutu majority, especially over education and towards the 
Roman Catholic Church. MRG reports alert public opinion but effective influence 
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for political change could probably only come from Burundi’s main trading partners, 
Belgium and France, and they have little apparent interest in exercising such 


influence. 


Madagascar. Island of the Ancestors, by John Mack. British Museum 
Publications, London, 1986. 96pp. £6.50 paperback. ISBN 07141 15800. 


Splendidly organized and richly illustrated book (to accompany the equally 
magnificent exhibition on Madagascar at the Museum of Mankind, London) which 
provides a clear and comprehensive introduction to the history and culture of the 
island state. 


Johannesburg: Images and Continuities. A history of working class life 
through pictures 1885-1935, by Peter Kallaway and Patrick Pearson. Ravan 
Press, Bramfontein, 1986 124pp. R19.50 Paperback. ISBN 0 86975 303 7. 


Johannesburg is one-hundred years old and the social richness and rapidity of 
change are documented in this excellent volume of illustrations, mainly photographs, 
many of them drawn from the supplements of two Transvaal weekly newspapers. 
The book developed out of the first History Workshop at the University of the 
Witwatersrand and provides a visual record to the layers of social organization and 
urban life so vividly described by Charles van Onselen in his two volume Studies in 
the Social and Economic History of the Witwatersrand 1886-1914 (1982). The 319 
illustrations are thematically arranged: Early days on the Rand, Mining, Com- 
pounds, Working class living areas, Social life and entertainment, Factories, Health, 
Social problems and social control, Political unrest, and the Chinese Labour experi- 
ment. Although the captions are brief, too often too brief, there is a clear and 
confident organization to the book. It shows rather well that the visual record of 
recent Africa so long treated as mere illustration, has a value and wealth of detail 
rewarding close study by the historian. 


South Africa: a modern history, by T. R. H. Davenport. Macmillan, London, 
3rd edition, 1987. xxiv+692pp. £45 hardback, £16.95 paperback. ISBN 0333 
388 30 5 and 0 333 38831 3. 


An ‘updated and extensively revised’ edition of a standard political history which 
has taken notice of the extensive revisions and additions to South African history that 
have appeared since the original publication of the book ten years ago. 


Storia fotografica dell’Impero fascista 1935-41, by Luigi Goglia. Editori 
Laterza, Bari, 1985. 302pp. 40,000 Lira, paperback. ISBN 88 420 2646 8. 


Photographs are a source somewhat neglected by historians of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The more than 500 pictures presented here, dealing with the 
abrupt imperial expansion and demise of fascist Italy in Africa, convey something 
of the rich material available. Many of the photographs display the nastiness of 
military conquest of Ethiopia; others show aspects of colonial policy, while many 
have a predictable propaganda purpose. Unfortunately the text and accompanying 
captions are rather meagre but the quality of reproduction is of a fair standard. 
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